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ISLA GRANDE. 
a | 
OHAPTER XXvV. 

THE RETREAT OF CALLOCARRAS. 


Tue night came on around the Bloodhound, the | 
moon and stars shone out in all their tropical splen- 
dour, and still he stood at the wheel, guiding the gal- 
leon onward to his retreat. 

At length he paused and muttered : 

“T'm tired. I'll get some supper and then bring the 
girl on deck.” 

He hastened to refresh himself with wine and food, 
and then went to the inner cabin, unlocking the door, | 
and entering abruptly. 

The old negress was lounging in one of the easy- 
chairs, and he asked: 

“ Where's the girl, Faca? ” 

“In there!” and the negress pointed to the tapestry 
rd the cabin. “I reckon she’s cried herself to 
sleep.” 

“Oh, very well,” said the pirate. “Just step out 
here a moment, Faca.” | 

The negress obeyed, coming forward into the outer 
cabin and the Bloodhound then said: 

“You've been faithful to me, old woman, although 
you're nearly as blind as a bat. You know we’ve 
been sailing about and hiding ever since we parted 
with the schooner. The cause of our doing so was 
that we have been chased by a Spanish man-of-war ! 
Understand ?” 

As he spoke, he dropped into the old woman’s hand 
4 liberal supply of gold coins. , 

The woman smiled knowingly, and poured forth 
her thanks in warm terms. 

“This is what you are to say if you are questioned 
at the retreat,” he continued. “Be faithful to me, 
Faca, and you shall have a thousand silver dollars, in 
the course of the week.” 

aca’s eyes sparkled, and she could not find words 
endugh to express her gratitude. Her master was 
Well aware that she was thoroughly devoted to his 
interests, and that her moral nature was so perverted 





—_———— 


|THE UNEXPECTED RESCUE. ] 


now said: 
“ You, have of course, given the girl her supper, my | 


out on deck.” 

He knocked at the inner cabin-door, and immediately 
opened it and entered, 

“ Yola!” he called, harshly. ‘Come out here!” 

He had hardly spoken before the dividing curtain 
was lifted, and the little captive came out from the 
inner chamber, pale, but radiant in her angelic beauty, 
which grief and tears could not dim. 

“Good evening, senorita,” he said. “I hope you 
will pardon my apparent inhospitality in not visiting 
you since yéur transfer to this vessel, but I have really 
been very busy. Will you come out for a while to the 
deck? You need a little fresh air to bring roses to your 
cheeks.” 

His invitation was a command, and as such Yola 
understood it, and without a word she followed him to 
the deck. He resumed his position at the wheel, after 
giving her a seat near him, and then fixed his dusky, 
serpent eyes upon her, and said: 

“ We've had a leng trip of it, little ladybird. I sup- 
pose you know where my men are?” 

Yola shuddered and answered in a Jow tone: 

“ Yes; you threw them overboard past my win- 
dow?” 

“ And you know that I buried Count Regla’s silver 
at the Peak?” 

Yola assented, in an almost inaudible tone, 

“T dare say,” pursued the pirate, keeping his 
basilisk glance fixed upon her; “‘ you regard me with 
horror. Think I’m a demon incarnate! eh?” 

“ Yes,” faltered Yola, “ I think you are.” 

Callocarras uttered a harsh and mocking laugh. 
For some strange reason he seemed desirous of ren- 
dering himself obnoxious to his captive, and he had 
succeeded in his design, she shrinking from him as } 
from a deadly serpent. 

“Very well,” he said, afters pause, “I killed the 
men, as you are aw:ire. Before we go farther senorita, 
let us understand each other. I shall make my own 
statements in regard to the absence of my men, and 





, that everything he did seemed to her right, and he | you are to keep silence. Give me your promise to that 


effect, or your minutes are numbered! ” 
He took a step towards her, his fierce eyes glowing 


| good Faca? ‘You may remain here while I take her , and his swarthy face looking like tha’ of a demon. 


“T promise!” said Yola, shrinking from him in 
affright. “I will leave your punishment to God!” 
Callocarras laughed, and replied : 

“ Your promise is all that concerns me, sweet dove. 
Be as pious as you please. I like it—for a change! 
By this time Ruy Leol is dead, and you are free to 
receive my addresses, and I assure you that every 
time I see you I am deeper in love with you! But 
you shrink from me—well, go to your cabin, Yola! ” 

The little creature needed no second bidding, but 
hurriedly arose from the bench on which she had been. 
sitting, and hastened to her cabin, where old Faca 
locked her in. 

All night long the dark-faced pirate stood at the 
wheel or sat on a stool to rest, with only occasional 
snatches of sleep. Morning, bright and sunny, at 
length broke over the waters, and he left his task to 
eat the breakfast which the old negress brought him, 
and then said: 

“ Bring out the girl, Faca, and put something on 
her head so that the sun won’t blind her.” 

The negress removed the dishes, and went to the 
cabin, soon returning with Yola, whom she conducted 
to her master. 

Callocarras nodded at her approach, and indicated 
the wooden bench near him, and said : 

“We are almost home, pretty Yola. I want you 
to see the romantic spot that serves for our hiding~ 
place.” 

The old woman crouched at the captive’s feet, and 
they sped onward. 

In the course of half-an-hour, a dark spot was 
seen on the horizon, and to this the galleon was 
directed. 

“Look, Yola!” suddenly exclaimed Callocarras, 
after a pause. “This is Bowl Island—your future 
home! How do you [ike it?” 

The young girl looked up, and beheld at no great 
distance an island of singular shape, and apparently 
several miles in circumference, It rose abruptly from 
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ee 
the water to the height of twenty feet, and was The men were still crowded around and the Blood- | “ Callocarras carried me. away from Isla.Grande, | 
crowned with luxuriant trees and foliage. hound said : told:him that you were my,frien@ and Id rescus 


Callocarras glanced upward to its top, and then | 
waved a blood-red flag three times over his head. 
The signal was answered by a similar display from 
the island, and the pirate muttered, in a tone of satis- 
faction : 


“It's all right, Faca. The sentinels are at their; neat wooden dwelling —the handsomest in the place. 


post on the Rim.” 


While Yola was wondering what was meant by the | by the entire band, unlocking several deers, and finally 
Rim, the galleon came up to the island, and shot into | entering a large and long storeroom, well filled with 
a cleft between the rocks, which formed the founda- splendid goods. These he divided, with the help of 
The passage was barely large | Rolon, equally among the band and the women, and 
It was darker and | he then said: 


tion of the island. 
enough to admit the galleon. 
cooler in this fissure, the trees almost meeting far | 
above the highest spars of the vessel. 


was somewhat. crooked, but it was not long before | of using my dwelling in my absence. 
they shot into'a lagoon hidden from the sea, and a! jolly, boys. 


strange picture was then revealed ! 

The part of the island visible from the sea, was only 
the rim of a large bowl, the sides being almost per- 
pendicular in parts of it. Around this small lagoon, 
in the bottom of the bowl, was a pretty village, 
gleaming through tropical fruit-trees and vines. In 
the lagoon, the piratical schooner lay anchored, oppo- 
site a passage corresponding to the one by which the 
galleon had entered. 

As the vessel approached the schooner and hove to, 
the pirates, with their women—the latter few in num- 
ber—flocked to the pebbly shore, and welcomed their 
chief with noisy greetings. | 

Callocarras summoned his lieutenant and some of | 
his chief men on board the galleon, and stated to them | 
that he had been pursued by a Spanish man-of-war, | 
obliged to run out of his course, and finally chased so 
sharply that early the previous night the men had | 


passed 
seized one of the boats and made their escape, despite | festivity at Bowl Island—that on which Callecarras 


his positive commands for them to remain. He added: 


“By favour of a friendly cloud, I managed to get | away—had seemed unusually long an é 
the galleon out of the way of the war-vessel. Are | little captive imprisoned in the ,cabin, of the galleon. 


the men in yet?” 
The lieutenant replied in the negative. 


The passage | can get more when I return. Rolon, do me the favour 


' to his band. 


“Boys, you'd better go to work and fit up the gal- 
leon. You may need her sometimes; and she’s such 
a. staunch vessel she'll require but little work. Come 
now to my house, all of you.” 

He descended from the box and led the way to a 


He flung the doors open wide and went in, followed 


“Help yourself to my wines in the cellar, boys. I 


Now we'll be 
Let's have a jolly last day together!” 
The barrels were rolled out into the sunny valley, 
and the people inaugurated a scene of wildest revelry. | 
Once or twice during the day, Callocarras visited 
Yola and carried her delicacies, and then went back 


About sunset, when the careusal wag,at its height, 
the Bloodhound took a spy glass and slipped away 
from the “ Bowl,” ascending by a narrow and winding | 
path to the Rim. Here he entered a bush-hut, placed | 
his glass on the narrow window-sill, and earnestly 
scanned the sea to the southward, as if expecting a 
visitor from that quarter. 





CHAPTER XXVL 
AN UNEXPECTED RESCUER. 


Tue day which had been in so much 


had resigned command of the pirates, proposing to. 
dreary to 


Her imagination, wrought up to unusual keenness by. 
her anguish, .pictured her betrothed lying.dead. on 


me}; but he said you coulda’t. How did you find oy} 
he had carried me off? And how did yow track mp 
to this curious island ?”.~ ‘ 

Nerle looked with a strange expression at the pure 
sweet face uplifted to him, and said: ” 

“There was a man tied to a tree, as you may 
remember or net. From hii, I, as well as the villagers, 
learxed the fact of your abduction, and through Many 
perils have traced you here. I have only ‘half-s- 
dozen men with.me, and have just reached the islayg 


in my little sloop, which lies outside at a little distance, * 


We cannot get away until those people ashore hays 
gone to bed. Will Callocarras be here to-night to 
see you?” 

“No. He came three or four times to-day, and the 
last time he was here he said he should not come again 
to-night.” 

Nerle again pressed Yola’s hand, and bent a 
glance of earnest admiration upon her. He then 
drew her to a seat beside himself upon a divan, and 
said : 

“ How has the fellow treated you? ” 

“ He has treated me well enough,” returned Yola, 
with a grieving sob; ‘but, oh! he has murdered Ruy— 
my precious Ruy!” 

Her-voice broke down, and she bowed her head on 
her hands in an agony of grief. 

With a gentle, soothing motion, Nerle smoothed 
her shining hair, wiped her face with his own 
seer ere handkerchief, and whispered ten- 

erly = 

“ Perhaps itis not so bad, Yola, as you think. Tel 
me all abont.it.” . ‘ 

With tears and sobs, Yola graphically narrated the 
scene at the island where the people of the galleon 
had been marooned. 1udhy ; 

“Poor child!” commented Nerle, still caressing 
her. “ There is no doubt but poor Ruy is dead. Alas, 
for the neblest heart. that ever beat—the loftiest soul 
that ever glorified the human form |. Poot Ruy! | 


‘Well, they'll be here in the course of the day. | the white sands of the island upon which he had been. 
As soon as I shut the girl up again, I'll go ashore, marooned—dead, and with-the hot rays of the, sun 
with you.” | defacing the features. which had beep so dear to-her. 


weep with you, Yola; for I, too, loved him! ” 
He covered-his face with his handkerchief, and pre- 





He took Yola’s arm, and led her to the cabin, She paced to and fro, sometimes: sobbing wildly, and | 


saying: i 


“T shan’t take you ashore, ladybird: 


sometimes staring, before her with a vacant and tear- | 


I'm afraid less gaze, At times, when her thoughts seemed to. 


some of our dusky beauties would be jealous on-be- drive her almost to madness, she would go to. the 
holding such a fairy-like girl at Bowl Island..;Faca,,| little windows and look out. upon the -waters of, the: 


take good care of her.” : 


He lockgd Yola and the negres# in the cabin to- 


gether, and sprang into a boat with his lieutenant; and_ With as 
: nature, 


went ashore. 


There were a great many inquiries after his late com- | lessness of escape from-heropp 


panions, and he was obliged to repeat several times his | 
falsehood respecting their absence, but no doubt as to 
his truth was experienced. 

He went around with his lieutenant, looking after 
the various improvements on the island, and exchang- 
ing salutations with every person he encountered. 
Finally he paused in their midst, mounting a dry- 
goods box that was standing on a flowery spot, and 
said: 

“Boys, I’ve got something to say to you. 
to me all of you.” 

Every dark face in that villanous-looking band was | 
instantly turned towards him. 

“Tam about tired of pirating,” he continued, “ and 
want to takea rest. I'd like to go to Paris and Lon- 
don for six mouths or a year, and tlen come back to you | 
to lead you on to renewed victories and greater spoils. 
Your store-houses are full of luxuries from every | 
clime ; your women wear jewellery belonging to prin- 
cesses and noble ladies, and silks and laces fit for 
royalty; your cellars are filled with costly wines. 
There is not a luxury known to civilized man but has | 
gratified your palates. All this you owe to me, boys, 
and I know you are not ungrateful. 
gest that while I am gone, you appoint my first lieu- | 
tenant, chief in my stead. My gold I shall take with 
me; my wines, jewellery, shawls, laces, and other 


Listen | 


I wish to sug- | so th 


belongings, shall be equally divided among you. I | 
shall remain one of the band just the same, and shall | 
never resign my title of the Bloodhound, nor forget | 
| turned in the lock, and the next moment a man 


the brave boys who have fought with me for the last 
three years, and who will continue to fight with me 
the next three years following tle vacation I shall 
take. 


What do you say, boys, shall Lieutenant ! 


Rolon be chief while I am gone, and sustain my repu- | 
| gance, and then sprang towards him with a cry of 
He gave his hand to his gratified lieutenant, who ' 


tation?” 


iustantly mounted the box beside his chief. 

‘Lhe determination of the Bloodhound to leave them 
was at first greeted with decided disapproval, but 
another speech from him induced a different state of 
feeling, aud his successor was inaugurated with loud 
cheers. 

“T shall stay here a day or two, Rolon,” said Cal- 
locarras. “Come with me now while'I distribute my 
goods. But, first, another word to the band.” 





| lagoon, which Jay like a shining.gem ‘in the circular ; 


valley, or glance up at the, verd Rim, | 
vague . Wo of 


at. this. remarkable .freak, 
and with a keen i 


cies Sere 


When the day had gone, andéhe,darkhess which 
preceded the rising of the moon had fallen over the | 


| strange little island, Yola looked out again upon the | 


shores and waters, 
To her surprise the Bowl seemed to have been | 


' transformed into fairy land, coloured lanterns gleam- | 


ing from the wildly luxuriant trees, shining through 
the shade of clinging mosses, or the gay blossoming 
vines that festooned the trees, so that the Bowl was 
bathed in a many-coloured radiance, while, far above, 
the Rim frowned darkly over the scene. 

Through this bright place, so worthy of the best 
and purest of men and women, flitted gaily-dressed 
figures to the sound of music, and joyous laughter | 
reseunded through the valley. | 

It was a wild and lawless scene, full of the revelry | 
and recklessness of the pirates. 

Yola’s observations and sad musings were inter- 


rupted by the entrance of old Faca, who placed a hot | 
and sumptuous supper on the table, anddrew the cur- } 
tains to the windows of both cabins and looped up the | 
The negress then filled the swing- | 
ing lamp with a spicy, perfumed oil, and lighted it, | 
at the room was permeated with a delicious and | 


dividing tapestry. 


intoxicating fragrance. 

After she had retired Yola drank a cup of chocolate 
and ate her supper, testing every article before taking 
much of it, having apprehensions of poisons. 
had finished, and remained abstracted a long time. 
when there came a low tap at the outer door, the key 


entered. 
He was Senor Nerle! 


Yola gave one glance at his tall, slight form, | 
his white face, and general air of fashion and ele-| word to him about it—I couldn't. 


joy. 


relief, “can it be possible? 
me!” 


“Yes, Yola, I have come to save you!” answered 
ing her intense horror, 


Nerle, in his soft and gentle tones, as he pressed her 
hand. “ Poor little bird! 
suffered!” 


“ Yes,” said the little creature, eagerly, looking up | 
i into his face with an expression of trusting innocence. | she might be overheard, and then whispered : 





She | 


How you must have | 
| wonder, 


tended to weep. bp G25 5 SG ogy ’ 
“ We must.not weep, Senor Logg ‘Yola, re- 
pressing her: tears and looking at him with a sweet 


that-was-full of u Ne Lf@ By - 
prnoa feneefel of apeirete este 27 27 © 


I@id for the first few.days, because I am so soon 
going to him! You ki ow-we loved each other, 

: = Nerle, and;since he has gone I feel my life 
slowly ebbing away! Every.day |: grow less strong, 
and Thea the deathoaagal is soon coming for ‘me! 
I cannot live without Ruy!” 

Nerle uncovered his face, with a feeling of vague 
alarm at her words, and lovked at her more earnestly 
and scrutinizingly. 

Sure enough, her tiny, fairy-like form was a little 
smaller and slenderer than when hé hadseen her at 
Isla Grande, her tiny hands more transparent, her 
anyel-face more delicate in its outline, more spiritual 
in expression, and her glorious eyes had in thema 
strange, unearthly beanty—a rare and splendid lustre. 

“You must not talk of dying,” he said, witha 
shudder. ‘ You are too young and lovely to think of 
death! ‘'hink of Ruy as happier in the world to 
which he has gone, and make the best of this life. But 
let us understand each other, little bird. May I be 
your guardian, your brother? I have no relatives in 
the wide world. Will you be my ward, my sister? 
This world is as lonely to youas to me—let us be 
friends!” 

Yola placed both her little hands in his, and said: 

“You are very kind to me, Senor Nerle. While I 
live I'll be your sister. Ruy is dead—Senor Leol, 
too—Padre Lasso was a bad man, and you are my 
only friend.” 

Nerle kissed the hand he held, and replied : 

“That seals our compact. But you didu’t tell me 
how Ruy came to be alive. I thought he was dead 
and buried ?” 

Yola related how she had visited the vault, seen 
Lasso enter, giving all the details up to the time of 
her capture by the Bloodhound. ; 

“ Does Callocarras knew that you are aware of his 
marooning Ruy and his friends?” inquired Nerle, 
after a pause. 

“Yes, I think he knows it, but I haven't saida 
Oh, Senor Nerle, 
you cannot imagine how terrible he is! He di 
something awful just before coming here, and made me 


Senor Nerle!” she exclaimed, in an outburst of | promise not to tell any of his people about it. But I 
You have come to save/ can tell you. 
| overboard.” 


He killed six men and threw them 
As she said this, Yola looked up, her eyes express- 
“ Is it possible? ”, ejaculated Nerle, with simulated 


“What for?” 
Yola looked all about the cabin, as if fearing that 
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~* sCount Hogle owned this galleon, and had it filled 
with silver. The Bloodhound teok it away from him 
and sent the schooner home, keeping only six men to 
help him, and then they went and buried all the 
money at an island called the Peak. I can’t tell you 
the direction of the island, but I should know it if I 
saw it, and you could dig up the money. He killed 
the men so as to have it all to himself, and I wish you 
would get it all and return it to some of the count’s 
relatives.” 

There was a strange glitter in the dusky eyes of 
Nerle as he answered : 

“Never mind the money now, little bird. The 
first thing to consider is your safety. I have plenty 
of money to support us as long as’ we live, like a 
princess apd prince, 80 we will let the silver remain 
for the present. The count’s relatives are probably 
all rich. Can you tell me,” he added, “in what direc- 
tion is the island where Ruy was marooned? ” 

“No,” said Yola. “I was shut up all the time, and 
could not tell the course of the vessel. You will help 
me to look for it, won’t you? ” 

“ Alas!” replied Nerle, “there are thousands of 
islands in the Oarribean. We might search for weeks 
for that particular one and not find it. Besides, days 
have passed since then, and'they are all dead. You 
would be unable to distinguish his bones from those 
of his companions. The vultures, you know——” 

He arose and crossed the floor, putting aside the 
curtains and looking out into the Bowl. 

“ The lights are all out,” he said, “ and everybody’s 
gone to bed. It is time for us to make our escape. 
I see nothing of Callocarras, the villain, nor of any 
one else.” 

“Where is old Faca?” exclaimed Yola, in sud- 

. “Did she see you? She will betray 


“Not so, Yola. I have bribed her to accompany 
us, thinking you would like to havea woman with 
you. Come!” 

He took her hand, whispered a few words of en- 
couragement, and led her into the outer cabin, where 
old Faca was seated with a large bundle of clothing 
in readiness for the journey. She followed Nerle and 
Yola to the deck. 

“Softly!” whispered Nerle. 
alongside.” 

He let the old negress down into the boat, and car- 
ried Yola in his arms, depositing her in a snug nest of 
shawls, and then took the oars, rowing softly away 
from the galleon. 


“T have a small boat 


They shot out into the lagoon, Yola keeping a | 


vigilant and apprehensive watch for pirates, and then 


went into the passage opposite that by which the | 


silver-ship had entered. 

Here the air seemed damp and cool, and the dark- 
ness was intense in this place, owing to the over- 
hanging trees. 

Nerle leaned forward and covered Yola carefully 
with the warm shawls, and bade her be hopeful. 

When they reached the open sea, the meon had 
risen in unclouded beauty, and the night promised to 
be glorious. 

Nerle rowed off the shore for a little while, and 
then exclaimed : 

“There she lies, yonder!” 

Yola’s eyes followed the indication of his finger, 
and beheld the sloop, apparently stationary, at no 
great distance. 

“Callocarras said he had sentinels on the Rim,” 
she said. “ Won't they give the alarm ? ” 

“Oh, no,” answered Nerle, with a quiet smile. “I 
don’t believe they'll notice us. If they do, we shall 
s00n be beyond their reach.” 

He resumed his rowing in a vigorous manner, oc- 
casionally addressing Yola in a gentle way, and they 
neared the sloop. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
YOLA IN CUBA. 


Tue little beat soon swept alongside the sloop, and 
was drawn up by the dayits astern. Senor Nerle 
then took the tiny form of Yola in his arms, and 
stepped out upon the deck, followed by old Faca. 
The next moment the sloop was flying over the 
waters, and her owner carried Yola to the cabin, a 
luxurious and perfumed little apartment, supplied 
with every luxury and convenience. 

“This shall be your home for a day or two,” ho 
said, removing the shawls he had wrapped around 
her. “You will find me the best of attendants, Yola, 
and old Faca is your devoted slave.” 

There was indeed a change in the manner of the 
old negress, her bearing towards the lovely maiden 
being now characterized by the most respectful and 
kind attention, although in no way obtrusive. 

“You look too pale, little one,” continued Nerle, 
assisting her to a divan, and placing some silken 
cushions under her head. ‘There, go te sleep, while 
aca sits by your side and fans you.” 





} 
| 





He stepped softly to the cabin windows and opened 
them, admitting the soft warm air, and dropped the 
silken curtains over them to exclude the moonlight. 
He then placed some vases of gorgeous tropical 
flowers where the gentle breeze would sweep over 
them and bear the fragrance to Yola, and said: 

* There is an Zolian harp in one of these windows, 
little bird. Will it disturb you? ” 

“No, senor,” replied Yola. “I never heard one, 
but I’ve read of them. I'd like to hear it.” 

Nerle passed his hand with a lingering and tender 
mevement over the young girl’s forehead, and then 
went noiselessly from the cabin, closing the entrance 
behind him. 

The old negress seated herself on a pile of cushions 
at a little distance from the maiden and waved her 
fan, the air soon becoming delightfully cool. 

And then began, with the increased motion of the 
sloop, the weird and solemn music of the olian 
harp, so entrancing in its irregular melody. This 
music, combined with the fragrance of the blossoms, 
soon sent Yola into a gentle and healthful sleep, 
—_ which she did not awaken until long after day- 

ight. 

She found that Faca had already prepared breakfast 
in the cabin, and that Senor Nerle had at that mo- 
ment entered to partake of it. 

“Well, how has my little sister slept?” asked 
Nerle, kissing her hand. “ Do you feel very well this 
bright morning ? ” 

“Very well, thank you, senor. 
of your cabin?” 
“ Not at all. 

cabin.” 

Yola took the seat at the head of the table, and 
poured the chocolate for Nerle, who carved for her in 
return the daintiest bits of some broiled birds. 

When they had finished the meal, Yola went to 
the windows and looped back the curtains, looking 
~ upon the waters that reflected the unclouded sun- 

ight. 

“Senor Nerle,” she said, “are we going back to 
Isla Grande?” 

“ Not now, little one,” was his reply. ‘ Isla Grande 
is a lovely spot, but has too many associations with 
the past to be pleasant to you now. Moreover, you 
were unacquainted with the villagers, and have not a 
single friend there, except Padre Lasso.” 

Yola shuddered at the mention of Lasso’s name, and 
Nerle continued : 

“TI would like you to know who and what I am, 
Yola. My father was a Cuban stigar-planter, and my 
mother was the last of a noble Castilian family. I 
own our family estate in Cuba, and would like to take 
you there till you recover from the shock of Ruy’s 
death. Will you go, Yola?” 

The little creature looked earnestly into the face of 
Nerle, and strove to repress her natural repugnance to 
him, as she replied : 

“ Yes, senor, I will go with you. 
I go, since you are so kind?” 

A singular smile flitted over Nerle’s countenance as 
he said: 

“Some day, if you choose, you shall return to Isla 
Grande, but for the present I think a change of 
scene will do you good. Come out on deck awhile, 
little one, and let me cheer you up with some music.” 

He gave her his hand, and led her to the deck, at 
one end of which was stretcheda heavy awning, under 
which was hung a low hammock, lined with handsome 
shawls. 

He lifted her into this as if she had been an infant, 
placed a cushion under her head, some fruits and 
books in her lap, and then seated himself on a chair 
near her. 

While Yola rocked to and fro in the gentle breeze, 
screened from. the rays of the sun by the awning, 
Senor Nerle played for her upon a richly inlaid guitar, 
accompanying the instrument with his voice. His 
songs were all of love, and he put into them a passion- 
ate fervour which he had not yet ventured to use in 
his conversation with the maiden. 

The day thus wore away, with the most unceasing 
yet respectful devotion on the part of Nerle to Yola. 
Ile sang and played to her, fanned her, and read 


Did I deprive you 


There are several state-rooms off this 


Where else can 





aloud to her, or left her alone, whenever slie dictated. 
During that time, the passionate and enduring love he | 
had conceived for her had grown to be the chief ele- 
ment of his being, and he was implacably resolved to 
make her his wife. 

On the afternoon of the same day, just at sunset, | 
the sloop approached the home of Senor Nerle, a 
large sugar-plantation, a few leagues west of Cien- 
fuegos. 

“Here we are, Yola,” said Nerle, with a pleased 
expression on his countenance. “ Here is your future 
home.” 

Yola sat up in her hammock, and gazed about her, 
more to please Nerle than to gratify her curiosity. 

They were entering a small bay, from which sloped 
up toa gentle elevation a wide green lawn, dotted 





here and there with clumps of trees, festooned by 
gorgeous vines. At the summit of this elevation 
stood an elegant villa, with bay-windows, balconies, 
verandahs, of mixed styles of architecture, yet all har- 
monious and imposing. On both sides and at the 
back of this villa were large orange groves. 

The sloop ran into the bay, landing the owner, 
Yola, and old Faca, at a small wharf. 

“Bring up those bags you'll find in my state-room, 
boys,” then said Nerle. “As soon as you've brought 
them to me, take the sloop down the coast a couple of 
miles to her hiding-place, and remain on board till 
further orders. There are provisions enough to last 
a large party montlis, but you’d better come up every 
day for fruits and fresh meats.” 

He turned away, with Yola leaning on his arm, 
followed by the negress, and they walked slowly up 
to the villa. 

The doors were flung open on their arrival, and 
several negro servants appeared, by all of whom old 
Faca was greeted with delight, after their boisterous 
reception of their master. 

Nerle had hardly seated Yola in the grand saloon 
of the dwelling, when five of the men appeared laden 
with bags well-filled with gold. Their master counted 
these, repeated his orders, and distributed a handful 
of gold around, then sending them off to the sloop, 
which soon after disappeared under full sail. 

‘* Now, little sister,” said Nerle, turning to Yola, 
“let me show you to your apartment. The whole 
house is yours, too. The freer you are with it, the 
better I shall be pleased.” 

He conducted her and F'aca up a broad staircase 
into a handsome boudoir, with bedroom adjoining. 
The deep bay-windows, looking out upon the lawn 
and bay, gave an air of elegance to the apartment in 
addition to that given by the costly furniture, and 
Yola could not have failed to be pleased with her room. 

For a few hours after their arrival at the villa, 
Nerle kept up the réle of brother and sister, but his 
keen eyes noticed that the steps of the little maiden 
grew slower, and that she looked more shadowy and 
more like an angel than ever. He resolved to put an 
end to her grief, if possible, and for that purpose he 
called her, the next morning, into the grand saloon to 
talk with her. 

“Do you remember, little one,” he said, in his soft, 
persuasive tones, “ what I told you at Isla Grande, 
the afternoon that Ruy was placed in the vault?” 

“ Yes,” replied Yola, as she seated herself near the 
open window. “I remember it, senor. You were 
very kind to me—but we are now brother and sister, 
you know.” 

“{ know I made that proposition,” replied Nerle, 
“Dut I leave it to your generosity if I do not deserve 
some better reward than cold and formal titles, after 
all my devotion to you. I have struggled with my 
love to you—striven to uproot it from my soul, but it 
is impossible! It isa part of my being! What shall 
Ido? Will you not have mercy upon me? ” 

His simulated distress cut Yola to the heart. 

“Do not say’ so,” she said,“ my brother! My 
benefactor! I feel grateful to you—I feel a sister’s 
affection for you. But I shall soon be with Ruy.” 

Nerle covered his face with his hands and sank into 
a chair, apparently unable to stand. 

“ Oh, heaven!” he said, in a broken voice. ‘ Why 
do I love you so, bewildering little Yola? I seem to 
hear the voice of my dead friend Ruy say, ‘ Take Yola, 
my friend, and make her happy. Be to her what I 
would have been, aud let me be remembered in your 
mutual happiness.’ ” 

Yola became as white as a statue, and as motionless, 
on hearing this artful speech, aud it was some time 
before she could reply. 

At length she said, in a low, sad tone: 

“ Ruy does not speak thus to you, senor. Our love 
is not so slight that death can end it. In all the 
boundless ages of eternity, our love will never grow 
cold! Although dead, he loves me now more than 
ever before, with a lofty and grand affection, and his 
spirit is waiting for me. Ishall go to him soon, senor. 
Woul.l you talk of love to one whose. husband had 
gone away to be absent a few weeks?” 

“Tt is not so with you, Yola,” said Nerle. “You 
are indulging a morbid grief and cherishing a morbid 
affection. Why not fling off all sorrow? If you 
cannot be happy yourself, why not make me happy? ” 

This view of Nerle’s selfishness was new to Yola, 
and sho made no reply, feeling a return of her in- 
stinctive dislike of him. 

“ Pardon me if my words seem harsh,” he continued. 
“ You little imagine the exalted affection with which 
your innocence has inspired me. Oh, reconsider 
your decision, Yela. Promise to be mine. I will wait 
a montlh—six months.” 

he little maiden shook her head. 

“You grieve me, senor,” she said. ‘ Please say 
no more about our marriage. Be my brother, as you 
promised. I must be true to Ruy—my own, brave, 


precious Ruy!” 
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A strange look came into the dusky, glittering eyes 
of Nerle, and there was a metallic sound in his voice 
as he asked : 

“And does my devotion count for nothing, senorita ? 
When I risked my own life to rescue you from the ter- 
rible Bloodhound—venturing alone into his den be- 
cause I loved you—you care nothing forme! You 
throw me aside for some dead memory! You think 
my love nothing in comparison with the broken ties 
of your past——” 

Yola was astonished at his sudden change of man- 
ner, and her countenance revealed this sentiment so 
plainly that Nerle paused. 

“ Then you care nothing for me ? ” he said, resuming 
his gentleness, as a cloak which had accidentally 
dropped from him. “ You scorn and despise me——” 

**Oh, no, I do not,” she hastened to reply. “TI feel 
grateful to you-—you have acted nobly and generously 
toward me; but, oh, I must be true to Ruy.” 

For a moment Nerle shrank before the clear light 
in her splendid eyes, and then he said, in the gentles} 
whisper he could assume: 

“The way to be true to the dead, Yola, is to be just 
to the living. Youare not only wronging yourself 
by this yielding to sorrow, but are wronging the 
honest and devoted affection I bear you. Still, if you 
wish to make my life desolate ip 

He pretended to break down with a great sorrow, 
and again covered his face with his hands. Yola 
moved uneasily, retreated a step or two, appeared 
agonized beyond expression, and then returned to his 
side, putting her hand soothingly on his arm, and 
regarding him with a half-distracted gaze. 

“You will be merciful to me, Yola?” Nerle at 
length said, in his most persuasive tones. “ You will, 
with me, think of Ruy only as a tender memory ? 
You will be my own little wife?” 

Yola shook her head sadly, and replied: 

“Tam sorry for you, senor, but I cannot!” 

Nerle’s countenance fell, and a strange look came } 
over it. His gentleness and hypocrisy had failed 
him. 

“Then you will blight my life,” he said. ‘You 
doom me to unutterable wretchedness, because I have 
the misfortune to adore you! Life has no charm 
without you, and I know not what I may be tempted 
to do, if you deprive me of all hope - 

Yola interrupted him by a gesture. 

“Do not talk so!” she said. “Your words pain 
me. Ido not love you—I never can love you asI 
have loved Ruy! I can never be your wife!” 

Her look of sweet dignity, her air of firmness and 
resolution, all told Nerle that further appeals would 
be in vain. His manner changed. 

“Be politic,” he said, impatiently, “and marry me, 
even if you do not love me! You are driving me to 
depths of wickedness from which my soul would have 
recoiled in horror an hour ago.” 

Yola regarded him with an appalled look, and 
shrank from him. Nerle had been so gentle and at- 
tentive to her that it was hard to believe that: he 
could threaten, and she could not find voice to reply. 

“Then you won't marry me?” he said. “ You 
utterly refuse me? ” 

“T do!” said Yola, trembling before him, yet show- 
ing a gentle firmness of manner. “I don’t like you 
as well as I did, Senor Nerle, and I’m afraid I was 
mistaken in thinking you were a good and kind man. 
Ruy would not threaten——” 

“Tt’s Ruy, Ruy, Ruy!” interrupted Nerle, mock- 

ingly. ‘“ You have neither eyes nor ears for anybody 
but that nameless pilot! I should think, senorita, 
that when a rich man of high birth approaches you 
asa suitor, offering you unbounded wealth, foreign 
travel, a chance to lead the very best society, and 
thousands of other advantages, you might fling aside 
the childish fancy you felt for Ruy Leol, and be sensi- 
ble enough to perceive what might be for your 
good.” 
“T do see what is for my good! ” said Yola, with 
spirit, her fairy form expanding with her indignation. 
“T shall cling to Ruy, who was, notwithstanding your 
cruel sneers, a perfect gentleman—a true and brave 
man! I am-going to leave your house——” 

“ Oh, no you won’t!” said Nerle, with a cruel, ex- 
ultant smile, while his dusky eye glittered like dia- 
monds; ‘never, unless you become Senora Nerle! 
And I will immediately convince you that I am in 
earnest about my wooing! ” 

He seized her by the arm and dragged her, despite 
her cries and resistance, to a prison-like room in the 
villa, and locked her up and left her, without saying 
another word to her. 

(To be continued.) 











Tue Emicration Movement.—€migration to 
America proceeds with as much vigour at Queens- 
town as if it had only just begun. The ships are said 
to be invariably filled, and leave behind numbers of 
eager applicants for passages. One vessel last week | 





took out 800 persons. The men were all young, with 
two exceptions. There were many women on board, 
andamong them were seven nuns of the order of the 
Good Shepherd. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS 
OF THE WORLD. 


No. 4—THE GOLDEN PIGEONS—GRIZZLY ADAMS— 
GERMAN CHEMIST—HAPPY FAMILY —FRENCH 
NATURALIST. : 

“Oxp Grizzly Adams ” was quite candid when, in 
his last hours, he confessed to the clergyman that he 
had “ told some pretty large stories about his bears.” 
In fact, these “large stories” were Adams's “ beset- 
ting sin.” To hear him talk, one would suppose that 
he had seen and handled everything ever read or 
heard of. In fact, according to his story, California 
centained specimens of all things, animate and inani- 
mate, to be found in any part of the globe. He 
talked glibly about California lions, California tigers, 
California leopards, California hyenas, California 
camels, and California hippopotami. He furthermore 
declared he had, on one occasion, seen a California 
elephant, “at a great distance,” but it was “ very shy,” 
and he would not permit himself to doubt that 
California giraffes existed somewhere in the neigh- 
bourlood of the “ tall trees.” 

I was anxious to get a chance of exposing to Adams 
his weak point, and of showing him the absurdity of 
telling such ridiculous stories, A fit occasion soon 
presented itself. One day, while engaged in my 
office at the Museum, a man with marked Teutonic 
features and accent approached the door and asked if 
I would like to buy a pair of living golden pigeons. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “1 would like a flock of golden 
pigeons, if I could buy them for their weight in silver ; 
for there are no golden pigeons in existence, unless 
they are made from the pure metal.” 

“You shall see some golden pigeons alive,” he 
replied, at the same time entering my office and closing 
the door after him. He then removed the lid from a 
small basket which he carried in his hand, and sure 
enough there were snugly ensconced a pair of beauti- 
ful living ruff-necked pigeons, as yellow as saffron 
and as bright as a double-eagle fresh from the mint. 

I confess I was somewhat staggered at this sight, 
and quickly asked the man where those birds came 





m. 

A dull, lazy smile crawled over the sober face of my 
German visitor, as he replied in a slow, guttural tone 
of voice: 

“ What you think yourself?” 

Catching his meaning, I quickly answered: 

“T think it is a humbug? ” 

“Of course, I know you will say so; because you 
*forstha’ such things better as any man living, so I 
shall not try to humbug you. I have colour them 
myself.” 

On further inquiry, I learned that this German was 
a chemist, and that he possessed the art of colouring 
birds any hue desired, and yet retain a natural gloss 
on the feathers, which gave every shade the appear- 
ance of reality. 

“TI can paint you a green pigeon or a blue pigeon, 
a grey pigeon or a black pigeon, a brown pigeon or 
a pigeon half blue and half green,” said the German; 
“and if you prefer it, I can paint them pink or purple, 
or a little of each colour, and make yeu a rainbow 
pigeon.” 

The “rainbow pigeon” did not strike me as par- 
ticularly desirable; but, thinking here was a good 
chance to catch “ Grizzly Adams,” I bought a pair of 
golden pigeons for ten dollars, and sent them up to 
the “ Happy Family,” marked “ Golden Pigeons, from 
California.” Mr. Taylor, the great pacificator, who 
had charge of the Happy Family, soon came down in 
& state of perspiration. 

“ Really, Mr. Barnum,” said he, “I could not think 
of putting those elegant golden pigeons into the 
Happy Family—they are too valuable a bird—they 
might get injured—they are by far the most beautiful 
pigeons I ever saw; and as they are so rare, I would 
not jeopardize their lives for anything.” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ you may put them in a separate 
cage, properly labelled.” 

Monsieur Guillauden, the naturalist and taxidermist 
of the museum, has been attached to that establish- 
ment since the year it was founded, 1810. Heis a 
Frenchman, and has read everything upon natural 
history that was ever published in his ewn or in the 
English language. He is now seventy-five years old, 
but as lively as a cricket, and takes as much interest 
in natural history as he ever did. When he saw the 
Golden Pigeons, frem California, he was considerably 
astonished! He examined them with great delight 
for half an hour, expatiating upon their beautifal 
colour, and the near resemblance which every feature 
bore to the ruff-neck pigeon. He soon came to my 
office and said : 
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“Mr. B., these pigeons are superb, but they 
cannot be from ifornia. Audubon mention M 
such bird in his work upon Ornithology.” 

I told him he had better take Audubon home 
him that night, and perhaps by studying him y 
tentively ho would see occasion to change his ming 

The next day, the old naturalist called at my og, 
and remarked : 

“Mr. B., those pigeons are a more rare bird 
you imagine. They are not mentioned by Linnay 
Cuvier, Goldsmith, or any other writer on natu 
history, as far as I have been able to discover, | 
expect they must have come from some unexpl 
portion of Australia.” 

“ Never mind,” I replied, “we may get more liz 
on the subject, perhaps, before long. We will oy. 
tinue to label them ‘ California Pigeons,’ yntil we 
fix their nativity elsewhere.” 

The next morning, “Old Grizzly Adams,” whos, 
exhibition of bears was open in Fourteenth-streg, 
happened to be passing through the Museum, when hiy 
eyes fell on the “Golden California Pigeons.” 4, 
looked a moment and doubtless admired. He so 
after came to my office. 

“Mr. B.,” said he, “you must let me havo thoy 
California pigeons.” 

“T.can’t spare them,” I replied. 

“But you must spare them. All the birds anj 
animals from California ought to be together. Yo 
own half of my California menagerie, and you mus 
lend me those pigeons.” 

_ “Mr. Adams, they are too rare and valuable a biri 
to be hawked about in that manner ; besides, I expe 
they will attract considerable attention here.” 

“ Oh, don’t be a fool,” replied Adams, “ Rare bird, 
indeed! Why, they are just as common in Califoruis 
as any other pigeon! I could have brought a hundred 
of them from San Francisco, if I had thought of it.” 

“But why did you not think of it?” I asked, with 
@ suppressed smile, 

“Because they are so common there,” said Adams, 
“T did net think they would be any curiosity her. 
I have eaten them in pigeon-pies hundreds of times, 
and shot them by the thousand! ” 

I was ready to burst with laughter to see how 
readily Adams swallowed the bait, but maintaining the 
utmost gravity, I replied : 

“Oh well, Mr. Adams, if they are really so common 
in Califernia, you had probably better take them, ani 
you may write over and have half-a-dozen pairs sent 
to me for the Museum.” 

“ All right,” said Adams; “I will send over tos 
friend in San Francisco, and you shall have them her 
in a couple of months.” 

I told Adams that, for certain reasons, I would pre- 
fer to change the label so as to have it read: “ Golden 
Pigeons from A ia.” 

“ Well, call them what you like,” replied Adams, “I 
suppose they are probably about as plenty in Auw- 
tralia as they are in California.” 

I fancied I could discover a sly smile lurking ia 
the eye of the old bear-hunter as he made this reply. 

The pigeons were labelled as I suggested, and this 
is how it happened that the Bridgeport non-believing 
lady, mentioned in my last letter, was so much at- 
tracted as = solicit some of their eggs in erder to 

rpetuate the species. 

Pedix or eight weeks after this incident, I was in the 
California Menagerie, and noticed that the “ Golden 
Pigsons” had assumed a frightfully mottled appear- 
ance. Their feathers had grown out, and they were 
half white. Adams had been so busy with his bears 
that he had not noticed the change, I called him up 
to the pigeon-cage, and remarked : 

“Mr. Adams, I fear you will lose your Golden 
Pigeons ; they must be very ill; I observe thoy are 
turning quite pale!” 

Adams looked at them a moment with astonish- 
ment; then turning to me, and seeing that I could not 
suppress a smile, he indignantly exclaimed : 

“ Hang the Golden Pigeons! You had better take 
them back to the Museum. You can’t humbug me 
with your painted pi se 

This was too much, and “I laughed till I cried” to 
witness the mixed look of astonishment and vexation 
which marked the “ grizzly” features of Old Adams. 

“These Golden Pigeons,” I remarked, “are very 
common in California, I thixk I heard you say? 
When do you expect my half-dozea pairs will ar- 
rive?” 

“You go to thunder, you old humbug!” replied 
Adams, as he marched off indignantly, and soon 
disappeared behind the cages of his grizzly bears. 

From this time, Adams seemed to be more careful 
about telling his large stories. Perhaps he was not 
cured altogether of his habit, but he took particular 
pains when making marvellous statements to have 
them of such a nature that they could not be disproved 
so easily’as was that regarding the “ Golden California 
Pigeons.” P, 'T. BARNUM. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FATAL SECRET. 


—_—- 
CHAPTER XIL 


At her approach domestic peace is gone; 
Domestic broils at her approach come on. 


"Tis not for us to tell 
Though the head droops not, that the heart is ey 


“‘ THERE they are a talking their senseless gibber- 
ish,” muttered Giles. “If I were Master Claude I 
wouldn’t have any such goings on in my house—that 
I wouldn’t.” But the old hypocrite bowed demurely 
te the two as he drew back their chairs for them, and 
prepared to do honour to the family by waiting upon 
them with the utmost assiduity. 

The few days they had been inmates at Fountains, 
had not accustomed them to the servants, and both the 
elder guests betrayed their dislike, and Savella laughed 
aloud when Giles waited upon her; and she said, in 
@ low voiee, to Isola: 

“What a funny-looking old man! But I must 
learn to like him, I suppese.” 

The young girl coloured, and replied in the same 
guarded tone: 

“Do not hurt his feelings by showing him that you 
think him so. Giles is a faithful family servant, who 
was born and reared in this place, and he has as 
= respect for himself in his sphere as either you 
er 

Savella opened her large black eyes, and repeated : 
PN Surely you do not elaim kindred with 


“Only the kindred of affection,” replied Isola, in a 
—_ voice; “and my father shares the same feel- 

ig.” 

“Really,” thought Savella, “claiming my uncle as 
her father, and speaking of herself as a child of the 
family, this presumption is insufferable.” 

But she only said: 

“Tt is a custom I shall not follow. I look upon 
servants as too inferior to be placed on such an 
equality as that implies.” 

“ Then I am afraid you wil never become as beloved 
as their future mistress should be.” 

“ Their present mistress, you mean.” 

Isola regretted the revelation of character her new 
acquaintance was making, and she began to fear that 
Savella would not quite come up to the ideal she had 
formed of her from her letter to her uncle. 

While this conversation went on, Fortaine was 
endeaveuring to play the part of the courteous host to 





[SOMERTON PRODUCES THE MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. ] 


the elder guests. Somerton talked easily and well, but 
Senora Roselli scarcely opened her lips, and her glit- 
tering eyes were fixed at intervals on Isola with an 
expression that annoyed and almost alarmed her pro- 
tector. 

Isola, as usual, presided at the table as the mistress | 
of the house, and the senora was evidently offended | 
that she had not been at once superseded by the | 
heiress. She determined in her own mind that this | 
state of affairs should not long continue; and she | 
speculated on the chances of altogether ridding her- 
self of one who was a dangerous rival to her niece, 
and might become a spy upon herself and her auxiliary 
in their schemes of plunder. 

Supper was at last over, and the party went out on 
the lawn to enjoy the view of the valley bathed in 
the last rays of a gorgeous sunset. Somerton dis- 
coursed of his foreign travels, and Fontaine found 
that he had visited every European capital; he pos- 
sessed a vast amount of curious information, and had 
evidently been familiar with every class in life. He 
exerted himself to make a favourable impression upon 
his host, and but for the weight that pressed upon his 
mind Fontaine would have keenly enjoyed his vivid 
pictures of the scenes with which he had himself once 
been familiar; but the presence of the senora was an 
incubus from which there was no escape, and he 
dreaded the interview which he knew must take place 
between them before many hours had elapsed. 

She sat near the two, absorbed in thought, while 
Isola and her new friend promenaded over the 
lawn engaged in a conversation which never seemed 
to flag. Savella was flattering and caressing, and she 
said so many amiable things that Isola chided herself 
for mistrusting her sincerity. Much as she wished to 
love the niece of her guardian, she felt a faint fear at 
her heart, growing stronger with every passing mo- 
ment, that there was really little congeniality between 
herself and the heiress. In her desire to impress 
Isola with her generosity, Savella rather overacted 
the part she had undertaken to perform, and a sense 
of her desolate position for the first time forced itself 
painfully upon Isola’s heart. 

Savella insisted on knowing her early history, and 
how Mr. Fontaine came to adopt her as his daughter. 
With perfect simplicity the story was told, and the 
listener expressed her sympathy in so natural a 
manner as to touch Isola at last. 

Savella thoughtfully said: 





“Tt was a cruel fate to lose your mother in so 
dreadful a manner, and with her all clue to your | 
family. But you must be of gentle blood, Isola. You 
are too lovelv to have sprung from an ignoble race, | 


and my uncle has done wisely to give you the educa- 
tion of a lady.” 

The close of the speech rather marred the effect of 
its commencement, and Isola replied : 

“T owe everything to Mr. Fontaine. He has been 
both father and mother to me, and my life shall be 
devoted to him. If by chance my own father were to 
trace me now, I could not place his claims in compe- 
tition with those of him who had so long filled his 
place.” 

Savella vaguely said: 

“My uncle is still a very handsome man in spite of 
his prematurely whitened hair. I wonder if he has 
never thought of making you something nearer than 
an adopted daughter? ” 

“Miss Fontaine, how dare you insinuate such a 
thing !” indignantly exclaimed Isola, for she felt as 
if a sacrilegious hand had been laid on the very holy 
of holies. ‘‘ My father is truly one to me, and such a 
thought as that has never occurred to either of us. I 
beg that you will never hint such a thing again, for he 
would be inexpiably offended.” 

“ Excuse me—but the thought was a very natural 
one, I am sure, and I'll venture any money that it has 
been entertained by others. But I will be on my 
guard, for the frown of my stately uncle, I can fancy, 
would quite annihilate me.” 

Isola was repelled and wounded; she sank into 
silence, and shortly afterward Senora Roselli arose 
and said she would retire to her chamber, as the day’s 
travel had fatigued her. 

Is@la, preceded by Cicely bearing lights, went up 
with the two ladies and showed them to their respec- 
tive apartments. The senora took a comprehensive 
survey of her own; but its luxurious appointments 
were so much superior to anything she had been ac- 
custemed to that she could find no fault. At the door 
of Savella’s room Isola said : 

“ Good night; and may pleasant dreams visit you in 
this first night spent beneath your parental roof.” 

“Thank you. You are very generous, Isola, for I 
know that my coming must make a great difference 
to-you.” 

“My dear father’s love you cannot alienate from 
me}; the rest I have no claim on, and for its luss I 
have no right to feel a regret. Good night,” and she 
escaped from the kiss she saw that Savella intended 
to give her. 

She had already wounded her in too many covert 
ways for her to be willing to receive it. and she 
slowly turned toward her own room, feeling a vague 
sense of dread and oppression, for which she could 
not account. 
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Cicely remained te assist her new mistress in disrob- 
ng; but after asking her many questions, to which 
the girl replied as briefly as possible, Savella dis- 
missed her; and as the echo of her departing foot- 
steps died away, she flitted across the white hall and 
entered the apartment of her aunt. 

Closing the door after her, she threw herself on a 
chair close beside the one occxpied by Senora Roselli, 
and triumphantly asked : 

“ Have I not + howe well? Iam sure there could be 
no fault to find in my conduct this evening.” 

“Not much. You commenced well enough, but 
why did you desert your uncle to pay court to that 
jnterloper? I shall leave no means untried to get rid 
of her without delay.” 

“ You had better be cautious how you attempt that. 
My uncle is evidently much attached to her, and that | 
is why I tried to win her over. But somehow I do 
not feel as if I have perfectly succeeded. I am sure 
that I flattered her enough. If she had been a god- 
dess I could not have made her out more adorable 
than I did; but she took it all as coolly as if such 
speeches are mace to her every day.” 

“Do you wish her to remain here as a rival not 
only with your uncle, but with every lover who may 
present himself? You are but a commonplace girl 
leside her, for I cannot deny that she is very attrac- 
tive. You. will never really be mistress of Foun- 
tains till this girl is thrust away from it.” 

“But I cannot see how you are to accomplish that 
without risking everything. My uncle will never 
consent to give her up.” 

“Won't he? Wait and see—that is all. Your 
uncle is no hero tome. Iknow him. I can tell that 
of him which he would die sooner than have revgaled, 
I can force him to give up his dearest wishes at my 
command, and I intend to use my power.” 

“What de you know of him, Aunt Bianca? You 
are always hinting atsomething dreadful; but if I am 
to bear his name, I do not wish it stained with dis- 
honour. Remember that, if you please.” 

*- Have no fears of public disgrace, Savella., Much 
as Mr. Fontaine may merit it, I shall not be the person 
to bring it upon him. I shall only use my power to 
attain my own private ends, and my first effort will be 
to rid you of a dangerous rival.” 

“ Tf you can do so quietly, I shall not object, for as 
you say, Isola is too handsome to be brought in con- 
tinual contrast with myself. I am afraid we should 
not long continue friends; but be sure that yeu do not 
implicate me, for that would cause me to lose ground 
with my uncle which I could never recover.” 

Senora Roselli impressively replied: 

“It is aH-important that you shall win the confi- 
dence and affection of Mr. Fontaine. Be sure that I 
sliall do nothing to compromise you with him.” 

“ After all, if half this fine estate belongs to me, I 
cannot see why you lay such stress on that.’ I have 
enough to be independent of him, even if he should not 
love me very cearly.” 


* You are yet under age, Savella, and Mr. Fontaine | 


will have the control of person and fortune for several 
years toceme. If you will be guided by me, you will 
inherit the whole estate at his death, and a hundred 
thousand pounds are worth trying for.” 
“Ts itas much as that? ‘Then I must have as much 
in my own right?” 
*“ Of course you have; you area great heiress, and 
in Italy, with such a fortune as that, you might marry 
ian. If it were not for the chance that you 
imately gain the whole, I should be in favour 





your share and going back without delay. 
At any rate, I do not anticipate a long sojourn in this 
cold land, so different from our beautiful country. 
Claude Fontaine’s doom is written on his brow—he | 
will not live long.” 

Savelia started and changed colour. 

“What can you mean? I never saw a healthier, | 
stronger-looking man than my uncle. Though his 
hair is white, there are no other evidences of decay.” | 

“Tush, child, youarenojudge. hat florid appear- 
ance of health is the surest symptom of apoplexy in 
persons of his temperament. He may drop dead any 
day, and the sooner that day comes the better for you 
and me. You know that I am something of a seeress, 
and I have never foretold the death of any one that it 
did not soon happen.” 

Savella trembled and seemed to breathe with diffi- 
culty. After a pause she said: 

“Tonly hope you will never foretell mine, Aunt 
Bianca; for somehow I almost think if you did so, 
you might try to bring about the fulfilment of the 
prophecy.” 

‘the woman laughed strangely. She said: 

“You are silly, Savella. I am only a keen ob- 
server, and see signs of approaching dissolution 
which are unnoticed by others. For years Mr. Fon- 
taine has suffered both mentally and physically, and 
it would not surprise me if he yet ended bis life by 
suicide; that is, if disease does not anticipate the | 
necessity.” 





Savella suddenly drew away from her, and, rising, | 
paced up and down the floor many moments in per- 
turbed silence. At length she went toward the door, | 
saying, in a constrained tone: 

“Good night, aunt; I hope you will sleep well in | 
this strange house; but you have put such dismal | 
thoughts in my head that I am afraid I shall not be 
able to do the same.” 

“ Yes, you will, for your nerves are strong enough 
to bear much more than the insinuation that a sudden 
death may some day occur which will make you rich, 
and independent of control.” 

The result proved that she spoke the truth, for | 
after. a few moments of desultory thought, Savella 
felt the influence of her late fatigue, and settling her- 
self comfortably on her luxurious couch, she soon 
sank into a refreshing sleep; but Isola’s wish that 
she might have pleasant dreams was not realized, for 
those that came to her were filled with phantoms 
from the weird realm of sleep, and she was haunted 
with a vision of a strong man falling suddenly before 
her in the stone-like immobility of death. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
Dark, scowling fiend, at whose malignant breath 
Life's fairest blossoms wither and decay— 
Dread miuister of sorrow and dismay ! 
Richardson. 

Tne ill-assorted party met at the breakfast table in 
apparent geod spirits, for each one made an effort to 
conceal the inward unrest that was shared by all. 

The morning was deliciously calm and clear, and 
as Savella expressed a wish to explore the grounds, 
Tsola proposed an early ramble to her. Throwing 
on wide-brimmed straw hats, they departed, and Fon- 
taine saw them leave with regret; he wished to post- 
pone as long as possible the inevitable interview be- 
tween himself and Senora Roselli; but now he felt 
that he must resign himself to it, Saveila, in spite of 
her reserablance to her aunt, had made a favourable 
impression upon him, and he thought that all that was 
objectionable in her manners must be speedily corrected 
by constant association with so refined and elegant a 
companion as Isola. 

Somerton interrupted the reverie into which he had 
fallen as Le looked after the two light figures flitting 
to and fro upon the lawn, by saying: 

“Mr. Fontaine, you probably wish to hear all that I 
have to relate concerning the marriage of your brother. 
I am ready at any moment to prove to you its validity 
by producing the certificate that I have brought with 
me.” 

“ Come with me into my library,” Fontaine wearily 
replied. “ Painful as auy allusion to those days must 
be to me, I must bear it, and the sooner we finish this 
business the better. Come, madam, since I presume 
it is your wish to be present at the interview ?” 

Senora Roselli nodded and promptly arose. The 
three were soon seated in the library, where Fontaine 
was the first to speak. 

“Till I heard of your arrival ia London, and the 
errand on which you came, I never suspected that my 
brother had actually giveu his hand to Savella Savelli. 
Had I been aware of it, I should have sought out his 
child long since and brought her to my own home. 
Tell me the particulars, if you please, in as brief a 
manner as possible.” 

‘Such is my purpose. I was at that time the chap- 
lain in the family of an English nobleman residing in 
Rome, and tutor to his sons. I casually made the 
acquaintance of your brother, and he shortly after- 
ward came to me and offered mea. large sum to per- 
form a clandestine ceremony between himself and a 
young Roman girl with whom he had fallen passion- 
ately in love. He stated that his brother, who was 
his travelling companion, would oppose his wishes, be- 
cause he was himself deeply enamoured of the intended 
bride; but Savella once his wife he would become re- 
conciled to it, and, he believed, would smooth his way 
to a reconciliation with his father. 

“TI need not repeat all the arguments he used to 
overcome my hesitation; I yielded at last to his 
ardent entreaties, and joined in marriage Henry Fon- 
taine and Savella Savelli. Here is the proof, which 
I have brought with me for your inspection.” 

As Somerton ceased speaking, he drew forth a worn 
pocket-book and took from it a paper yellowed by 
time, which Fontaine mechanically took into his hand 
and glanced over. He saw that it was correct in every 
particular, and with an effort said: 

“ I am satisfied of the truth of yourstatements; yet 
it seems strange to me that a man of your knowledge 
of the world did not know that by applying to the 
English minister at any foreign court you could 
easily ascertain the residence of my family.” 

“Such application was made, but without success, 
as the senora can bear witness,” replied Somerton. 
“There are several families bearing your name in 
this country. It has- taken years to trace tle true 


man, and at last Ionly succeeded through the efforts 
‘ 





i. ae 
of a friend; he perseveringly followed up the clus 
with which I furnished him, and at last ascertaineg 
where the brother of Henry Fontaine resided,” 

“T do not remember that I made a mystery of my 
place of abode, and I thought that you, senora, werg 
fully aware of the county from which I came.” 

‘Thus appealed to, the senora spoke in a clear, dig. 
tinct tone : 

“I have heard you speak of your native land, ang 
doubtless did so, but the geography of this country 
was not familiar to me, and its numerous divisions 


| puzzle me yet. I thoughtof you only as an English. 


man, and unfortunately when the time to act came, 
neither my poor Savella nor I could remember wha 
county you came from. In your precipitate flight 
from Rome after the, death of your brother, you took 
with you such letters and papers as might have en- 
lightened, us ;- and, .as’ Mr, ton says, till his 
friend traced you, we did not know where to sesk 
on. 

, ‘This explanation seemed satisfactory enough, and 
with a sigh Fontaine said: - 4 

“T conld have wished it had been otherwise, | 
shall do my to teach Savella the responsibilities of 
her new position.” 

_ A sneer flitted over the lip of the senora, though 
she spoke in a guarded tone: 

‘*Savella will doubtless prove a tractable pupil, for 
she has a kind heart, and already thinks her Uncls 
Claude an oracle of wisdom.” 

“In which epinion you are far from concurring,” 
replied Fontaine, gravels. almost haughtily. “If my 
—_ were. rany influence alone, I should not 

es 
feelings on 
young.” ; 
“Is that intended asa hint that my presence in 
your house is not welcome? ” asked the senora, ina 
constrained tone; and she made a ra;id sign to 
Somerton, which was responded to by his rising 
abruptly, and saying : 

“*] will no longer intrude on an interview which 
you both probably prefer should be strictly private,” 
and without any attempt on the part of Fontaine to 
detain him, he left the room. . 

Senora Roselli kept her eyes fixed on Fontaine's 
face, as if anxiously awaiting his response, and after a 
painful pause he said: 

“It is not my wish to be rude to you beneath my 
own roof; ‘but you best know whether your -presenco 
here can be welcome to. me;.orthat I, knowing you 
so well in other days, can have confidence thai the 
influence your near relation to my niece giyes you 
over her, will be used to her advantage or my own 
happiness.” 

Her eyes flashed, and a red glow came into her 
cheek, as she defiantly said: 

“ Yet it is my purpose to remain here, whether wel- 
come to you or not. As to happiness, I do not know 
how you dare expect it.” 

“I do not,” he sadly replied. ‘God is just, and I 
bear too heavy a load of sin to hope anything from 
Him but pardon for the past. I have tried to expiate 
the evil by doing all the good that lay iu my power; 
but if I acted on that fatal night, you instigated the 
crime—you practised the deception that plunged mo 
in a sea of anguish, whose surging waves have at 
times almost overwhelmed me, Oh, Bianca! you 
have been the eyil genius of my life!” 

His voice arose, until its piercing tones teuched even 
the callous heart of the listener. She said, in a sub- 
dued tone: 

“It wasa fatal mistake I myself made which caused 
the lamentable catastrophe of that night. After all, 
Savella was the one most to blame. It was her 
coquetry that led to the wretched end.” 

* Do not speak of it—I,cannot bear it.. To see you, 
to hear you speak again, rives my heart with anguish. 
How I lived through the days that followed my 
brother's death is a mystery to me, I fled from Rome, 
but I sent you money. I paid you well to keep the 
secret that was known alone to you and myself.” 

“And I have kept it, I have done more: I have 
denied myself every indulgence that I might give 
your brother’s child such an education as would fit 
her for her future position. I studied your language 
myself that I might teach her to speak it from child- 
hood up. I have brought her to you iz the bloom of 
her youth; and I flatter myself that she will not be 
found an unworthy representative of your family.” 

“TI owe you thanks for what you have done for her, 
and it is my purpose to show my appreciation of your 
sacrifices in a more substantial manner. Bianca, do 
not misinterpret what I am about to say to you. Your 
knowledge of life must make you aware that your 
presence here must be painful to me; neither the 
climate nor the habits of the people of this country 
will prove congenial to you, and I think it will be best 
to enter into a mutual compact by which your own 
interests will be served, and such peace as I may now 
hope for may be secured.” 


pair of moulding her opinions and guiding her 
every important subject, for she is yet very 
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— 
face settled into its old hardness of expression 
---} listened, and with a curling lip she briefly 


ite on; I shall not misconstrue your language.” 

« T propose this: if you will return to Italy, leaving 
Savella to my eare, I will pledge myself to pay you a 
liberal annuity as long as you live. My présence can- 
not be more welcome to you than yours is to me; 
¢hen wherefore keep alive the bitterness of ‘the past | 
by inhabiting the same house, or even dwelling in the 
same land?” . : 

He paused, and earnestly, almost imploringly, re- 
garded her. Her cheeks had a spot of crimson in the 
centre of each, and her black eyes glittered as those of | 
the basilisk about to strike. In tones of concentrated | 
passion, she said: ’ ed 

“§o, you dare to offer me a bribe to leave the child 
of my adoption, to be paid from the wealth that is 
Jawfully hers! for you, as a criminal, have no rights. | 
The hour in which you immolated the father of this 
child gave to her your possessions as the price of his 
blood, I have brought her hither to claim her rights, 
and they. shall be exacted to the last farthing. 
Neither will I leave her to the mercy of a man stained 
with the crime of fratricide, for Ido not know what 
deeper wickedness you might be tempted to commit. 
Savella is as dear to me as this beggar you have 
picked up and reared as your daughter can possibly 
be to you, and to defend her rights against her I will 
maintain my ground, whether my presence is wel- 

«ome or not.” 

Contempt and indignation alternately swayed the 
heart of the listener, and for a few moments he was 
incapable of speaking. He finally said: 

“T have long known you to bea hard and unscru- 
pulous woman, Bianca, but I did not anticipate defi- | 
ance and insult under my own roof, even from you. 
How innocent I was of any intention to injure my 
brother no one is so well aware as yourself; how | 
bitterly the frantic act, committed in a moment of | 
outraged feeling, has been repented is attested by the | 
lines upon my brow, the snowy hair that lies upon | 
my temples. But you are ruthless; you have come 
hither to embitter the life which, God knows, was 
sad cnough before; but there is one thing you shall 
not do: you shall not insult or treat with contumely 
the child I have reared as my own. Isola was thrown 
upon my protection in an hour in which I felt for- 
saken by God and man. She was helpless and 
motherless, but I have no reason to believe that she 
belongs to a plebeian race. Her appearance contradicts 
the supposition; besides, her clothing was of fine 
material, and the ornaments she wore are not such as 
are within the means of the poor. I have reared her 
as my heiress; but when she heard of the existence 
of my niece, she'received'the news with such disin- 
terested joy that she rendered herself more dear to 
me than she ever was before. I shall do no wrong 
to Savella, but if my life is spared I shall provide for 
my child as becomes the position I once intended her 
to fill.” 

“Perhaps you have thought of marrying her?” 
sneered the listener. “That would be the easiest 
method of providing for her; and men of your age 
usually prefer a bride of tender years.” 

Could a look have killed, that which flashed from 
ithe eyes of Fontaine must-have had that effect. His 
voice rang out with terrible emphasis: 

“Woman ! is nothing sacred to you? Would you 
sully the tender paternal interest I feel in tho child 
who came to me in her infancy—who pillowed her 
baby head upon my breast, and learned to lisp from 
my lips—by such an insinuation as that? I should as 
soon think of wooing the daughter of my own 
blood as this one of my heart. If I dared to ask 
another to share my broken life, there is one better 
suited to mein years who would have been my choice 
above all other women; but I will shadow no heart 
with the grief that restson mine. Alone I shall walk 
to my grave—alone bear the punishment of the crime 
I committed at your instigation.” 

“You obeyed the voice of your own evil passions— 
of your own jealousy—yet you seek to shelfer your- 
self behind me,” she contemptuously retorted. “So 
let it be; but my hand was guiltless of blood; no 
penalty attaches to me as it doesto you. I came 
hither to watch over my niece, and here I will remain 
—that is my ullimatum. So you may spare yourself 
any future efforts to rid yourself of me; and I exact, 
as the consideration due to the heiress of Fountains, 
that Savella shall be recognized as the mistress of 
this establishment, and the dependant be placed in her 
true position.” 

“Madam, . you assume too mach when you dictate | 
terms to me. ‘This is my house, and I shall act in it | 
as seems best to me. If my niece is dissatisfied with | 
her position, I can divide the estate, and set aside her 
portion, She can then go whither she will, though I | 
‘should have preferred to keep her with me if she could | 
remain.alone.” _ , 

“ And are you prepared to pay the accumulated in- 











| fiil.” 


come of all these years? ” she maliciously asked. “It 
is a large sum, and with my consent Savella shall 
never abate a penny of the reckoning.” 

She saw the chauge in his face, but he steadily 
answered : 

“Tt would inconvenience me to do so at once, but 
my niece is under age, and I am her natural guardian. 
By the time she attains her majority, 1 think I could 
arrange my affairs in such a manner as to enable me 
to settle with her. I would do so, even if it im-| 
poverished me, for limited fortune would be more wel- | 
come to me than dishonour—a humble home more 
congenial tlian a splendid one filled with discord.” } 

“Itis a pity that your fancy cannot be indulged,” | 
she lightly replied, “ but it is impossible. Savella is | 
charmed with her surroundings; fascinated by her | 
newly found uncle; and she will never consent to 
leave the homein which her father first saw the light. 
She has even taken a fancy to your adopted daughter, | 
and declares that it is her purpose to regard her as a | 
sister. Since she is generous enough to do this, you | 
can surely tolerate beneath your roof the presence of 
one who has been a mother to her.” 

Fontaine's brew cleared slightly: 

“Tam happy to hear that Savella thus far proves 
herself worthy of the name she bears. I entreat you 
to leave ler heart to act out its own promptings, for I | 
earnestly desire that she and Isola shall be the best of 
friends; it will be an alvantage to both of them. 
Let us declare a truce, madam. Since your resolution 
to remain at Fountains is immovable, 1 pledge myself 
to extend to you that courtesy which is due to a guest; 
but, as the mistress of my house, I will recognize 
neither yourself nor your niece. Isola shall not be 
reduced to tle condition of a mere dependant, for she 
is the child of my affections, and, so long as I live, 
she shall maintain the position I have reared her to 


Finding him immovable en this point, Senora 
Roselli arose and said : 

“ Perhaps it will be as well for Savella to avoid the 
burden of housekeeping, for she is young and has no 
experience. She can live witout that care till she 
marries; besides, her studies are not yet completed, 
and Mr. Somerton, who has been her friend and 
tutor for years, has the hope that you will permit him 
to complete the education of his pupil. He also has 
made sacrifices on Savella’s account, and it is but just 
that “ 

“Enough, madam,” interrupted Fontaine; “I am 
already aware of his kindness to my niece, and I see 
no objection to what you propose. Mr. Somerton 
seems to be a man of varied information, and as he 
has done so much for Savella without reward, it is but 
just that he shall retain his position now she can 
afford to pay him a liberal salary. You can tell him 
as much from me.” 

“Thank you; and now, Claude, let us sheathe the 
dagger and be good friends.” 

She held out her hand, which he took in his own; 
but with a thrill of repulsion he instantly dropped it, 
although he remarked its singular beauty; such long 
tapering fingers and perfect proportions are found in 
sculpture, but rarely seen in flesh and blood. Fon- 
taine remembered another hand of the same statuesque 
mould which his own had once pressed with all the 
ardour of a first passion ; but this was the sole resem- 
blance he could detect between the sisters. 

Senora Roselli left the library, ani Fontaine paced 
the floor a few moments after her departure; but the 
very atmosphere seemed still pervaded by her presence, 
and he felt that it was oppressive to him. He threw 
on his hat and hurried out of the house to seek in rapid 
exercise to throw off tle incubus the last interview had 
left upon his mind. 

The two girls were returning from their ramble to 
order horses for a ride, Savella was to take her first 
lesson in eqttestrianism, and when she saw her uncle 
she gaily proposed to him to be their escort in the pro- 
posed excursion. 

Fontaine could not well refuse her first request, and 
the tliree promenaded on the lawn till the horses were 
brought out, A beautiful Arabian, with flowing mine, 
had been given to Isola; gentle as he was spirited, 
Selim had borne her many years in safety, and she 
was as much attached to him as one could become to 
so noble and serviceable an animal. She now offered 
him to Savella as more tractable than any other horse 
in the stud, and mounted one of less beauty herself. 

Fontaine placed the two in their saddles and 





mounted on his coal-black steed, which answered to 
the name of Lucifer; he took the bridle-rein of his 
niece and guided her horse for her. 

As the party rode away, Somerton joined Senora | 
Roselli, who stood watching the trio. He waited till 
the servant had disappeared, and then asked: 

“Ts it settled? Am Ito remain here as a satellite 
of the new heiress? ” 

“ Of course; my power could accomplish that, or it 
could do nothing. ‘I'o do him justice, though, Fontaine 
offered no objection. He said it was due to you to 


| speak in English, and she 
' yoom with a feeling of aggravation against tho whels 


permit you to retain your situation now that Savella 
can remunerate you handsomely.” 

“Ha! ha! I can but laugh at his credulity. Tutor! 
yes, I have taught Savella many lessons she would 
never have learned without me, and to me she chiefly 
owes her correct knowledge of the English language. 
It is well that [am to remain, for it is necessary to 
the success of our plans that I should be established 
in the house. You with your temper, and Savella 
with her wilfulness, would soon disgust and annoy 
this proud man till he would risk everything to free 
himself from you. He is as haughty as the prince 
of darkness himself, aud requires nice mauagement 
to bring him to the point that is essential to our 
interests.” 

“ And that point ? ” she interrogated. 

‘* Of course you know it is to induce him to settle 
everything he owns on Savella. ‘Till that is accom- 
plished, nothing is gained.” 

“You will not succeed. I have tried my power 
over him, and, great as it is, through my kuowledge 
of the dreary secret of his life, he batilled me. He even 
refused to dethrone that odious girl in favour of his 
heiress ” 

“Ah, bah! that only proves that you are no 
Machiavelli in petticoats. You try to browbeat people 
into yielding to your imperious will; but I have other 
and surer means of success.” 

“ What are they ? ” she impatiently asked. 

Somerton lowered his voice to a whisper, and after 
uttering a few mysterious seutences again spoke 
aloud: 

“As to the girl, I leave her to you. Soinsignificant 
an obstacle to the possession of this noble property 
can be easily dealt with. Have you any scruples as 
to the means ?” 

“None; she must be removed, and that quickly, 
though without suspicion falling on me. Your skill 
will enable you to arrange it so?” 

“ Of course—I have meddled with chemistry, and I 
know agents that will undermine the health slowly 
and naturally. No ordinary physician can detect 
their operation ; besides I intend to be her medical 
adviser myself ; aud will lose no time in letting Mr. 
Fontaine kuow that I am skilled in the healing art. 
In fact, there are few things I have not attempted to 
do, though my appearance in the character of a 
reverend clergyman is the last thing I ouce thought 
I should ever undertake. My parents educated me 
for one; but I ran away from them sooner than ac- 
cept the dull life of a country curate.” 

“You look as meek and sanctified in your black 
garments and shovel hat as if you had studied the 
character, so completely are you transformed by 
them.” 

“It’s a respectable character, and as a novelty it 
suits me,” was the mocking rejoinder. I am prepared 
to sustain it, too; for if the bishop himself was to 
come along, I could discourse learnedly of the mys- 
teries of theology, and enlighten him on the condition 
of ecclesiastical affairs in the various European coun- 
tries in which I have sojourned. Oh! Lama clever 
fellow, and I am about to fulfil my destiny by gain- 
ing the long-deferred reward of all my toils—a luxu- 
rious home and plenty of mouey.” 

“Wait till the end comes, before you congratulate 
yourself on acquiring possessions that may yet slip 
from your grasp,” was the sarcastic rejoinder. 

“T understand my position well enough. Witha 
proud and unsuspicious man, who is himself the very 
incarnation of romantic honour, [ have little to fear. I 
can coil myself round him till he will have no volition 
but mine, and I intend to do it. So, now, let’s to busi- 
ness: come with me to my room, and a certain little 
case I have there will afford the means to relieve you 
from your béte noir; though that is a harsh name to 


:give to so pretty a piece of humanity as the girl 


you are ambitious of sending among her kindred 
houris.” 

The levity of his manner, so strikingly at variance 
with his assumed character, and the terrible nature of 
the deed they were planning, did not shock the woman 
beside him, for she laughed as she said : 

“The sooner she takes her place among the angelic 
choir the better for our purposes. The warrior slays 
his scores on the battle-field, aud is applauded for it, 
then wherefore shall not we remove from our path the 
stumbling-block that encumbers it, even if it does 
happen to be a young and tender girl? She is more 
innocent now than she will ever again be, and it is 
really doing her a service to remove her irom future 
temptation. 

“In my ecclesiastical character I can give hera 
passport to the courts of heaven,” said Somerton, with 
a mocking laugh, and the two entored the house, and 
ascended the staircase together. 

Cicely, through the open windows witnessed this 
interview, and vainly tried to comprehend what was 
said; but the two accomplices were too cautious to 
lescended to the servants’ 
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party of intruders. She threw herself upon a seat, | 
exclaiming: } 

“Here we are, ia a regniar mess! These new} 
people have no feeling for servants. I wish master | 
had never heard of this new girl that has come to take | 
Miss Isola’s place.” 

“And I’m sure I wish so too,” was the heartfelt | 
response of Aggy. } 
“ They ain’t much,” said Giles. “I wonder that a 
Fontaine would demean himself to marry a foreigner, | 
for in my opinion they are all poor. As to the young ' 
mistress that is to be, she can’t take the shine off our 

pretty little rosebud.” 

“T expect it will be hard to find one that can do! 
that,” replied Aggy. “She’s a lady in the grain, for | 
she’s kind, and guod to every one that comes near her. 
I don’t wish any harm to the new one, but I just 
wish she'd staid where she came from. I know that 
I shall never like her as well as I do the child I nursed, 
and petted until she grew up into the sweet creature 
she is now. Mr. Claude can give her his fortune if 
he likes. My patience! hasn’t that woman with the 
shiny eves got a temper of her own!” 

“ Well, I fancy you would have thought so, if you 
had seen her face this morning, when Miss Isola took 
her place at the bottom of the table. I'm certain she 
wants to sit there herself, or to put the young one in 
it, but Mr. Claude won’t allow that. He thinks there 
is nothing under the sun as good as Miss Isola. and 
I think he’s very near right.” 

“So he is,” said Cicely, “ and I hope that master will 
get a girl from the village to wait on Miss Savelia, 
for I don’t feel that I can do more for her than I can 
help,” said Cicely, indignantly. 

It was finally agreed among the trio that they would 
bear with the presence of the intruders from respect | 
to Mr. Fontaine, but they would maintain a strict | 
espionage over them. 

(To be continued.) 





Inp1an Superstitions.—The Indians believe that | 
the thunder is a huge bird, with green back and! 
grey breast, and that the flapping of his wings causes | 
the thunder (some faint resemblance to the mytho- 
logical birds of Jove, who carried the thunder in their 
claws.) ‘They imagine that the heavens are supported 
by four large poles, resembling large trees; that the 
big bird lives in the west, and is only heard when 
flying east. This is easily accounted for by the fact 
of their storms almost invariably coming from the 
west. They have a superstitious fear of the aurora 
borealis, which they call the “ medicine fire.” They | 
believe that it has the power of rendering them good | 
shots (an idea arising, 1 imagine, from the manner in | 
which the rays of light of an aurora dart about in the 
heavens,) and consequently worship it. Of meteors 
and falling stars they have a great dread; they 
believe that they are sent by the great warriors who 
are inthe “happy hunting grounds,” to warn them 
of danger. 

Luxurious TRAVELLING.— Respecting the arrange- 
ments made forthe journey of the Emperor of Russia, it 
is stated that the Imperial train which conveyed their 
Majesties from St. Petersburg, consisted of twelve 
saloon and ordinary carriages, all of which were fitted 
up with the utmost attention to comfort and con- 
venience, and ineluded a kitchen, a billiard-room, 
sleeping-chambers, &c. The great luxury of the/| 
Imperial journeys, the terrace-carriage with balconies, 
which is splendidly ornamented, it was necessary to | 
leave behind, as with it the train would have been too 
long. The fittings of the greater part of the carriages 
were of a truly imperial nature ; but by his Majesty’s 
wish his own saloon carriage was simply lined with 
green leather. Communication from one carriage to 
the other was. provided for, and every care was taken 
to avoid draughts of cold air entering during the 
night. This carefully arranged train could only 
travel as far as the German frontier, on account of the 
difference in the gauge of the rails. 

Sea-Dust.—To those whe are unacquainted with 
the sea and the marvels which belong to it, it may 
sound like one of Baron Munchausen’s tales, but it is 
nevertheless true, that ships at a distance of many 
handreds of miles from any land have been met by 
heavy showers of fine dry dust; and by thick yellow 
fogs, not unlike London November fogs, except that 
they are free from suffocating smell, which turn out to 
be nothing more than this finely-divided powder sus- 
pended in the air, and waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to descend. The reddish-yellow fogs are 
commonly encountered in the neighbourhood of the | 
Cape de Verd Islands, where the dust is also abundant. 
They and the dust have also been seen, though less 
frequently, in the Mediterranean, on the North African 
and South European coasts, and even far away in the | 
middle of the Atlantic. The dust has been known to 
strew the stores of south-eastern France, and the 








| Mahala was able to produce the counterpart and key 


Sometimes the fall is so heavy as to cover the sails 
and decks of vessels, and to give the sea the appear- 
ance similar io that presented by a pond adjacent to a 
dusty road. The powder is exceedingly fine—almost 
impalpable. 
and becomes of a lighter shade after being kept some 
years. In the Mediterranean, the dust is known as 
Sirocco or African dust, because it was supposed to 
come from some of the desert land of the African 
continent. But it was only supposed so to come; 
nothing was really known of its history or its heme. 
It was considered to be in some way or other connected 
with barren and dry land—most probably African—and 
in its wide wanderings over many degrees of latitude, 
it was identified with the wind which “ bloweth where 
it listeth,” and concerning which no man knoweth 
“whence it cometh, or whither it goeth.” In the 
absence of knowledge, or of that scientific presumption 
which is akin to it, speculation was rife as to the origin 
and travelling power of this dust. 


MRS. LARKALL’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
—_>__—_ 
CHAPTER LXX 


WITAT HAD BEFALLEN GERTRUDE NORMAN, 


“Nor his,” sho sid, “the blame: I will not speak 
Of why Tleve him. He who made my love 

Knows that, not I. I have been wild and weak, 
Wicked, degracied, lost; a dreary goal 


Its colour is brick-red or bright yellow, | 





Must end the race I run! all this I know. 
You can but curse my madness and then—go.” 
The Secretary. 
Tut German doctor who had been induced by his! 
English friend, Dr. Amphlett, to undertake the release | 
of Gertrude Norman, had acted towards her in perfect 


| good faith. 


The cause of her imprisonment was this. 

She had been accused to the Austrian government 
as a dangerous political ofeuder, by members of the 
Secret Society. The charges against her were vague; | 
but she was undoubtedly found in possession of papers | 
of a very dangerous character, and this was enough | 
to prolong her impriscument indefinitely. 

This her enemies well knew; and they calculated 
upon it as the first stage of that terrible vengeance 
which they were bound by the most sacred obligations | 
to wreak upon the head of one who had betrayed the | 
interests of the Society. 

The system of imprisonment in the Austrian Empire } 


| is most severe, and nothing less important than get- | 


ting possession of that mysterious paper which had | 
fired the imagination of Dr. Amphlett, would have 
instigated the dangerous attempt to free a prisoner. 

But it will not have been forgotten that the doctor 


| had admitted to Roland Hernshaw that this roll of | 


vellum referred to treasure of not less than one 
million sterling in value! 

The sum is enormous; but the amount will be 
fully accounted for when we come to learn the nature 
of the treasure. 

We shall also see how simply and naturally it came 
about that Roland Hernshaw should have been in 
possession of the one half of the mystic scroll; while 





to it. 

The method which the German doctor had adopted | 
to carry out his object was dangereus; but it was the 
only one which could be regarded as at all practica- , 
ble. 

In administering the poison a great risk was run— 
there were two risks, in fact. It might produce a 
deadly effect on the censtitution of the patient, and 
worse than all, circumstances might arise to prevent 
the adiinistering of the antidote, in which case death 
was a certain result. 

The doctor had received his instructions, and he did 
not hesitate to carry them out. 

Part of the effect we have seen. 

Gertrude Norman passed into a state closely re- 
sembling death; and in due course was removed to 
the vault in which bodies awaited the certificate of 
three physicians for their burial, in the chapel attached 
to the prisen. 

In due course the attendance of two physicians was 
obtained: the doctor whe had waited on the patient 
constituted the third. 

Together they descended to the gloomy vault, the 
grated window of which was on a level with the | 
waters of the lake. Jans led the way with a lantern. 

Little was said as they went down, each being en- 
gaged in pressing a handkerchief to his nose to keep | 
out the earthy vapours, which were anything but | 
pleasant. 

When they reached the vault eacn looked for a 
moment at the white face and rigid limbs—the body 





whole line of the west Italian coast, at the same time | was still clotled as in life—over which the light of the 


that it fell all over the islands of Sardinia and Malta. | lantern played fitfully. 


,; ground by the water’s edge. 


“ Dead enough, I suppose ? ” asked one of the elder 
of the two professional men. 

“ Looks it,” remarked the other. 

“T’ll try my lancet test if you like,” rejoined the 
first, stifling his nose with one hand while he felt in 
his pocket for the lancet-case with the other. 

“ Hang it, no! ” said his friend, grasping at a white 
hand like a piece of marble, “there’s no occasion. Feel 
this.” 

The other complied ; but as his fingers mechanically 
sought the spot where the pulse should have 
throbbed, so his professional training made it hard 
for him to leave a dead body without mutilating it, 

“It’s the safest plan,” he said, making a second 
plunge into his coat-pocket for the lancet. 

“ When there’s any doubt,” the doctor who had at- 
tended the apparently dead woman ventured to inter- 

088. 

“Ah, true, true!” the one addressed assented, 
“when there’s doubt. This is beyond doubt, sure 
enough.” 

“ Show a light, Jans.” 

It was the interested practitioner who said this, 
pointing to his companions, who were already at the 
door of the vault. Jans obeyed. The man who had 
spoken lingered but for a moment, as if to arrange the 
drapery they had disturbed. Then he, too, was lit up 
the steps by which they had ascended. ‘ 

He appeared only to have lingered amoment; butit 
was long enough for his purpose. 

The antidote had been gii 

In the still hour of midnight, the silence which 
usually reigned in the vault of the dead was disturbed 
by shrieks and cries, and the areas sobbing as of 
a woman hysterical with grief. 

The antidote had produced its effects. Gertrude 
Norman had awakened out of the living death to 
which she had been consigned; but, overcome with 
weakness and terror, she raved like a maniac about 
the vault, unable to understand her position, or to re- 
collect for what purpose she had been brought to that 


, horrible place. 


Her conviction was that she had been buried alive, 
and driven frantic at the idea, she exhausted herself 
in a fruitless effort to call the attention of those in 
the prison by her cries. 

These were unheard, unheeded from within. 

But they were not without their effect. 

The lake surrounding the castle extended a great 
distance ; but oppesite the vault appropriated to dead 
prisoners it was narrower than at any other portion. 
On the margin a few stunted trees relieved the mono- 
tony of a spreading waste, half water, half land, and of 
the general character of a morass. 

Beneath those trees there crouched, as there had 
done for hours, a solitary individual, clad in dark gar- 


| ments, and who reclined against a mossy trunk, per- 


fectly immovable. 

His hands were somes about his knees, which, 
drawn up, formed a kind of screen to his face, above 
which he leoked with dark, piercing eyes at an 
aperture in the fortress just visible above the water- 
line. 

To this man the screams and cries of Gertrude were 
just audible. He saw, also, or he fancied he saw, the 
gleam of a white hand between the iron bars. 

“Itis she! ” he muttered. 

Then with hasty fingers he drew together a loose 
coat which hung about him, and buttoned it firmly 
across his chest from his neck to his waist. Having 
done this, he slipped off his boots, and allowed him- 
self to slide gradually down till he lay flat upon the 
Then turning on his. 
face, he moved very slowly, feet forward, till, like 
some strange fish, he had wriggled himself into the 
water. 

He did this with scarce a sound. 

As his head disappeared, it might have been 
thought that his object was to commit suicide, and 
that he had succeeded in doing so without attractiug. 
attention, 

Over the wide expanse of the lake there was not a 
ripple to tell that a man was making his way under 
water straight as a line to the point which he had. 
watched so long. Yet this was the case. In a few 
minutes the head of the expert diver reappeared im- 
mediately beneath the grated window of the vault, 
raised sufficiently high to permit of a full inspiration 
of air. Having done this, he ventured still higher out 
of the water, and clutched at the iron grating of the 
vault. By means of the hold thus gained, he was able 
to drag himself up far enough to loek in through the 
bars. 

‘The apparition of a dark face at the grating caused 
Gertrude ys ne to utter a shriek of terror, and to 
cower down in the remotest corner of the horrible 


| place. But in the midst of her terror she heard her 


own name softly pronounced, and her heart gave 4 
momentary leap of delight. 
She thought that Roland alone could have spoken. 
In this she was deceived; feeling that it was the 
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voice of a friend, she dragged herself toward the grat- 
ing, a8 best she could in her weak, though excited 
state, and eagerly scanned the face just visible in the 
ight. 

= S a friend,” said the man without, “ though un- 
known te you. Are you calmer? Can you listen to 
ay instructions and attend to them?” } 

“J will try,” said Gertrude, who felt all the while 
as if she was in a dream, and greatly distrusted her- 
self, so great a tendency was there in her weaknegs to 
hysteria. - . 

“See then,” said the fellow, who was shiny and 
dripping with wet, “Tam going to steal the warder’s 
oat. It will be some minutes before I return: when 
I come prepare to accompany me instantly.” 

“But how? ” cried Gertrude, looking at the solid 
jron bars which divided them. 

The man did not reply ; but his face disappeared. 

Though he was an utter stranger, the man’s depar- 
ture was like the going out of a light. 

Gertrude sank upon the floor, and overcome with 
weakness, began to shed tears and to bemoan her fate 
én wildincoherent words. She seemed to sit there for 
hours, utterly desolate and wretched 

What aroused her was a noise as of the grating of a 
boat's side against a stone wall. Shelookedup. ‘he 
face was there again. “ Hist!” a voice was saying. 
Animated by asudden hope, she rose and bounded for- 
ward. 

: “ake care!” cried the stranger. 

He had his great wet hands upon two of the iron 
bars, and was pressing against them with all his might. 
The result he had foreseen, The masonry had already 
been tampered with, and they yielded and fell in with 
a crash. 

“Now!” Gertrude heard the voice say. 

’ Amidst a cloud of dust she could just perceive two 
outstretched arms, and rushing forward, found herself 
clutched and dragged toward the opening from which 
the bars had been removed. 

In that moment of excitement, increased by the 
fluttering hope of escape, her senses forsook her. She 
fell forward and knew no more. 

When she came to herself, Gertrude was lying on 
a couch in an apartment, which, from its size and ap- 
pointments, she knew must belong to some noble 
mansion. It was oak panelled; it had a painted ceil- 





ing, and the drapery and furniture was of an antique 
and costly nature. 
The German doctor was bending over her. 


“ What is this place? ” cried Gertrude, faintly. 

“Your home, if you will make it so,” was the 
answer. 

It was with the first natural impulse of surprise that 
she had put the question; but the voice in which it 
was responded to reminded her of what had happened. 

“ Ah, Iremember!” she exclaimed. “I was in the 
prison, and you—no not you, but one whose face I 
had never seen was in the act of rescuing me, when— 
what happened ? ” 

“ You fainted.” 

“Did 1? Yes; it must have been se. But I did 
escape? Isitso? Am I indeed no longer a prisoner ? 
Am I free?” 

“You have been rescued from the fortress.” 

“And I am free to come and go? Te leave this 
place in search of Aim? Ah! your face darkens. I 
am still a prisoner ? ” 

“So far as the right is concerned,” replied the 
doctor, “ you can leave this place at any moment; but 
Tam bound to remind you that you are surrounded by 
secret, powerful, and implacable enemies.” * 

Gertrude heard and shuddered. 

“Here,” the man continued, ‘‘youare absolutely safe ; 
once beyond these walls, and you are like the dove ex- 
posed to the dangerof the hawk. For a time, atleast, 
therefore, I should advise your remaining here; and 
I do so though it is to our interest to desire your pre- 
sence elsewhere.” 

“Elsewhere?” she repeated, not understanding the 
allusion. 

“Yes. Have you forgotten the price at which you 
were willing that your escape should be purchased ? 
Those papers which you took from the body at the 
Morgue—they are te become ours. ‘That was the 
bargain. And now we have fulfilled our part of it, it 
is time that you should remember yours.” 

It was not without misgivings that Gertrude lis- 
tened to these words. 

“Tell me,” she said; “ will these papers bring harm 
to Roland Hernshaw ? ” 

“You did not ask that question in your cell,” re- 
plied the German, with a sneer. “You stipulated for 
nothing but your freedom. But since you ask it, I 
will answer you. They cannot affect him, now.” 

“ Not ‘now!’ Why ‘now?’” cried Gertrude, startled 

at something in the tone of the reply. 
_ “Because he will by this time be beyond help or 
injury. He has been upon his trial for three days. 
About the results of that trial there is absolutely no 
question—he must be condemned.” 





The woman who heard this, absolutely reeled with 
horror. 

“T must go to him! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Impossible!” 

“No, no; he isin danger. I must be by his side. 
He has no friends—many enemies. I must go.” 

“Stay!” cried the German, putting his hand upon 
her arm, “ before you take this rash resolve, listen to 
me. You have not yet kept your word. ‘Those | 
papers; whereare they ? ” 

Gertrude gulped down her impatience as best she 
could. 


“ At the hotel, in the Avenue of the Champs Elysées, | 


Paris,” she replied, pettishly. ‘“ You will find them in 
the pocket of my dressing case.” 

“You will write an order authorizing us to send for 
them,” said the doctor, presenting a pen, and pointing 
to a sheet of paper on the table before them. 

Gertrude did as she was directed. . 

“ And now,” she cried, with the eagerness’ of a 
child, “tell me of Roland, and show me some way to 
escape, that I may reach him before—before it is too 
late.” 

“Pray restrain yourself,” said the doctor; “ this 
feverish anxiety may be attended with the worst results, 
in your delicate and critical state.” 

“But you told me he is in imminent peril ?” 

“ True.” 

“Then my place is by his side.” 

“But listen ——” 

“No; itis not for me to consider any peril, or to 
shrink before any difficulty.” 

“ But consider; your presence may destroy him.” 

“How?” : 

“ Tf you appear upon the scene they will compel you 
to give evidence against him. What you know, they 
know; but it is from your lips alone tliat it can come 
as evidence. Think then, before youacit. Is it your 
place to supply some missing link; some fact which 
may be as deadly in its effect as the bullet from a 
marksman’s rifle ? ” 

Gertrude listened to him in an agony ef doubt and 
hesitation. 

“ He is my husband! ” she burst out at length. “ My 
place is by his side. Let me go to him. My presence 
alone may cheer and sustain him. The sight of his 
wife’s pitying, and sympathising face, may help him 
to support his trial more manfully. Ha! why do you 
stare at me in that strange, cruel way?” 

The doctor had been unable to restrain an impulse 
to express the pity with which he regarded her. 

“ Alas! madam,” he exclaimed, “ he—your husband 
—would not know you.” 

“ What?” 

“The drug which it was necessary to administer to 
secure your escape was intensely powerful in its 
nature, and it has left a terrible effect upon your 
beauty.” 

“Show me!” cried Gertrude, trembling with ap- 
prehension. 

The German obeyed. 

He took her hand, and leading her to the extremity 
of the room, where a mirror in an oaken frame stretched 
from floor to ceiling, he bade her look up. 

She did so. 

In that instant a piercing scream escaped her lips. 

The face reflected in the glass was not her own. 

It was like a mask—white, smooth, and unim- 
pressionable—through the eye-holes of which her 
sunken eyes were scarcely visible. 

Leprosy itself could not have more completely de- 
stroyed all traces of the resplendent beauty of Gertrude 
Norman. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 
THE SEARCH AND THE FINDING. 


Parted so long and now so strangely met! 
Is there no word of sorrow or regret, 
No tender syllable my heart to tell, 
“All is forgiven, dear one—all is well?” 
Li Calsi. 

Brrore another day had dawned, the words that 
Gertrude had written were flashed along the telegraph 
wires to England, and Dr. Amphlett was bending over 
a transcript of them in his private study. 

That night he set out on a secret expedition to 
Paris. 

No one knew of his going, and to no one else would 
he have entrusted the mission on which he went—it 
was to secure that strange paper, covered with the 
Arabic characters, on the possession of which such 
enormous results depended. 

On arriving at the French capital, he jumped into a 
cab, and bribing the driver with a promise of double 
fare, dashed forward at a frightful pace toward the 
hotel. But rapidly as he was driven, the speed did 
not keep pace with his impatience, and again and 
again he tlirust his head out of the window, with a 
cry of “ faster! faster!” 

Though usually calm enough, the doctor was a man 


of strong feelings ; and now that so great a prize was 
within his grasp, his eagerness was intense. 

The cab shot past the door of the hotel at which it 
was intended to stop, as a racer, carried by its own 
impetus, passes the winning-post. 

Dr. Amphlett jumped out before it stopped, and 
bounded up the steps of the hotel, appearing suddenly, 
like a maniac, before the astonished mistress, who sat 
in a little bureau near the door. 

In execrable French he explained the object of his 
coming. 

The Frenchwoman raised her eyes and hands in 
surprise. 

“ You are too late, monsieur,” she said. 

“ Too late?” 

The expression with which he spoke the words is 
indescribable. 

“Yes; the luggage is already removed.” 

The doctor recoiled. 

“ What is this you tell me? ” he demanded. 

“Simply, monsieur, that it is more than a week 
since the bill was paid and the goods removed.” 

“Let me understand this!” said Amphlett, trying 
to recover his self-possession, and leaning his arins on 
the wooden ledge in front of the box in which the 
ery Ty of the hotel sat. ‘ You say that the bill was 

aid ?” 

“Yes. It was a very heavy one, and we were 
afraid i 

“Never mind your fears, 
by ? ” 

“Tt was a lady—an elderly lady—who arrived here 
one evening. She was in a state of great trouble and 
anxiety, and she inquired for Captain Disney—(it 
will be recollected that this was the name by which 

Hernshaw went in Paris)—and his lady. She was 
informed that both had left. Her astonishment was 
very great, not that the captain should be gone, for 
she seemed to expect that, but that the lady should 
have followed him. ‘Are you sure that she has left 
Paris?’ madame several times inquired. I told her 
that it was a fact, and mentioned that I thought she 
went in company with M. Lenco, who had undertaken 
to be responsible for the bill.” 

“Well?” 

“There is little more to say. Madame remained 
several days, having taken apartments in the hotel, 
and during that time she told me the sad tale.” 

“ What sad tale? ” asked the doctor, impatiently. 

“ Why, of the elopement. Mademoiselle, she said, 
had eloped with an adventurer, who had pretended to 
marry her to gain possession of her fortune, but had 
deserted her. Madame added that she had come to 
Paris because she could not get any answers to her 
letters, and was in great distress of mind in conse- 
quence. Before she went I showed her the large 
packing-case which the captain’s lady had left ready 
packed for transmission to England, and when she 
paid the bill she took charge of it. But you are 
annoyed, monsieur. I trust sincerely there is nothing 
wrong?” 

“Nothing wrong? Everything is wrong, madame,” 
groaned the doctor. “Pray what was the name of 
this female swindler to whom you have given up this 
valuable property ? ” 

“ Her name?” said the lady, aghast at the use of 
that word “swindler,” which, though it was English, 
appeared quite familiar to her. 

“Yes, her name?” 

Madame produced from a drawer before her an old 
black velvet reticule, lined with greasy red satin, into 
which she piunged her arm up tothe elbow. The 
result was an avalanche of cards, which fell out on 
the wooden ledge before her. 

Selecting from the heaps those brightest and newest 
in colour, the lady at length found tke one of which 
she was in search. 

“ Ah, it is here! ” she exclaimed, with a brighten- 
ing face. “See! ‘Madame Larkall’!” 

Dr. Amphlett caught at the flimsy pasteboard, and 
putting up his eyeglass, narrowly scrutinized it. 

“¢Mrs. Larkall’!” he read, not once, but again and 
again. 

“You do not know the lady ?” asked the French- 
woman, whose sharp eyes seemed to read his face like 
a book. 

“No; that is, I have heard of her,” he answered. 
“ And she took possession of the packing-case and 
carried it off with her?” 

“Yes. It was conveyed to Calais by rail. One of 
our porters saw to the booking of it.” 

“Good. Have you a time-table ?” 

“ A railway time-table? Of what kind?” 

“ Paris and London.” 

The required article was produced, and Doctor 
Amphlett hurriedly turned over the pages. 

“Good, very good!” he said to himself; then ad- 
dressing the lady, added, “ Hark you, madame; you 
have done a foolish aud an imprudent thing. You 
have given up a property of incalculable value toa 
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person who had absolutely no right to it. What may 
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come of this I don’t know; but I wouldn't stand in 
your shoes for a trifle. Good nigit.” 

Before the astonished woman could reply, he had 
thrown down the time-table, rushed from the hotel, 
and re-entered the cab. 

‘Where to?” asked the cabman. 

“To the place you came from. 
tion.” 

From the moment at which he took his seat in the 


The railway sta- 


vehicle, Dr. Amphlett allowed himself neither rest nor | 


refreshment till he had quitted Paris and reached 
Dieppe, the port he had selected to go to England 
from, in preference to returning by way of Calais, for 
a special reason. ‘I'he Dieppe boats cross to Newhaven 
—Newhaven is but a few miles from Brighton—at 
Brighton Mrs. Larkall resided. 

To reach her, and with the least possible loss of time, 
was now his ardent desire. 

As he had calculated, the boat was almost ready to 
start on his reaching Dieppe, and within five hours he 
was in England. 

On his voyage his reflections were of this nature: 

“Who is Mrs. Larkall? Why should she take 
this extraordinary interest in a girl who has only been 
her pupil? By what right does she dare to settle her 
hotel account and to take possession of her property ? 
Hernshaw met Gertrude at her school—can he ever 
have mentioned to her, byany chance, the possession 
of that clue to the treasure? Mahala was also at her 
school—did Mrs. Larkall ever see her amulet, as she 
calls it, the vellum that is the key to the other part of 
the clue? And is it possible that she possessed her- 
self of this property in the hope of acquiring the 
vellum?” 

The more he thought of it the more he felt con- 
vinced that this could not be so. He did not believe 
it possible that she could know the value of those 
strange documents; and decided that she could only 
have obtained Gertrude’s luggage on other grounds. 

But one thing was clear. 

The vellum must be in her possession. 

That being so there remained only one other ques- 
tion—how was he to get it into his? 

The chapter of accidents, he had no doubt, would 
supply the answer: in the mean time his course 
clearly was to see Mrs. Larkall as speedily as might 
be. 

A bright summer evening was slowly deepening 
into a starlit night as Dr. Amphlett knocked at the 
door of Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding School. 

“ Was the lady at home?” he asked, with some 
trepidation. 

“Yes: would he send up his name and walk into 
the library?” 

The doctor readily complied. 

The room designated the library did not altorether 
carry out the idea conveyed in its name. It was not 
walled in with books, ner was the atmosphere of it 
redolent with the odour of Russia leather bindings. 
It was, in fact, a large, gloomy waiting room, with a 
couple of book-cases, a couple of globes, a bust of 


Minerva, and a map of the world, half-a-dozen uncom- } 


fortable chairs, and a table so shining that whoever 
placed a hand upon it left there a spectral impress of 
four fingers and a thumb—which was generally 
enough to render timid visitors profoundly nervous 
and uncomfortable up to the moment that they could 
beat a retreat. 

As it was not quite night, no lamp was as yet lit 
in this room; and Dr. Amphlett, walked up to the 
window, and looked vut upon the wide sea, drumming 
upon the glass with his fiuger-tips in restless im- 
patience as he did so. 

Presently there was a rustle of silk at the door, 
and he turned round. 


Seen against the half-light of the window, the! 


doctor was as dark to Mrs. Larkall on her entering 
the room as if he had been cut out in black sticking- 
plaster. 

And as the doctor's eyes had been strained in look- 
ing out at the shiny sea, he, on turning round, could 
perceive nothing in the room—not even Mrs. Larkall. 

“T beg pardon,” said that lady, in the studied tone 
in which she received visitors, “ I was not aware that 
you were in the dark. Bring lights, Smithers,” she 
added, turning back and speaking at the door to some 
one in the passage. 

“Don’t mention it, madam,” said the doctor, who 
while speaking left the window and seemed impelled 
by some feeling of curiosity to approach the lady. 

She, on her part, remained near the door, aud there 
was a sound as of a spasmodic gasp audible in the 
room. 

“Your name is familiar to me, doctor,” said the 
lady, after a momentary pause; “ through my friend, 
Sir Sydney Robart; but I have not, I think, had the 
pleasure of meeting you before. I think not 4 

“You are mistaken,” cried the doctor, in a voice 
very different to that in which he had hitherto spoken. 

“What! Is it possible?” shrieked the lady. 


’ 





“ Yes, Aurelia,” cried Amphlett, and as he spoke he | cause 


| Woman. 


clutched at her upraised arm, “it is possible. We 
meet—at last! ” 

‘Richard! ” pleaded Mrs. Larkall, “for heaven’s 
sake not in that tone. My reputation is at stake—a 
few words, uttered here, before my pupils, before the 
servants, may ruin me. You do not wish my ruin? ” 

“TI am indifferent about it,” retorted the other, 
savagely. “If a word would save you, I wouldn’t 
utter it. If a word will ruin you I shall be as likely 
as not to speak it.” 

* Richard—the servants ! ” 

There was a glow on the shiny paper of the hall, 
and a sound of approaching footsteps. A servant 
brought in a moderator lamp, placed it on the table, 
drew down the blinds, and retired. 

During all that time not a word passed. 

Mrs. Larkall feared to speak, lest the very attempt 
| to save appearances might destroy them. 

As for the doctor, he was in too sullen a mood to 
care to break the silence, though to an extent he did 
consult Mrs. Larkall’s feelings. He did not speak 
before the servant. 

She noticed this, and drew from it auguries of 
good, 

“ Now, Richard,” she said, as the door closed, “ if 
you will speak ? ” 

“T will,” he said ; “ but first, don’t think I came here 
as Norgate, expecting to find—the—the woman who 
ought to bear that name. I didn’t.” 

“Thank heaven for that!” cried Mrs. Larkall, fer- 
vently. 

“What! You've not forgotten? You know what 
I swore when we last met?” 

“Too well! ‘Too well!” groaned the woman. 





“T swore,” said Amphlett, “that whenever I—as 
Norgate, mind—opened my lips again to you as—as 
the womaa that had brought shame upon that name 


send you forth again as a beggar upon the world!” 
Whiie he spoke Mrs. Larkall, no longer prond, | 
haughty, and magnificent, had sunk into a chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. | 
“T remember it,” she sobbed, “ too well! too well!” | 
“That's right, then,” resumed the doctor. “ It’s | 
well you should. You'll have cause to, some day, | 
never fear. But now, I’m here in another way and 
for another purpose. You and I have been masque- 
rading. You drove me to abandon the name you had | 
disgraced, and to face the world with another, that | 
was a lie upon the face of it. And you haveun’t dared 
to brazen it out with either my name or Ais.” 
She would have spoken, but he prevented her. 
“Hush! It’s clear enough. And it’s clear, too, 
why we've heard of one another, and been so near , 
meeting one another, and bave never met. It’s well, 





meeting comes about when it does, and for the reason 
that it does.” | 

“Oh, Richard! ” exclaimed Mrs. Larkall. | 

The doctor started to his feet, and his face was | 
purple with rage. | 

“Dare to utter that name,” he cried, “and as there’s 
| a heaven above us, I 4 
| “Oh, no, no!” she pleaded, sinking on her knees. | 

“Understand, then, once for all. It is Amphlett | 
| who visits Larkall; not—but why should I torture | 
| my heart with the repetition of that name? Come! | 
| to your seat and listen to me. You had in this place | 
| a girl named Norman?” 

rn,” 

“For some fool’s reason you took a fancy to her— 
most likely because her morals were on @ par with 
| yours. Events have happened—but I won't go into | 
| what you know as wellas I. What I want to come 
| tois this: you went to Paris in search of her. You 
wrongfully took possession of her property. Among 
it there was a paper, a scroll, of no value to her or to 
| any living soul. But no matter for that. I havea 
fancy for it. In fact, tis mine. She stole it from me. 
I must haveit. Fetch it me!” 

Mrs. Larkall hesitated. 

“Well?” said the doctor, “ why don’t you go?” 

“ Because these things are not mine,” urged the 
lady, timidly. “The cases in which they are con- 
tained have never been touched. I had no right to 
bring them from Paris. I only did it for Gertrude’s 
sake, and should her husband a 

Amphlett burst into a coarse laugh. 

“ Are you a raving maniac?” he said. 

“There is no proof that she is not his wife,” urged 
| Mrs. Larkall. ‘ 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ But I have seen the certificate.” 

“ A forgery.” 

“ And who can prove this?” 

“T can—and will.” 

“No, no; not you, not you!” cried the agitated | 
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“ And why not?” 
“ Because—oh, why cannot you understand ?—be- 
»” 





| 


—it should be to curse you, to denounce you, and to | 


p’raps, that we haven't; but it’s well for you that this 
| 





“Well?” 

“She is my daughter 

“ What of that?” 

“And, more, more than all—she is yours.” 

Dr. Amphlett sprang back, with a look upon hi, 
face that denoted more than consternation—it wag 
a look of horror. 





CHAPTER LXXIL 
THE DOOM OF ROLAND HERNSHAW. 
Till midway now that strange and flery form 
Showed his dread visage lightning through the storm, 
Heber, 

Tre very day on which Dr. Amphlett made ty 
startling discovery at Mrs, Larkall’s, the trial of Ry. 
land Hernshaw drew to a close. 

It had been pretracted to a length which astonishej 
those who watched its progress day by day ; but thir 
astonishment was even greater at the manner in whic) 
it was carried on. 

At the outset there had been nothing very alarming 
in the position of the prisoner—nothing, that is to say, 
so alarming but that his advocate could regard it with 
mild complacency. 

That they should pull through, he asserted again 
and again, and each time with greater vehemence anj 
emphasis. 

But as time wore on the case assumed a much mom 
serious aspect. It was quite evident that thore wen 
persons in the background who not enly had a firm 
conviction of the prisoner's guilt, but were quite pre. 
pared to substantiate it. The evidence was constantly 
accumulating. It came not merely from the neigh. 
bourhood, but from all parts of Europe, showing 
extraordinary facilities in its collection, as well x 
the possession of boundless wealth on the part of thos 
who had takev the matter in hand. 

, As to who these might be, the authorities of Pragu, 
Knew nothing. 

The advocate engaged for the prosecution wis 
equally ignorant onthe point. He only knew that what 
might be termed the English interest in the prosecu- 
tion was represented by Mr. Walmesley Dyott, who 
addressed letters and telegrams from Walbrook, Lon- 
don, aud that M. Lenco was on the spot charged to 
render any assistance in his power—and to that power 
there seemed no limit—but on whose behalf did not 
trauspire, beyond this, that in answer to a question on 
the subject, the spy had replied, “ the relatives of the 
deceased.” 

In spite of all, there was in this, as in every case of 
judicial inquiry into, events that have long since 
transpired, a want of absolute evidence sufficient to 
bring the crime home beyond all possibility of doubt. 

As a case of circumstantial evidence, the court ai- 
mitted, nothing could be stronger; but the prisoner's 


| innocence, though not probable, was just possible. 


There needed some more conclusive fact; some 
clenching addition to the testimony already givea, 
such as would not offer a single loophole of escape. 

This Lenco saw, and he proposed to supply the 
want by calling the man he knew as Peter Wolff, to 
whom, as he had learned through Sir Sydney Robart, 
Hernshaw had, in effect, admitted the crime imme- 
diately after its perpetration. 

The court was willing to adjourn the trial for the 
prodaction of this evidence. 

Lenco, therefore, had telegraphed to Mr. Walmesley 
Dyott, informing him of the state of affairs, and urging 
that Wolff must set out for Prague without a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

But as it is one thing to bring a horse to the 
water, and another to make him drink, so it is easy to 
telegraph what a man must do, but sometimes difficult 
to make him see his duty in the same light. So it 
happened that Wolff, when applied to, stoutly refused 
to set out on the journey arranged for him. 

“But the interests of justice demand it, sir,” Dyott 
had argued, as he stood warming his back against his 
office-fire, and arguing the point with his client. 

“T dare say,” had been Wolff's reply: “ but the in- 
terests of justice won’t get it.” 

“What! Do you mean to say, sir, that you will 
stand calmly by and see the proper course of law im- 
peded by a fellow of this sort, when a word from your 
lips could set all right ?” Dyott argued. 

“ Really, I don’t care much whether the course of 
law is impeded or whether it isn't,” was the character- 
istic reply. “I’m not aware that the law ever did 
anything to gain my particular affection or esteem: 
no offence to one of its brightest luminaries, I assure 
you. On the contrary, it has been about the greatest 
enemy I’ve known. But, joking apart, look here, 
Dyott "—the heir, you see, had already advanced to 
terms of intimacy with his lawyer—* I’m fighting this 
man on a question of property. If he was out of the 


| way, hung, drowned, disposed of in any way, it would 


smooth my path and save me a world of trouble.” 
“Just so. And that’s why——” 
“No. Excuse me, but itisn’t. It’s just the other 
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. If nothing depended on this trial that was 
aay to be to ‘ay advantage, I’d be off to Prague in- 
stantly and give my evidence with a great deal of plea- 
sure. But what is the position of affairs? Here am 
I moving heaven and earth to get back a fortune on 
which this man had laid his hands. I shall do it too, 
never fear. I shall assert my rights and die a gentle- 
man yet. But do you think that when I come into 
my property that it would be a pleasant thing for me 
to hear wherever I went, ‘That's the man that got 
the other hung!’ Do you think I should feel com- 
fortable when I knew that people were saying, ‘ There 
was a fortune in dispute between them, and this one 
happened, fortunately—mark you, fortunately, to have 
heard the other confess to a murder, so he iuformed 
against him; and that’s how he got the money.’ 
No, no, Dyott; I have a toughish skin, but I’m not a 
rhinoceros, and I couldn’t stand that, and I don’t mean 
to lay myself open to it.” 

Dyott argued the case obstinately. : 

He surprised himself with his eloquence in behalf 
of justice, the majesty of the law, the duties of the in- 
dividual in his relations to society, and so forth. But 
it was of no avail. Wolff obstinately persisted in the 
view he had taken, and was not to be moved from it. 

The result had to be telegraphed to M. Lenco and 
the counsel for the prosecution, and it left them 
powerless and defeated. 

It was certainly possible to have adopted means to 
pring Wolff to Prague, and to compel him to give 
evidence there, but the counsel’s experience of criminal 
courts was sufficient to make him cautious about rely- 
ing upen an unwilling witness. 

“ Better let the case break down,” he suggested. 

To this Lenco, who had the instincts of a blood- 
hound, and shrank from the bare idea of letting his 
prey slip from his grasp, stoutly demurred. It was 
better, he urged, that they should apply for a further 
remand, since, in these cases, it was impossible to say 
what accident might not furnish the missing link. 

It was at the close of a sultry day when this request 
was preferred. 

The court was crowded and stifling; everybody 
connected with the trial was weary of it; the advo- 
cates on both sides dreaded the exertions of long 
speeches in that trying atmosphere; and a very little 
eloquence was sufficient to bring about the decision 
that the court weuld adjourn for two days. 

On this the prisoner was removed. 

The court-heuse was some distance from the prison, 
and as it was necessary to convey Roland Hernshaw 
in safety to that place of deteution, he was not only 
handcuffed, but loaded with clumsy fetters, such as 
were in use in England in the olden time, and such as 
Falstaff refers to, when he says of the fellows in his 
ragged regiment, “ Nay, and the villains march wide 
betwixt the legs, as if they had gyves on.” 

Thus loaded, he would have stood but a poor chance 
had he been compelled to walk through the streets, 
lined as they were with an excited populace, convinced 
of his guilt, and only angry at the strict legal require- 
ments which: demanded such absolute proof of it. 

But the authorities had provided against this after 
their own fashion. 

At the door of the -court-house there stood, visible 
in the closing evening, a rough, clumsily constructed 
waggon, with two broad wheels only, drawn by a 
couple of powerful but badly groomed horses. ‘The 


latter had long manes twisted with coloured tassels, | 


blue and red. Their flowing tails also were similarly 
decorated. 

The waggon was littered down with a quantity of 
straw and deal shavings. 

This was to afford accommodation to the prisoner, 
for there were no seats, not even for the driver, wlio 
was supposed to rest himself on the bar which consti- 
tuted the waggon’s front. 

As this vehicle stood in the street, it attracted as 
much attention as the prison van does, outside New- 
gate. 

Knots ef idlers leaned against the wheels, or stood 
at a little distance surveying its quaint, inclegant make 
with sleepily eritical eyes. 

Conspizuous among these was a group, whose ap- 
pearance at once showed that they were from the 
country. The principal figure in it was Hans, the 
inp of mischief, who was the terror of every staid, 
quiet household near the Black Forest, and whose 
proposal to duck poor Joanna in the water, to ascertain 
whether she was really a witch, will not have been 
forgotten. 

Around him lounged five or six companions, little 
better than himself, whom he had persuaded to come 
up to Prague to hear the great trial for murder. 

All these were smoking long pipes, as they had 
done ever since they had set foot in the city, and as it 
seemed likely they would continue to do till the end 
of their days. 

‘ * The sport's pretty well over, lads,” remarked Hans. 

We shall have to think of returning home again 
Pretty soon, I reckon.” 














“But you'll stay till the end?” suggested one of 
the loungers. 

“End? Whatend? He'll get off.” 

“Not if there’s justice in Bohemia,” cried a third 
and more irascible friend. ‘Never was a more foul 
and barbarous murder, and what I say is this—if he 
gets off, if money buys him free, why then, if we don’t 
take the law into our own hands and tear him limb 
from limb, why, we ain’t the men we call ourselves! ” 

“ He's right!” said Hans, decisively. 

“Not a doubt of it, lads,” interposed a bystander. 

All turned to see who this was, who seconded their 
idea so warmly, and beheld a little, stout, bilious, 
yellow-eyed man, who had been seen at intervals 
throughout the trial. 

It was M. Lenco. 

“These sentiments do you credit, lads,” he said, 
“and it’s a consolation to know that though the law's 
shifty and slippery and not to be depended on, the 
voice of the people is the voice of God, and it can 
always make itself heard, aye, and felt too.” 

Gross as this flattery was, it had its effect, par- 
ticularly upon Hans, who as a popular leader, fully 
appreciated these compliments to the people. Ina 
few words he expressed his approval of the course 
suggested, and the subject would have been further 
discussed, but at that moment there was a movement 
among the crowd, followed by a rising storm of his- 
sing and hooting, and they saw that some one was 
coming from the court. 

It was Roland Hernshaw, carefully guarded by 
officers. 

The appearance of the man was calculated to 
awaken pity rather than any other feeling. The 
gentlemanly air which had distinguished him, seemed 
all gone, 


hair and blew it about in a wild and slovenly fashion. 

In spite of the hooting crowd, he walked with his 
head erect. He was not the man to play the craven, 
even in that moment of extremity ; but his shoulders 
seemed to have rounded, and, probably from the effect 
of the irons, he walked without dignity. 

Guarded on all sides he was conducted to the waggon 
and assisted into it. 

Once there he threw himself down among the straw 
and shavings, and buried his face, as if to shut out all 
consciousness of the surging, yelling crowd about 
him. 

‘He is remanded,” observed Hans to Lenco, “ there 
is some chance of his conviction, then ? ” 

“No,” replied that wily personage, “not the least. 
It'sa mere form. He'll get scot free, unless 4 

He did not finish the remark, but at that word 
“ unless,” his yellow eyes were turned up to the face 
of Hans witha significance not to be mistaken. 

Then he moved away and was lost in the crowd, 
for it was growing dark now, and, as there were no 
lamps, persons were soon lost tu view. Tor a little 
while the crowd pressed round the prisoner’s waggon, 
but being able to distinguish nothing, dropped off one 
by one. 

Some minutes’ delay occurred through the driver of 
the waggon having to be fetched from some neighbour- 
ing beer-house. During that time, the officers col- 
lected together and talked over the progress of tle 
trial. Hans and his followers, too, leaning against 
the tail-board of the waggon, discussed the same 
topic. 

Suddenly there was a sharp cry, which caused every 
one to look up. 

At the same moment the darkness was illuminated 
by a broad glare of light. 

It proceeded from the waggon. 

As if by magic, the straw and shavings with which 
it was filled, and on which the prisoner lay, were in a 
blaze. No one knew how it had happened, or, indeed, 
could credit what they saw. In their intense astonish- 
ment they stared, helpless and uncertain what to do. 

That moment of irresolution was fatal. 

The sudden light, followed by the heat and the sharp 
tingling of the falling sparks, cause? the horses to 
start forward. The movementof the vehicle fanned 
the flame, the trappings of the animals caught fire, 
and then it was useless to attempt to restrain them. 

Infuriated by the blazing waggon, and by tiie 
torture of their burning flesh, they bownded away at 
a pace which in a second or two had taken them 





‘clean beyond the range of the terrified crowd. 


The sight which followed, was more like some 
monstrous creation of a dream than a sober reality. 


Away into the darkness tore the maddened horses; | 


stung and goaded by the flames, and behind them was 
a sheet of tire, in the midst of which there could be 
clearly discerned the form of a human being, whose 
cries and shrieks filled the night with horror. 

Here and there desperate men might be seen darting 
forward in frantic attempts to stop the furious horses. 
Ever and anon, too, arose the shrieks of terrified 
women as the flaming mass approached so near the 
houses as to threaten their safety. But still the 








His face was ghastly, his eyes bioodshot, | 
and as he came out bare-headed, the wind caught his | 


horror went on, and on, and on; out of the town, out 
across the fields, away to where dense masses of foliage 
threatened to impede its further progress. 

But the trees were never reached. 

As they drew near, the tortured horses broke loose 
from their burden, and tore away, each in its own 
direction. 

The waggon overturning burned where it fell, like 
a beacon in the darkness. 

And, as the crowd made their way towards it, they 
encountered an object which at once arrested them, 
and claimed their sole attention. 

It was the charred and mutilated body of a man 
still encumbered by heavy fetters, lying upon the 
ground, where he had thrown himself in his agony 
and desperation, groaning his last. 

Within a few seconds that man—Vladimir, Count 
Istrid, alias Roland Hernshaw—was a corpse. 

He had met his doom. 

Yes; but at whose hands? It was surmised that 
the group of smokers, comprising Hans and his 
companions, had carelessly suffered a spark from their 
pipes to ignite the straw and shavings in the waggon 
and thus occasioned the catastrophe. 

It might have been so, but M. Lenco could probably 
have given a different version of the story. 

(To be continued.) 





FASHIONS IN HORSEFLESH. 


THE latest fashion of the day is the pony mania, 
No lady of ton is now complete without her park- 
phaeton and acouple of high-stepping ponies. The 
country has been ransacked for perfect animals of thig 
class for the London market. High action is chiefly 
sought after and perfection of match. Fora pair of 
park-ponies, three hundred guineas is a price readily 
obtained. 

When “ Anonyma ” first started this fashion, the 
dealers little estimated their value; indeed, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having withdrawn their 
exemption from the horse-tax, their diminutive size, 
instead of enhancing their value, rather detracted 
from it, and the breed would possibly have died out. 
This new whim, however, was a perfect God-send to 
them. 

The reader will not be a little astonished to hear 
that our leading fashionables have started a Lady’s 
Pony Club, and just as the four-in-hands jingle along 
in procession to the Star and Garter, so the lady-whips, 
with their high-stepping ponies, their parasols mounted 
on their whips, fancy gauntlets, and white ribbons, 
trot down to the same locality in a bright line to eat 
* maids of honour.” 

The grey ponies in the royal stud are also another 
testimony to the growing taste for small, compact ani- 
mals. ‘l'hese ponies aré one of the principal features 
of the royal stables. The Highland rambles of the 
young Princes and Princesses first necessitated this 
addition to the Queen’s stables, and now it would ap- 
pear to be continued from choice, as the Prince of 
Wales, invariably when driving himself, employs 
these sturdy grey cobs, whose superb action must be 
well-known to those accustomed to see him driving 
| down the Kew-road on his way to Frogmore. 
| Weight-carrying cobs have long been favourite 
|} animals in this country, but of late the demand for 
| them has been so much on the increase that they can 
scarcely be got for love or money. Country gentle- 
| men rising fourteen stone, and wanting something 
quiet, will give any money forthem. We see now 
and then one of these fast-walking cobs naking his 
way over the tan in Rotten-row at a spanking pace, 
with an old gentleman on his back whose size is enough 
to make the looker-on perspire. Yet the little cob, 
with his splendid deep shoulder and strong legs, is as 
firm under him as acastle. There isa very strong 
| oon of the Suffolk punch in all of tiese well-bred 
| cobs. Two hundred and fifty guineas is often ob- 
| tained by the London dealers for a sound specimen of 
| this much-sought-for class of animal. 

The little Shetland pony, as shaggy as a bear, and 
not much» bigger than a Newfoundland dog, is fast 
disappearing fromthe ride. We used to see him often 
with his double panuiers filled with rosy children 
| swaying about, but of late years not so frequently. 
| The fact is, this diminutive race is dyiug out fast, 

and even in ‘the Shetland islands he is now a com- 
| paratively rare animal. The Exmoor pony is more 
| than taking its place. 

This, the last remnant of the idigenous British 
horse, is now becoming a famous breed. Some forty 
years ago this hardy little animal was crossed with 
Arab blood, and by rigidly achering to selection of 
| fine animals for the breeding stock, some rare ponies 

are now finding their way to the market. 

| These animals from the time of being foaled run 
absolutely wild over the hills and dales of Exmoor 
or at least that portion of it which has been surrounded 
| by forty miles of wall by the Inte Mr. Knight, of 
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Simons Bath ; consequently they are splendid in wind 
and limb, and when caught and sold by auetion are 
absolutely free from those weaknesses which are in- 
separable from horses reared and confined in hot 
stables. 

The size of these animals has been much increased 
by the Arab blood, and they now average twelve 
hands, with small well-made heads and fine limbs— 
spirited little fellows just suited for boys’ riding, or 
in the pony-phaeton in which they are now so often 
found. 





FAMILY SECRETS. 





Ar the commencement of the last European war 
Howard Herbert’s maternal great-grandfather was one 
of the wealthiest merchants of Dublin. Previous 
to that period he had distinguished himself by intense 
application to business and a series of successful 
speculations which had already made him a millionaire. 
But soon as that mighty struggle commenced, his for- 
tunes began to decline, and continued to do so until 
the termination of hostilities by the battle of Water- 


loo. 

The broken merchant soon after died, and his 
widow continued to reside until the day of her death 
in the family of an only daughter. 

Like her mother, Mrs. Herbert had only one child, 
a son, and father to our hero, who, resolved to see the 
world for himself, travelled through both the old and 
the new world. On his return home he became 
enamoured of a pretty Scotch Highland girl named 
Campbell, with heraldic pretensions to gentility, her 
ancestors having been for centuries back proprietors 
of estates near Inverary and Dumbarton. To have 
secured this lovely gem with its antique setting satis- 
fied his morbid admiration of the past, while count- 
less “hair-breadth escapes,” by “flood and field,” 
gave him sufficient experience in the line of adven- 
ture to enable him to settle down soberly for the re- 
mainder of life. 

When the happy pair returned to Ireland they had 
with them one child, about ten months old, in charge 
of a Highland nurse, who wore tartans and spoke 
Gaelic to the exclusion of a great many obsoletisms 
which her young mistress prettily indulged in. It 





Herbert, his special claims to admiration in her mind 
were, first, his being a Scot; and secondly, that he 
professed to believe in the doctrines of election and 
reprobation; and thirdly, because he played her 
favourite airs, such as “ Auld Robin Gray,” “ Stra- 
bogie,” and “ Bush aboon Traquair,” without modern 
variations. 

One day, near the close of the second year, the 
tutor was missing at the supper-table. Of late he had 
been in the habit of taking long rambles with his 
pupils; how else could they have been initiated into 
the beautiful mysteries of botany and gevlogy? On 
this particular day Emma was unable to accompany 
her sister, owing to an attack of ophthalmia. Terri- 
ble to think, she was gone—dear, charming inno- 
cent Miss Florence! Servants were sent in every 
direction, but in vain. Nobody had seen or heard 
anything of them. “Dead! dead!” Yes, nurse 
Janet knew for certain that her “ain sweet, winsome, 
bonnie bairn was dead—lying cold and stark at the 
bottom of the lake.” : 

How she did weep and tear her hair, and would not 
be comforted! Noteven when years had passed would 
she give ap the impression that her darling young 
mistress was sleeping beneath the waters of the 
lough. , 

The shame and grief occasioned by Miss Herbert’s 
elopement fell on her family like a thunderbolt. The 
parents outlived it only one year, and Miss Emma, 
their remaining daughter, was so crushed by this 
additional calamity that the physicians pronounced 
her case beyond the reach of medicine. 

Howard now returned from Trinity college to watch 
over the sorrow-stricken remnant of his family and 
to enter on the management of his estates. He was 
just twenty-one years of age, and a fine specimen of 
manly beauty. Often about this time might he have 
been seen walking slowly over the wood-skirted 
terraces, accompanied by his fragile sister, who would 


| talk to him of the flowers, the birds, of their deceased 


parents, or of the better life to come ; but never one 


| word of the dear lost, deeply-deplored and never 


wes a happy home for the wayworn to alight on, that | 
| jealous lapdog. 
human delight seemed to grow spontaneously—kind- | 


at the Elms, where everything that ministers to 


ness, wealth, peace, and plenty. Days, years flew by, 
or appeared to fly, with the rapidity of moments to 
eyes and hearts full of the sunshine of affection. 
T'wo more children, a boy and girl, formed the juvenile 
group sporting on the picturesque lawn surrounding 
the mansion of the wealthy owner. 

Nothing could have been more dissimilar than the 
personal appearance and dispositions of those merry 
little ones playfully chasing each other round violet- 
bordered slopes, or under the blossomed azalias. The 
eldest girl was a bright, rosy romp, with jet-black hair, 
laughing eyes, and motions like an antelope ; the other, 
a pale, meek, timid child, having thin, light curls, 
evidently depended entirely on her sister for enter- 
tainment. As for the boy, he was exceeding lovely, 
neither like one nor the other, but a complete study in 
himself—all that you can imagine Hercules or Apollo 
to have been—bold, fearless, strong and beautiful. 

Meanwhile, time flew on, bringing its usual changes. 
The gay Charles Herbert subsided into the devoted 
husband and father; from these amiable phases 
changing anon into the diligent merchant and specu- 
lator; ultimately culminating in the somewhat anta- 
gonistic characters of politician and statesman. 

Among other late arrivals at the “ Elms,” were 
some new servants and a youthful artist, whose 
advent created quite a sensation. 

David Cameron was a young man of wayward 
destiny. His sire had been a surgeon in the navy, 
who, dying early in life, left his helpless family to the 
mercy of acold world. Through the kindness of a 
relative, David received a public scheol education; 
but his genius was a desultory one. <A passion for 
music and painting disqualified him for graver studies. 
During his mother’s lifetime, however, he conformed 
to her wishes; but, after that poor gentlewoman’s 
death, wholly devoted himself to his favourite pur- 
suits, in each of which he acquired no small degree of 
skill. 

Having travelled through most parts of Europe, he 
very opportunely met with Mr. Herbert, and the 
improvident artist, now destitute of friends and funds, 
agreed readily with him to teach his daughters music 
and painting, and some of the “ ologies.” 

The artist’s first year at the “Elms” was a happy 
one. His conduct gave great satisfaction to all parties 
concerned. Amiable and accomplished, he soon be- 
came a universal favourite. The young ladies made 
fine progress with their lessons: it was such a comfort 
to have a teacher at once handsome, good-natured, 
and talented—so the maidens deeried. As for Mrs. 


forgotten Florence. That dread phantom-grief for 
hours together would hold their young spirits in 
mutual dark, unconfiding abstraction, until startled to 
consciousness by some simple incident, such as the 
singing of a bird, the impatient caresses of his pet 
spaniel, or of what were more frequent, those of her 


One evening the brother and sister were thus lei- 
surely returning from escorting to their carriage 
two ladies, who, with many others, came every 


| day to comf«rt the mourners—out of pure pity, of 


course, yet it was singular how ill their dress and 


| manners consorted with their professions of sympa- 





thetic sorrow, both being affected in the extreme. 
What lovely hands, arms, necks, waists, ankles, 
and teeth were daily exhibited by those fair candidates 
for the Herbert estates ! 

“Do let us rest a moment on this pansied knoll,” 
implored Miss Emma, fairly tired out with the day’s 
formalities. ‘' Please, brother, be good enough,” she 
continued, “to fancy one of those fair damsels, and 
thus save the remaining thousand and one from the 
dread necessity of coming to see you daily.” 

“No, not for the wealth of worlds,” he replied, 
could I be induced to wed with one of those trifiers ; 
and, Emma,” he went on, “ listen, while I swear never 
to marry unless you can find me a girl minus all these 
faults—sans vanity, impudence, affectation, and in- 
sincerity. In order to which you must seek out some 
little maiden unencumbered with relations, educate 
her aright, iaforming her well of all she should know, 
and teaching her nothing of which she should remain 
ignorant. When you have found—I should rather say 
prepared—me such a wife, I will marry her, I 
solemnly promise, be she daughter of peer or pea- 
sant, always provided, of course, that she be perfectly 
willing.” 

Once more it is evening, but in this tableau the sun 
goes not down on “ hoary summits,” as Tennyson says, 
but behind the snowy summits of far-extending Alps, 
and upon a continental city. That city is Innspriick, 
capital of the Tyrol; come with me along its wide, 
cheerful streets to a pleasant inn on the banks of the 
Ina. 

The lady sitting at that open window is Miss Emma 
Herbert, who has been taking the advice of her phy- 
sician and travelling abroad for the last six years. 
The two girls standing near are her wards, and each 
has a history of her own. - 

The tallest, who is dressed in a robe of cerulean 
crape and wears long golden curls, is Gabriella 
Nugent. Ten years ago Miss Emma took her asa 


| friendless orphan. 


Although possessing from nature most comely pro- 


' portions, Miss Nugent is neither truly beautiful nor 





lovely ; handsome she may perhaps be called, with 
her majestic figure, brilliant complexion and imperious 
mien. . 

But there is a lack Of innate sweetness, a cold, 








| repulsive hauteur about all her smiles, looks ay 


movements that have a strange tendency to freeze th, 
heart of every beholder, as if these fair Young 
shoulders were indeed surmounted by @ real head gj 
Medusa. 

Nor is this wonderful, considering the circup. 
stances of her life; never had she felt the syp. 
shine of a mother’s love, never looked up into the 
loving summer warmth of a father’s eyes; what dig 
she know of mankind that was not hateful ? 

How could she love with these impressions? Anj 
always to hate is to become hateful; yet such is ti, 
wife made to order! 

Is this then to be the future mistress of the Elms? 
This heartless, proud, imperious damsel? Alas! for 
the noble, patient Howard Herbert, has his precious 
trust been deposited in careless or unskilful hands? 
Have they only made for him a cold, graceful marblg 
image, without a genial soul, or sunny life, which he 
may never be able to love, much less to animats? 
Nay he has made it for himself; he is the Franken. 
stein who has produced the monster: did he not give 
his sister written rules, all of which were of coun 
duly followed. 

So the child’s nurse, or waiting woman rather, 
whose name was Shirley, by the way, was never to 
sing, or laugh, or tell a tale for the young lady’s enter- 
tainment, much less to read ballad, legend, romance 
or novel, or even to mention such things in Gabriella’s 
hearing. So she was only permitted to read a few 
elementary books, eked out with “Magnall’s Ques- 
tions ” and stories on the church catechism. 

Poor little girl, what meagre mental repasts-wer 
hers !—no pleasant, healthy escapes into the land of 
faéry, no Merlins, no Morganas, no Cinderellas, 
Aladdins or Red Riding Hoods, no Robinson Crusoes, 
nor such pretty innocent tales. True, she had a Tele- 
machus, but it was one of her tasks, so she hated it 
like everything else that was forced upon her. 

Meanwhile, Herbert was imagining what a wife he 
would have !—sweet as the “ meek-eyed morn,” wise 
as Minerva, and fair as the Queen of Love—prudent 
as his grandmother, and innocent as the babe un- 
born. Well, remember he has not seen her for 
the last four years, so we will leave him to thie beati- 
tude of his dreams, and return to the ladies of Inn- 
spriick. 

The girl standing with Miss Nugent is about her 
own age, somewhat less tall, but far more beautiful. 
A being she is on whom the eye would for ever de- 
light to gaze. 

Like a new-blown moss-rose, she seems surreunded 
with an atmosphere of irresistible sweetness. Her 
hair, whick is of a dark chestnut-brown, is thrown 
artlessly back off her ingenuous brow, and falls in 
heavy loops on a graceful, snowy neck. She wearsa 
white dress, which prettily contrasts with the gayer 
hues of the tableau. 

As for her lips and cheeks and eyes, I cannot describe 
them. A painter might as well attempt to photograph 
the morning. Then her voice !—she sings and plays 
enchantingly. 

Tn her execution there is the unmistakeable touch of 
a master. To-night she plays to entertain Captain 
Sedley, to her a heavy task, but Miss Emma wishes 
it because she will not have him pay attentions 
to Gabriella, fer reasons the reader will readily re- 
member. 

Harry Sedley is a bold young fortune-hunter, and 
sapposing Miss Nugent sele heir of the Herbert es- 
tates, he determines te win her heart, and marry her 
on their return to Ireland. In this scheme he is en- 
couraged by his dashing sister, Miss Arabella, these 
two adventurers having closely dogged the rich 
travellers through all their peregrinations of the last 
year. 

As was to be expected, the constant assiduities of 
this handsome young cavalier made sad work in the 
affections of our “ wife made to order.” Indeed, she 
already absolutely loved him as much and as well as 
it was possible for her to love; and now, when it 
was too late, Miss Emma had made the terrible dis- 
covery. 

What was to be done? 

She had remonstrated, and there had been the usual 
amount of pouting and headache. So, with a woman's 
wit, she hit on the idea of a counter-attraction, and 
sent immediately for a Miss Sandys. 

And now let me tell the reader who. this pretty 
maiden is: 

Leonora Sandys was born in a pleasant village on 
the Severn, which her parents exchanged for a home 
on the Clyde before she was six months old. Thence 
they travelled from country to country, and from 
city to city, all over Europe, during the next twelve 

ea 


rs. 

A sickly brother was the companion of Leonora’s 
childhood, a sweet little fellow, who constantly 
drew upon her tenderest sympathy. It was a most 
affectionate family—that of the artist—and altlougl 
its circumstances were unfriendly to the sacreduess of 
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domestic happiness, they were not, in this instance, 

destroy it. os 
a pire about six years ago, on first arriving 
in Italy, Miss Herbert was listening to a street 
musician who played beneath her windew in the city 
of Florence, when something strangely familiar in the 
character of the airs struck her at once. Surely she 
had heard those tones before ! ‘ 

Pencilling hastily a few words on a slip of paper, 
she tied them with a bit of gold in her pocket hand- 
kerchief, and beekoning the serenader to approach, 
gave him the missive. 

‘An hour later he had taken her down a dark alley 
on the banks of the Arno, into an obscure boarding- 
house, where, in a close attic, she found her long- 
lost sister. Wondefful to say, she was then dying; 
yet the poor husband had to go on his nightly rounds 
jn order to find bread for himself and daughter. That 
daughter was Leonora. 

On leaving the Elms, Mr. Cameron had assumed the 
name of Sandys in order to elude pursuit. 

Miss Herbert called in medical assistance, but in 
vain. That night the poor sufferer breathed her last. 
Her husband, who already was sick of fever, only 
survived her ten days. A handsome tablet marks the 
spot where the artist sleeps beside the form of his 
devoted wife. 

Overwhelmed with sorrow which she might not 
communicate, poor Miss Emma placed the bereaved 
orphan in a convent, where she remained for the next 
two years, her little bruther having died in the spring 
preceding the death of his parents. 

Aware that there was an English boarding-school 
for young ladies at Geneva, thither Miss Herbert car- 
ried her new protégée, placing her there on the most 
advantageous footing, leaving with her Janet, her 
mother’s nurse, to whom alone she communicated the 
maiden’s history, with strictest charge not to divulge 
it unless in case of necessity. 

It was from this home of refinement and wisdom 
that Leonora was called by her aunt on her mission 
of rivalship. 

As a comment on the condition of postal communi- 
cation at this time, our hero received from the post- 
office at the same moment three missives, with dates 
almost two months apart. No. 1 was frem his sister’s 
secretary, and ran thus: 

“Tnnspriick. 

“ Srr,— Your sister is wholly unable to control Miss 
Nugent's affections, which seem placed upon a good- 
for-nothing adventurer named Sedley, who is her con- 
stant companion. Knowing somewhat of your inten- 
tions towards her, I feel in duty bound to inform you 
how matters stand.—Respeetfully yours, 

“ PELEG Crow.” 

On reading this epistle, Herbert’s grief and indigna- 
tion were unbounded. He paced the room like a man 
distracted, at first resolving to start at once to Inn- 
spriick, and claim his wife from all competitors; but 
on reading letter No. 2, he feund the party was even 
now en route for home. So he would wait, and con- 
tent himself with shooting Sedley the moment he 
landed. Then he read No. 3, which was only a few 
lines, telling him that Miss Herbert, together with 
Captain Sedley and his sister and the two wards, 
would be at the Elms in a few heurs. 

Just at that moment a servant entered to say that 
two carriages were coming up the avenue, in one of 
which was Miss Emma ané the little lady Gabriella. 
The last word was like oil thrown on the troubled 
water. He thrust the pistols, which he had grasped 
impulsively at the mention of his rival’s name, back 
into their cases. 

“The stranger,” he said, “ who trusts to my hospi- 
tality, shall ever be safe under my roof, even theugh 
an enemy.” 

_ So saying, he hastened to the door, where by this 
time the foremost carriage had arrived, and in another 
moment Miss Emma was weeping and sobbing in his 
arms. His eyes, however, followed the movements 
of the younger lady, whom he supposed to be Ga- 
briella, 

How beautiful she seemed in her graceful travelling 
dress! Then that soft glance, roseate cheek, and 
heavenly smile, and matchless foot and ankle! Her 
Voice, too, he observed, was enchantingly sweet. 

“Who,” he sighed, “shall ever rob me of this 
treasure? ” 

At that moment Howard Herbert felt he had met 
the partner of his life—the fair beau ideal of all his 
manhood’s dreams. é 

“Go, Howard,” cried his sister, ‘‘ and welcome Miss 
Nugent and her friends in the other carriage.” 

_ What an enigma is human nature! Instead of the 
discovery he there made being painful to him, it 
actually was pleasing. He comprehended matters 
in @ moment. His real: wife, “made to order,” 


was not Gabriella after all, but Leonora; and as 
ey sat together that evening in the spacious 


Supper-room, he became convinced of it more and 
more. 


This last was his true Psyche, and his earthly | 
happiness was now a certainty. As for Gabriella, he | 
regarded her merely as his sister’s ward. And it was 
with a sense of deliverance that, just one month from 

that time, he saw her married to Captain Sedley, 

adding himself five thousand pounds to the already 

rich treusseau of the bride. 

Miss Emma, at first, was at a loss to comprehend 
her brother’s acquiescence ; but the truth soon flashed 
upon her. Oh, then how wretched she felt! Miss 
Sandys, too, might fall in love with Herbert. Alas! 
then must come the dreadful éclaircissement. Had 
she better explain all to that young lady at 
once 

Very deep was Leonora’s grief when her kind 
guardian explained to her, in the privacy of her own 
sick-chamber, the ‘“ family secret.” 

Poor little wanderer! what but one short year ago 
would have made her supremely happy, now caused 
lier the deepest misery. After having promised not to 
see Howard any more, she sought her own room, 
to weep most bitterly. Never had she before seen one 
whom she could so truly love—never before had she 
loved—and now she felt her peace gone for ever! 
That evening Herbert entreated his sister to ask 
Leonora to marry him. 

“Oh, brother!” Miss Herbert exclaimed, wringing 
her hands and weeping convulsively, “this is utter 
madness! ” 

He led her to a seat, saying, passionately : 

“It is useless for you, sister, any longer to oppose 
my happiness. I see how it is : you want to reign 
still lady paramount; you cannot bear a rival near 
the throne. But this is all pure selfishness, and must 
now be totally disregarded. I love and am determined 
to marry Miss Sandys, if she will have me; and to- 
night I must tell her so!” 

Here Miss Emma uttered a groan, saying, faintly : 

“Alas, brother, it cannot be! Leonora is your 
niece—the daughter of your long-lost, dead sister 
Florence!” 

When Miss Herbert had spoken those dreadful 
words, she fainted. The stunned and now completely 


heart-broken Howard rang for a servant. Janet [f 


entered; and seeing her recovered, he left her in the 
hands of this faithful attendant, and mounting his 
herse, rode from the house, scarcely knowing what he 
did, so great was his misery. 

Janet had been a close observer through the last 


few weeks, and perceiving now how matters stood, 


she thus addressed her mistress : 

“ Dear leddy, maybe I could te’ ye that would right 
a’ that’s wrang. Look at this bit paper I hae carried 
in my bosom for the last twanty years. If the grief 0’ 
the master be about Miss Lena, she’s noa drap bluid to 
him, nor yeu either. When Mr. Charley Herbert came 
to Scotland and married Mary Campbell, she had a 
bonnie bairn left in her care by the pastor o’ the 
parish; baith he and his wife dying, she took the 
puir babe. It was ca’d Florence Bruce. Naebody 
here kenned this but me, as a’ bodies thought her 
their first born. Dear leddy, write to the puir gentle- 
man aff han’, for sic a grief may drive him to a bad 
end, and och! och! that wad trake my auld heart 
entirely.” 

Great was Miss Herbert’s joy at this discovery. 
She did write to her brother at once, and consequently 
his return was a very happy one, @ month from 
which day only elapsed to that which made him the 
husband of Leonora Sandys. W. M. 








A very elaborate report has lately been presented to 
the French Government on the number of suicides in 
Europe. The report emanates from the office of 
statistics of France, at the head of which is M. Legout. 
The most important feature is, that suicides increase 
in a more rapid ratio than the population and mor- 
tality throughout Europe. England happily stands 
nearly at the bottom of the seale, and so do Belgium, 
Austria, and Spain. France holds an intermediate 
position. The number of suicides is generally lowest 
in January and highest in July. The author of the 
report is of opinion that the increase in suicides is 
attributable to unlimited competition, to the immoderate 
thirst after wealth, political agitation, and to excessive 
commercial speculation. 

A Swarm or Locusts.—The Moniteur Algérien 
publishes the following letter from Dalmatie in Algeria, 
couteining an account of the invasion of locusts, by 
which certain districts of the colony are now infested : 
— Tx this village the crop-devouring plague fell on 
us for ten consecutive days. During the two first the 
insects did little harm, but on the third they arrived 
in such large quantities that all the fields were literally 
covered with them. The pairing took place the mo- 
ment the insects alighted, which they did in such 
swarms that in certain places thoy lay to a thickness | 
of five inches. Every means employed to drive them | 

away proved without avail, ‘The crops of cotton, 





potatoes, and maize, and especially the kitchen-garden | 


produce, were eaten up in afew minutes. The to- 
bacco alone suffered but little. In one field, in a 
space of about five square inches, I found 20 lecusts’ 
nests, each containing about 200 eggs; this gives 
4,000. Multiply that number by 40, and you will 
have a total of 160,000 larve to the square metre. 
The zone invaded by these insects in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Dalmatie extends from the 
Bene-Ari river along the Moulins gorge, in the direc- 
tion of Oued-Kremis, for a breadth of about two-thirds 
of a mile, and terminates at the brushwood situated on 
the northern slope of the smaller Atlas. The hatching 
ef the eggs has already commenced, and, without a 
miracle from Providence, a scourge still more terrible 
than the first menaces our agriculture for the first 
fortnight of July. For my part, I intend to lay down 
straw wherever the pairing has taken place, and to 
surround my land with it. When the sauterelles are 
coming forth through the straw I shall set fire to it, 
and thus destroy a certain number of them.” 


ARCHZOLOGICAL FREEMASONS.—It is reported that 
a grand Masonic archeological meeting will take place 
at Glastonbury, in July next. After surveying the 
Masonic antiquities of the place, an excursion will be 
made to Wells, to inspect the architectural beauties of 
the cathedral and episcopal palace, the renowned 
workmanship of the masons of old. 

ANOTHER EXHIBITION IN Dupiin.—The Dublin 
Winter Garden Company intend to celebrate the 
opening of their spacious building, now in course of 
erection in the Coburg Gardens, by an International 
Exhibition, which is to commence next May, and re- 
main open for about six months. ‘The exhibition will 
| include manufactures, raw materials, fabrics of all 
kinds, machinery, the fine arts, &c. When the ex- 
hibition has been closed the building will be opened 
as a permanent exhibition, somewhat upon the prin- 
ciple adopted at Sydenham. 





THE 
BONDAGE OF BRANDON. 
a 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes, 

Thus mollowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 
Tue night of the 17th of July, 18 was one of the 
most terrible that ever alarmed the people of four ef 
the most central counties, for over such au expanse of 
land dill one of the most awful tempests of modern 
times sweep in all the magnificent splendour of its 
fury. The idea of tropical rain was fully realized, for 
the water descended in torrents, as if several water- 
spouts had burst in many places about the same time. 
Dark clouds had been hovering over the surface of the 
horizon for days past, and on the afternoon of the 17th 
the servants of Kirkdale Priory, who were employed 
in those domestic offices which were situated in the 
lower regions, were obliged to light candles, without 
whose light they would have been unable to transact 
the business which their daily avocations entailed 
upon them. Many people asserted that they never 
remembered the sky to have been so dull, and lowering, 
and a sort of nameless dread and terror fell upon all 
who had their habitation within the walls of the 


Byron. 





Priory. 

Mr. Webster and Mrs. Cob, butler and housekeeper 
respectively, met together in the housekeeper’s room 
after dinner. ‘They were all much concerned, and 
their faces were white, although the candles which 
burned on the table cast a ruddy glare around. Mrs. 
Cob endeavoured to be jocular, and said: 

“J should think, Mr. Webster, that this was one of 
those occasions on which you would feel yourself 
justified in producing a bottle of that eld Madery 
which the earl makes such a fuss about.” 

“ Anything which would oblige you shall be done 
on the spot, Mrs. Cob,” replied Mr. Webster, and he 
descended to the cellar, presently returning with the 
wine the lady had asked for. 

A corkscrew speedily opened the bottie, and a 
moment afterwards the wine was sparkling in the 
glasses. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Cob, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
partly arising from her genuine appreciation of the 
wine, and partly from a depression of spirits which 
may fairly be put down to the weather—“ ah, it was 
just such another day, Mr. Webster, when the last 
Earl of Brandon’s death was foretold.” 

“ Foretold!” exclaimed the butler; ‘what do you 
mean?” 

“TJ will tell you,” replied Mrs. Cob. ‘ Another 
glass of wine—thank you. This isas good as good 
can be, and quite elevates one’s spirits, as a body may 
say. Well, you see, Mr. Webster, it’s a superstition 
about kere that an Earl of Brandon can't die without 
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eurprised that you should never have heard the say- 
ing. 
about the truth of the popular belief. 
through the Park, of course ? ” 

“ Yes, often.” 

“Very well, then, you must have noticed a fine 
clump of old oak-trees.” 

“At the end of the rookery?” Mr. Webster in- 
quired. 

“That's just where the clump is. 
dare say, remarked thet there are several stumps pro- 


You've been 


was terrible. Presently the rain began to fall in | 


his death is foretold some days beforehand. I am | artillery. The elements were at war, and the battle | hear of. He was determined to throw open his draw. 


ing-rooms to every one in the county, and give, 


It’s come true so often that there is no doubt | thick, heavy drops, about the size of a half-crown, and | series of magnificent /étes, such as had not been 


| it afterwards descended in such torrents that the court- | witnessed, for gorgeousness and expense, for a long 


yard of the Priory was in the course of an hour ankle- | 
deep in water. 
The tempest was rendered more terror-striking by 
a formidable tornado, which set in as soon as the rain | 
had descended. ‘This scathing blast carried all before | 
it, and, while it bent saplings to the ground, it lowered 


You have, I} the tallest trees. 


At last all was over. At about half-past ten, the 


time past. It was quite twelve months since the yp. 
happy countess died, and the earl thought his sister's 
marriage a good opportunity for throwing off the 
weeds that had for so long a time hung like a 

over all the actions of his daily life. Invitations werg 
issued to upwards of two thousand ladies and gentle. 
men, and, with a few isolated exceptions, owing to 
illness and other unavoidable causes, accepted. Tyj- 


truding from the ground. Ever since the family of | air, which had been hot and sultry, became cool and| umphant arches were erected at convenient places, 


Brandon has lived at Kirkdale, one of these trees 
has been blown down in a tempest a short time 
before the death of the earl. I remember well what 
happened before the last earl died, for I’ve been a 
many year in the family, Mr. Webster—a many year 
—and ought to know the ins and outs of everything 
better nor most people, Mr. Webster, which—I'll 
trouble yeu for another glass of that old Madery, as 
is the capitallist wine you’ve got in your cellar. 
Thank you. Don’t fill it too full, because of my 
hand not being too steady, owing to the rheumatics. 
Well, as I was saying, it was the most shocking 
storm that ever rocked a house to its foundations. I 
thought every minute that the chimbley would fall 
through the roof and crush every sleeping soul—if 
sleeping souls there was that night, your humble ser- 
not being able to catch a wink till close upon morn- 
ing, when the rooks were cawing and the birds sing- 
ing after the night's rain, which it came down tre- 
menjus.” 

Mr. Webster shuddered, and drank a glass of wine 
to keep his courage up. 

“One of the keepers,” continued Mrs. Cob, “ came 
up the next morning, looking scared-like, to say that 
one of the oaks in the clump had been blown down, 
and when that got to be known about the county, 
there wasn’t an insurance office that would have 
speculated five pounds on the life of the Earl of 
Brandon.” 

“Law!” exclaimed Mr. Webster, “don’t it sound 
like a romance.” 

“It’s as true as gospel, every word I'm telling you,” 
replied Mrs. Cob, solemnly; “ and to-night, if it blows 
s0 that one of them oaks topples over, there'll be 
mourning in this house, Mr. Webster, within the 
month, or else I'm telling fibs, and the truth is not in 
me, but elsewhere.” 

“Tt’s strange, Mrs. Cob,” said the butler; ‘I de- 
clare it's quite took my breath away. Have a drop 
more of the Madery ? ” 

“T don’t mind if I do, but only a taste, Mr. Web- 
ster; and it shouldn’t be that if it weren’t for the 
tempest which I can see is hanging over us, aud soon 
going to burst in all its fury.” 

“ Does the earl know the story ? ” asked the butler. 

“Know it! ah, that he does; but he laughs at it, 
just as his father the late Earl of Brandon did. They 
all laugh at it till it comes home to them, and then 
they sing small enough, I warrant you. God forbid 
an oak should fall to-night, though!” the old lady 
added piously. “There’s no visible successor to the 
title, and it’s hard for an old estate to go amongst 
strangers.” 

“So it is, Mrs. Cob.” 

“ There's tiie young earl; but nobody knows where 
he is. Dead, perhaps, and what would become of us, 
Mr. Webster? No will made and all. Legacies con- 
soles one for a disastrous event, but when the death's 
sudden, and there’s no will, it follows that tlere can 
be no legacies. Is that rhyme and reason, Mr. Web- 
ster, or is it not?” 

“Tt's both, double distilled,” replied Mr. Webster 
thoughtfully. P 


“It's a thousand pities that the young earl was | 


stolen away as he was. There’s dark work done in 
these our days,” continued the housekeeper. 
As she spoke a terrible clap of thunder was heard 





overhead. The walls of the Priory actually shook, 
and tle sky became more murky than ever. The 
butler ran to the window, but Mrs. Cob pulled him 
back by the tails of his coat, saying : 

‘““Never do that, Mr. Webster. 
providence! ” 

He walked back to the table, and a flash of lightning, 
lurid and burning, darted past the window, making 
everything as light and bright as the sun at noon day. 
Suddenly a crash was heard. A weatherceck at the 
top of a small spire erected over the stables had been 
struck, and great destruction was the consequence. 

Mrs. Cob clasped her hands togetlier, and uttered 
pious exclamations. 

Mr. Webster sat down in his chair, drank some 
more Madeira, and nibbled a biscuit with all the dig- 
nity and composure of a philosopher. 

The storm had now commenced in real earnest. It 
was about eight o'clock in the evening. The light- 
ning flashed incessantly. The thunder crashed over 


It’s tempting of 


the Priory with all the terrible reality of a park of , as little state as possible, but this the earl would not 


refreshing. 

Mr. Webster put on his hat and sallied forth into | 
the park. The revelation that Mrs. Cob had made | 
him befere the commencement of the storm influenced | 
him so deeply that he wished to ascertain if one of the | 
oaks of which she had spoken as forming part of the | 
prophetic clump had succumbed to the violence of the | 
tornado, which he could see as he went along had | 
done an infinity of damage. Boughs torn from trees | 
of various descriptions strewed the greensward, and | 
more than one stately trunk had been riven by the | 
lightning. 

The moon was up and the stars shone out bright | 
and clearly. The rain still continued to drop from | 
the leaves and branches, about which it clung, and 
every gust of the subsiding breeze shook down asmall 
shower of the pearl-like globules. 

The clump of oak-trees known as the “earl’s 
girdle,” was situated at the extreme end of the park, 
and it took Mr. Webster some time to reach it. The 
deer had emerged from their hiding-places, where 
they had taken refuge during the storm, and were 
cropping the rich and fragrant grass, which was look- 
ing all the better for the drenching it had just re- 
ceived. 

At last, the butler arrived at the clump and looked 
about tim. For a momenta smile of pleasure flitted 
around tlie corners of his ample mouth ; the next in- 
stant he uttered a cry. 

To the right of him lay one of the stateliest oaks 
which had hitherto graced the “earl's girdle.” It was 
a complete wreck. ‘The lightning had struck it in the 
first instance, and the tornado had afterwards blown 
it to the ground, breaking it off about five feet up its 
lordly stem. 

As he gazed upon the prostrate monarch of the 
forest, Mr. Webster trembled from head to foot, and 
st+od still for a time wondering what the meaning of 
this singular phenomenon should be. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 

‘Tis not, I know, the chiming of a song. 

Nor all the powers that to the muse belong, 

Words aptly culled and meanings well exprest, 

Can soothe the sorrows of a wounded breast. 

Crabbe, 
WHueEN so many dangers menaced her, fromso many 

sides at once, it was a hazardous thing for Lady 
Blanche to think of marrying Reginald Welby, but 
the unhappy woman was so miserable, that she wished 
for any change, let it come in whatever shape it might. 
She laughed at Mimi’s puny efforts to injure her, and 
felt a sort of pride in defeating her machinations, 
which were not sufficiently clever to effect their object. 
Girling had partially faded from her memory; it was 
so long since she had been molested by him that she 
began to think that she was safe from any further 
molestation in that quarter. But yet she dreaded him, 
although not nearly so much as she did Sir Lawrence 
Allingford, whose love, it was fair to infer, would 
change from passionate adoration to hatred, when he 
fonnd her the wife of another. Blanche preferred 
Reginald for a husband, because he was unacquainted 
with her former history, and could never, in his angry 
moments, taunt her with what she had been guilty of. 
He thought her innocent and pure. Sir Lawrence 
knew her to be foul and evil, and her reason told her 
that when the novelty of wedded life wore off Sir 
Lawrence would shrink from her, simply because he 
could not possibly have any respect for a woman who 
had dipped her hands so deeply into so mucl: iniquity. 
Her ladyship’s greatest terror arose from the circum- 
stance of Sir Lawrence Allingford having expressed 
his intention of visiting the Priory. She longed, with 
a fiercer eagerness, for the consummation of her 
marriage with Reginald Welby, before the baronet 
could arrive to spoil her plansand prejudice her future, 
Half-a-dozen words from Sir Lawrence, wlrispered in 
Reginald’s ear, would have the effect of making him 
look coldly upon her, and if those insinuations were 
supported by reliable proof there would at once be an 
end to all chance and prospect of her ever becoming 
Welby’s wife; so she hurried on the preparations for 
the ceremony, and incessantly stimulated the energy 
of the workpeople by promises and presents of money. 
At first she wished to be married privately, and with 





and all sorts of devices were worked in flowers and 
affixed to tall trees and poles, placed in the ground for 
the purpose. 

Mimi was beside herself with rage and mortification; 
she did not knew what todo. She would rather have 
had her right hand cut off than that this marriage 
should proceed to its completion, but what was she to 
do? She was powerless to prevent it. The letter sho 
thought so much of, and expected so much from, had 
not served her turn. The shaft had been shot, but it 
went very wide of the mark. She determined, in her 


| desperation, to seek another interview with Reginald, 


so that she should not blame herself in after years for 
a lack of energy in this great crisis of her life. She 


| knew that she should find him at the Priory, whither 


he went every merning; for an hour not passed in the 
dearly prized society of his loved Blanche, was sixty 
minutes of misery to him. So she preposed to Alice 
that they should take a walk over to Kirkdale. Alice, 
with her usual amiability, agreed, and they set of 
across the fields. 

Mimi had taken very good care not to say a word 
against Lady Brandon to Alice, because she knew that 
Miss Welby liked the lady whom her brother was go- 
ing to marry, and she thought that any attempt to 
poison her mind against Blanche, would recoil upon 
herself. She resolved to work secretly and in an 
underhand manner, like those who stab in the dark, 
and seek the shelter of the night so that the tell-tale 
sun may not brand them, as assassins, before the eyes 
of their fellow-men. The walk to Kirkdale was 
agreeable as usual, the scenery was rich and varied, 
aud the gently undulating ground relieved the 
country from the reproach of uniformity. Mimi was 
occupied with her own thoughts and did not speak, 
but Alice ever gay and light-hearted, could not 
be taciturn. She exclaimed: 

“ What are you going to wear, Mimi, dear? ” 

Mimi started, and a blush stole over her face as 
though she had been surprised in the indulgence of 
some bad and wicked thought. 

“Wear!” she said. “ What do you mean?” 

“ Next Monday, to be sure; the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

“T have hardly thought of it yet.” 

“You have not! why you will have no time to get 
anything made now. My dress comes home to-night. 
I think I shall look very nice in it.” 

“T am sure you will,” said Mimi, laconically. 

“Has Blanche asked you to be one of the brides- 
maids?” asked Alice. 

“No; nor amI ambitieus of the honour,” replied 
Mimi, bitterly. 

“She is going to have six. Iam to be one, and 
there are the two Carruther girls from Anstey, and 
Mary Gillowray—you know the Dale Park people ?— 
and Edith Llewellyn, the Welch girl that is stopping 
with her uncle at Oldstead ; and if you are not going to 
be the other, I suppose little Totty Hillouse will. We 
all like her, and she is so anxious. I have more to do 
with choosing them than Blanche has. ‘What do you 
think of my selection ? ” 

“ Very good indeed,” said Mimi, in an absent man- 
ner. 

“Where do you think they are going after the 
marriage ?” 

* Abroad?” 

“Yes; but you will never guess where.” 

* Tell me.” 

“You must promise not to repeat it then, for it is a 
great secret.” 

“You can rely upon me,” said Mimi, with an in- 
terest that was too genuine to be feigned. 

“You would never guess. They are going to Spain. 
They go to Barcelona or Cadiz first of all, and from 
thence they travel through the beautiful province of 
Andalusia—where the horses come from, isn’t it, dear? 
I fancy there is something about itin Magnall’s Ques- 
tions, which you used tomake me learn so indefatigably, 
you dear old Mimi.” 

“ To Spain!” ejaculated Mimi, musingly. 

It was a piece of information which might prove 
useful to her hereafter, so she treasured it up in her 
memory. 

“T believe,” continued Aliee, “that Blanclie has & 
desire to visit the grand old Moorish towns, and the 
Alhambra, and all those places. She must have all the 
tastes of the antiquary.” 
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To Mimi, however, the fact was susceptible of a far | 
different interpretation. She fancied, with her usual | 
astuteness, that her ladyship had peculiar motives for | 
going so far out of the track of European travellers. | 
She had never heard of any one spending a honeymoon 
in Spain—that undeveloped country, in which a rail- 
way is a rarity, and a stage-coach an exception; where 
most of the travelling is done on the back of # mule, 
and beneath thespreading but only semi-effectual shade 
ofa spacious umbrella; where the inns are no better in 
these days than they were in those of the Knight of 
La Mancha, or that amusing adventurer, Signor Gil 
Blas of Santiane. Mimi was of opinion that Lady 
Brandon apprehended danger in the wind, and feared 
its untimely advent, and in order to avoid it, wished 
to hide herself behind the shelter of the Pyrenees. 

When they reached Kirkdale they walked up the 
avenue and entered the park, which led them in time to 
the lawn in front of the house. A little bridge over a 
“ha-ha” or sunk fence gave them ingress. 

The earl and Lady Brandon, who was leaning on 
Reginald’s arm, were standing in the centre of the 
lawn watching a singular sight. , ' 

A country bey had fastened a large piece of ‘scarlet 
cloth to a couple of sticks; these: he stuck into the 
ground, st ng the cloth, and making it présent an 
even surface tothose who were looking on. When he 
had accomplished - this to his satisfaction he took up a 
pocket. handkerchief which was lying on the ground, 
and untying it, liberated four fine snakes, from two to 
two and a half feet long.’ He placed them—handling 
them fearlesslybefore the scarlet cloth, at which 
they took the greatest/umbrage, rearing themselves 
upon their tails and shaking their heads about men- 
acingly, while they threw out their forked tongues 
with every evidence of fierce hostility: 

The earl and Reginald were much amused at seeing 
the four snakes in such a violent ion. They 
looked elegantiand pretty as they sat on their tails, 
while their bodies und@ulated, as if they were the stalks 
of flowers under the influence of the-breeze. “ 

But Lady Brandon turned pale: she was afraid of 
the snakes. Hearing a rustling behind her, she 
started and uttered a slight scream. In a moment 
she laughed at her timidity. It was Alice and Mimi 
who had occasioned the noise which had alarmed 


her. 

“T thought it was a snake,” she said to Alice, by 
way of explanation. , 

So it was, but in a human shape. Mimi was a 
suake in the grass, who only wanted an opportunity 
to sting her ladyship, who had lately become her 
fortunate rival. 

The boy took up the snakes when he thought the 
ear] and the rest of the party had seen enough. He 
seized them by the tails and dexterously threw them 
into the handkerchief, which he tied up as before. He 
then felt in his pocket, and drew out a canvas bag, 
such as ferrets are often carried in. He undid this with 
oe caution, and after a time liberated an 
adder. 





The adder raised its crest, as the other snakes had 
done; but he did not content himself with this passive | 
evidence of disiike. His head and his body seemed to | 
swell to nearly double their natural size. His tongue | 
went in and out of his meuth with great rapidity, and | 
coiling himself up in a spiral manner, he bounded frem 
the earth with a sudden spring, and launched himself 
against the obnoxious piece of cloth with great 
violeace ; as may be supposed, he bounded back again, 
without doing the cloth any injury. The recoil and 
the repulse he had. met with appeared to inspire the 
adder with still greater fury. He attacked it again 
and again, until he seized a piece of the stuff in his 
mouth, and bit it with savage ferocity. 

The boy now put on a thick glove, such asmen who 
go hedging and ditching wear to protect their hands 
from the thorns. With this to protect him against the 
venomous bite of the adder, he caught hold of it, and 
forced it back into its bag. 

The earl was much pleased with the boy’s skill, and 
all the party were extremely gratified by the exhibition 
they had just witnessed. Several pieces of money 
were given to the lad, and he had reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon the liberality of his patrons. 

_ The scarlet cloth, in the place where the adder had 
bitton it, was stained with a dull coloured fluid. This | 
was no doubt the poison which he had in his anger 
emitted from his fangs. 

The boy packed up his traps, and making a rugged 
bow to the company, took his departure, while the 
earl observed : 

“ That is the son of one of my farm labourers. He 
found out all that by himself; he had red stockings on 
one day, and a snake set up its back at them, so he | 
caught a few and tried them with a piece of scarlet 
cloth. He deserves to be encouraged, because he is 
what I call an original genius,” 

“The adder was the most amusing,” said Reginald. 

“ Yes: unquestionably,” said Alice and Blanche. 





Mimi remained silent. 


“ What do you think, Mimi?” asked Alice of her 
quondam governess, 
“Oh, yes, the adder was the most interesting, be- 


cause it did not content itself with threats; it acted at | 


once. I very much admired the adder,” replied Mimi, 
casting a glance of concentrated hatred upon Lady 
Brandon. 

The best part of the day elapsed before Mimi found 
an opportunity of speaking to Reginald. He hung 
about the skirts of Lady Brandon’s dress, as if he could 
not exper'ence any happiness without he was con- 
tinually in her presence; but at last she went in-doors 
with Alice to consult the milliner upon some im- 
portant question of dress, and Mimi began a conversa- 
tion with Reginald, who was stretched upou a rug 
beneath a purple beech-tree. When Mimi : poke to 
him, he threw down the book he was reaiing, and 
sat up. 

“So you have despised my warning, Reginald?” she 
said, sadly. 

“T am perfectly satisfied with the explanation I 
received from Lady Brandon. She treated me with 
the utmost candour.” 

“}"hilosophers, from time immemorial, have said 
oe love is blind,” said Mimi, as if talking to her- 
self. 

“T really don’t see why you should throw out these 


Ybaseless inuendoes against Lady Brandon, Mimi Zed- 


fern,” exclaimed Reginald. “You must know that 
they cannot be anything but disagreeable to me, when 
you consider the relatioas existing between Lady 
Brandon and myself.” 4 

““You will have cause to regret this marriage,” ex. 
claimed Mimi. 

“Tell me why. Give me a single reason,” replied 
Reginald. “ But, no—you cannot. You are actuated 
by some unworthy motive, which ‘I am at a loss to 
urderstand, and-you endeavour to set me against one 
of the best women that ever lived. I will not listen to 
you.” Jew 

“Perhaps Sir Lawrence Allingford can enlightea 
you,” said Mimi, maliciously. 

“Tn what way ?” he asked, rather uneasily. 

“Oh, I don’t know—ask him. Before I married a 
woman—that is, were I a man—who had letters 
written to her like the one I gave you, I would seek 
out the writer, and drag all he knew about her from 
him, at the sword’s point, if necessary; but in these 
days, it seems to me as if all the men had coward 
souls. Give me the age of chivalry, for I detest the 
age we live in, when a man cannot assert the dignity 
of his nature without being brought up in a police- 
court.” 

“Sir Lawrence Allingford is nothing to Lady 
Brandon,” returned Reginald. “I have her assurance 
to that effect; therefore, he can be nothing tome. I 
have listened patiently to you, Miss Zedfern, and I 
beg you will not again take the liberty of talking to 
me upon a subject which is in no way interesting to 
me. Lady Brandon will on Monday be my wife. 
IfI am content to place her in that most sacred 
of all relations, it is my hazard and my risk, and can- 
not interest any third party, I don’t care who they 
are. The match is thought well of by all our rela- 
tions, and it is very odd that you, of all others, should 
be the one to try and create a dissension between us at 


“As you will,” replied Mimi, tremulously. “ God 
bless you, Reginald! I hope and trust you may be 
happy. You will remember me in the long years that 
are to come, and—thank me!” 

She glided away with stately step, and was soon 
lost in the mazes of the ground. 

Reginald remained plunged in deep thought. He 
was uncasy—he knew not why. 


| the eleventh hour.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Romeo.—I would I were thy bird. 


Juliet.—Swect, so would I, 
Yet 1 should kill thee with much or . - 
a 


Never rang bells so cheerily, never so clearly, 
never so merrily, as when they clanged out in a glad, 
gay, gushing peal on the morning of the marriage of 
Lady Brandonand Reginald Welby. The littlechurch in 
the valley was crowded to suffocation, and the road 
that led to it was thronged with thousands of people. 
At different parts ef the road and in various places 
in the spacious demesne, casks of ale were broached, 
and their generous contents dispensed to the thirsty 
wayfarers. Arches, flags, banners, were scattered 
about in profusion, and the train of carriages bringing 
the gentry of the neighbourhood to the Priory, looked, 
from the top of the hill, like a huge boa-constrictor 
dragging its length along ata lazy pace. 

Alice was beautifully dressed, and looked charming 
in her laughing simplicity and girlish innocence, but 
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the galaxy of beauty which had assembled to do her 
honour. She had a colour, owing to the feverish sort 
of feeling that something might yet happen to stop 
the marriage; and, though an unhealthy flush, it 
served to render her more attractive. Her dress 
seemed a cloud of white lace and muslin blended to- 
gether. 

An awning had been erected in the churchyard, 
between and beneath the yew trees, and here, upon 
the crimson cloth which covered the ground, a crowd 
of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen had assembled, 
in order to see the bridal procession pass, for their 
tickets would not admit them within the precincts of 
the sacred building. 

The church was decorated with festoons of flowers 
and groups of laurels and other attractive evergreens. 
No candles burned on the altar, for the Earl of 
Brandon and his family were not High Church. Their 
religion was that pure profession of faith which had 
its origin from the teaching of the Evangelists. 

Incense would have been a superfluity, for every 
lady carried a bouquet, the perfume of which scented 
the air and made it delicious. 

When the ceremony was over, and the irrevocable 
“T will” pronounced the organ struck up Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding-March, and the bride and bride- 
groom returned to the vestry to sign the register, 
which was done in the presence of their friends. It 
was then that the bells rang out, clashing and clang- 
ing in all the irresistible glory of their mighty 
strength, reeling to and fro in the aged bellfry as if 
intoxicated -with joy, and alarming the jackdaws, 
whom they drove to the verge of madness, 

A park of artillery situated on the top of the hill 
now thundered forth a salute, and the sharp cracking 
noise reverberated with a double echo through the 
well-wooded valley. ‘Then arose a shout from the as- 
sembled multitude which seemed to shake the air as if 
a thunderclap had burst above them, and peer and 
peasant gave a hearty welcome to Reginald Welby 
and his lovely bride. The carriages now drew up, 
and the earl and his party embarked. 

The newly-married couple led the way in a cloud 
of dust. Long fluttering pennons waved in the air. 
The cannon boomed and banged, and the bells rang 
backward and forward with untiring industry, and the 
sweet, yet grand strains of the organ filled the air with 
a holy, softening, soul-chastening melody which 
steeped the senses in pl asing dreaminess. 

During all this time Mimi was absent from the 
chapel. She had disappeared early in the morning, as 
if the spectacle was more than she could bear. She 
sought the quiet walks of the Priory, and wandered 
restlessly from place to place, She held a letter in 
her hand, which she looked at occasionally. It bore 
the signature of “De Cannes.” It said that the writer 
was about to make a pilgrimage shortly into shire, 
when he hoped to have the pleasure of seeing that 
dear Mimi, of whom he preserved so many pleasant 
reminiscences. Singularly enough the Count de 
Cannes fixed the day of the marriage for his arrival, 
and said that he should be accompanied by his highly- 
esteemed friend, Sir Lawrence Allingford. 

This letter was calculated to surprise Mimi in more 
ways than one. She was evidently, in some myster- 
ious way, known to the Count de Cannes, and when 
living in the uneventful country, we cannot repress a 
flutt.¢ of excitement when we have the prospect before 
us of meeting an old friend. But the grand perturb- 
ing cause was the unexpected arrival of Sir Lawrence 
Allingford. It was a complete surprise for her to 
know that the baronet was acquainted with De Can- 
nes. She had longed to know where she could meet 
with this man, and now the intelligenee that he was 
about to visit the Priory, positively took her breath 
away. She had only received the letter of the count 
that morning, but she did all that lay in her power to 
hasten the arrival of the two gentlemen. She sent a 
domestic over to the nearest telegraph station to des- 
patch a message couched in these terms: 

“Tf you have the least regard for me, come at once 
to Kirkdale. Do not lose an instant after receiving 
this telegram.” 

She hoped against hope until she heard the joy-bells, 
and then her spirit sank within her. Sle threw her- 
self down upon a rustic bench, and closed her eyes in 
mute despair. ‘The shouts of the populaee fell upon 
her ears and grated inharmoniously upon her senses. 
She had hoped that she might command the adula- 
tion of the common people, and be the idol of the day. 
In those terribly bitter moments Mimi could have 
made away with Lady Brandon. She would have 
stained her hands with blood in her fury, without 
compunction. Heaven, however, was merciful and 
delivered her from temptation. 

It was time that she should go into the Priory; 
Alice would require her assistance, and comment un- 
favourably upon her absence. Mindful of this she 
rose and reached the house before the bridal proces- 
sion arrived. She ran upstairs and bathed ler face, in 


the bride was unquestionably the most lovely amongst | order to drive away that haggard expression of tho 
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presence of which her looking-glass made her fully 
conscious. Then she waited for the coming of the 
successful rival, while envy and hatred gnawed at her 
vitals. How fervently she hoped that the Count de 
Cannes and Sir Lawrence Allingford might yet arrive, 
and in some way dissipate the joy of the bride and 
bridegroom, and turn their pleasure into mourning; 
but although she strained her eyes along the avenue, 
she saw nothing but the array of carriages with the 
coachmen and footmen gaily decked with rosettes and 
favours. 

At last the happy pair arrived. 

In her eagerness, Mimi had placed herself on the 
steps under the portico, leading to the entrance-hall, 
and so she was, unwillingly, the first to welcome the 
woman she detested above all things created. 

The Lady Blanche was lookiug ravishingly beauti- 
ful: a flush of triumph mantled her face, and her 
mouth was wreathed in smiles. 

Mimi was unable to refuse to hold out her hand, for 
the eyes of the domestics were upon her, and her re- 
fusal to do so would not have redounded to her credit. 
She muttered a few words of congratulation; but 
directly Lady Brandon noticed her, she withdrew her 
hand indignantly, and swept grandly past her into 
the drawing-rooms, casting an indignant look upon 
Mimi which crushed and annihilated her, and forced 
her to witlidraw discomfited. 

Whatever Reginald’s intentions might have been, 
he was unable to act otherwise than his wife had done. 
He had plunged into the vortex, and he was compelled 
to go with the stream. 

‘he expression of Mimi’s face just then would have 
been sublime had it been animated by good instead of 
evil passions. She was convulsed with rage, and she 
was unable to conceal her ill-temper. 

The guests arrived, and there was little necessity 
to send into the highways and byways, for all those 
who were bidden made their appearance. The wed- 
ding breakfast had been prepared upon an unprece- 
dented scale of splendour and magnificence. A 
London confectioner had sent down a strong staff, 
and everything was worthy of the nobleman who 
gave the banquet. The earl sat at the head of the 
table, with the bride on the one side and the groom 
on the other. Mr. Welby officiated at the foot. When 
the glasses of the company were well charged with 
champagne, the earl rose to propose tle health of the 
bride. He was proceeding in the usual hackneyed 
terms employed on such occasions when a loud knock- 
ing, followed by an equally energetic pull at the bell, 
was heard. 

Mimi, who sat at an obscure part of the table, lifted 








[MIMI'S SECOND WARNING. | 


up her head in expectation. To her this noisy sum- 
mons was not wholly devoid of siguificance. 

Lady Brandon turned a shade paler. Herself and 
Mimi were the only two that were the least perturbed. 
The Earl of Brandon continuéd to throw his sound- 
ing periods upon his auditors, who were bound by the 
laws of good-breeding to listen attentively to his en- 
tertaining platitudes and applaud at iutervals. The 
noble lord went on, in the jerky sort of way in which 
he was wont to enlighten the minds of the reporters 
in the House of Lords, and gave some point to those 
phrases which he thought deserved the distinguishing 
parenthesis of “cheers and laughter.” 

Two gentlemen in the meantime entered the break- 
fast-room, and were obsequiously provided with seats 
by Mr. Webster, the butler, and his satellites. They 
glanced round the table, one with easy self-possession, 
the other with the glance of a man deeply agitated. 

The first one encountered the eye of Mimi, who 
gave him a slight nod in return. This was the Count 
de Cannes. The other directed his scrutiny further 
up the table, and arrested the attention of Lady 
Brandon. No greeting passed between them. This 
was Sir Lawrence Allingford, who had arrived too 
late to prevent the marriage, but not too late to do his 
enemies some damage. 

Lady Brandon was like a corpse. It was awful to 
see her. Those people who were in her immediate 
neighbourhood attributed her ghastly pallor to ex- 
citement and agitation naturally consequent upon the 
event which had recently taken place. Her hands 
hung listlessly by her side, and her eyes were fixed 
glaringly but with a meaningless expression upon a 
handsome epergne which stood near her, filled with 
the choicest flowers and the most valuable exotics. 
Sir Lawrence Allingford noted her statuesque de- 
meanour with extreme satisfaction. By it he knew 
that she had recogaized him. 

The Count de Cannes touched his friend lightly on 
the shoulder, and said: 

“ Come, my friend, rouse yourself, we have attended 
a day behind the fair, it seems.” 

‘“* Yes,” replied Sir Lawrence, bitterly ; “had it not 
been for my excessive indulgence in opium, this would 
never have happened.” 

“You consider yourself injured?” said the count, 
with an airy smile. 

“ And with reason.” 

“T am the last to contradict you.” 

“The woman I loved, and for whom I have sacri- 
ficed all my better feelings and made a dead letter of 
them, has deceived me,” said Sir Lawrence. 

A servant at this moment slipped a rough piece of 








paper into the hands of the Count de Cannes, upon 
which was written: 

. Make your friend do something desperate, I wish 
it.” 


The count recognized Mimi’s handwriting, looked 
towards her and smiled assent. 

“You have been deceived, eh? ” he said. 

“ Bitterly,” replied the baronet, 

“What de you intend to do?” 

“T am at a loss.” 

“Let me advise you. As far as I can see, some 
lady upon whom you had set your affections, has 
taken it into her head to jilt you and get married 
without apprising you of the important circumstance.” 

“ Exactly,” said the baronet, “ what would you do 
if you were placed in such a dilemma? ” 

“That depends upon various things. Is it in your 
power to signally revenge yourself without placing 
yourself in the power of the law? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Sir Lawrence Allingford, eagerly. 

“ Are you sure?” 

* Perfectly.” 

“In that case I should punish the perfidy of which 
the woman has been guilty,” said the Count de 
Cannes, coolly. 

The Earl of Brandon had finished speaking, and 
the applause was so tumultuous as to almost amount 
to a clamour. 

The bride’s health was drank with enthusiasm. 

Reginald Welby looked intensely gratified. He was 
about to rise to his feet to thank the company for the 
honour they had done his wife in drinking her health 
with acclamation, when Sir Lawrence Allingford rose. 
At first no one noticed him, but the Count de Cannes 
struck the table with the handle of a dessert-knife and 
cried : 

“ Silence! ” 

Every voice hushed at the sound of that command: 
voice. 

* Silence,” he continued, “ for Sir Lawrence Alling- 


The Earlof Brandon looked upin indignant surprise’ 
Sir Lawrence instantly became the cynosure of all 


eyes. 
"Mimi telegraphed a thankful glance to the Count de 

Cannes. 

A dead silence reigned, amidst which Sir Lawrence 
Allingford began to speak. 

Lady Blanche Brandon only prevented her sense 
from leaving her by the exercise of an heroic effort. 

It was an awful and a trying moment for more than 
one amongst that gay and brilliant assembly. 

(To be continued) 
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ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., &¢. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Sad the words, and sadly spoken, 
Telling of a life that’s broken. Edwin. 

“BiEssEp are the dead that die in the Lord, for they 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.” 

_The words were sweetly and fervently breathed by 
Bister Angela. They were a part of the beautiful 
ritual for a passing soul. 

They were breathed forth for an aged and dying 
woman, who had no other mertal comforter than the 
fair and fragile girl who kneli and prayed by her 
bedside. 

The departing pilgrim had lost all power of motion 
or of speech ; her lips could no longer move in response 
© the prayer. 

She was dying fast, though calmly; her eyes 
were fixed, but their gaze was settled upon the 
face of the sweet saint kneeling before her, who, 
as she prayed, still looked hope and comfort and 
courage into those fast darkening orbs. 

It seemed so good to have that young and holy 
maiden there, so full of faith and hope and love, that 
roe" was able to transfuse them into that fainting 

ul, 

“She is gone,” said Sister Angela, reverently; a 
tearful response was made in a low, half-suffo- 
cated voice, by @ child that had all this time been 
kneeling by the opposite side of the bed. 

Then both arose. 

The child was not crying, not sobbing—but she 
stood so motionless; so silent, so hopeless; with 
such a still, patient, heart-broken look upon her 
little face, down which the great tears were slowly 
rolling, that it almost broke poor Angela’s own heart 
to look at her. 

She crossed the room, sat down, and took the child, 
embraced her tenderly, saying, as she laid the grief- 
bowed head upon her loving bosom: 

“Theodora, remember, dear, that she who an 
hour ago was suffering here all the ills of poverty, 
sickness, and old age together, and who bore them so 
meekly, and so bravely, is now a glorious saint in 
heaven. And try to realize, I mean try to feel, that it 
really is so, and think that if anything could trouble 
her in her heavenly home, it would be to know that you 
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were grieving here. You are not a desolate orphan, 
my dear one, for while we both live, I am your earthly 
mother. And besides me you have a mother in heaven. 
And above all, and yet nearer than all, you have a 
father in heaven. Little one, I am almost as poor as 
was the Master whom I love and follow; yet not 
quite, for He had not where to lay his blessed head, 
while the humblest of his servants have all things 
really needful at least. And you, ‘I’heodora, shall 
share my home and my heart. And now, dear one, 
do you know what we have to do? Can you be 
courageous, little one? But you shall do as you 
please. Listen! As there is no one in the house, we 
must get help from the convent. That is half-a-mile 
off. Itis very dark, but one or both of us must go. 
It is best that I should go, and go alone, and that you 
should remain here until my return. Are you afraid 
to wait here alone until I come? If so, I will shut 
up the house and take you with me. Answer, 
Theodora, are you afraid ? ” 

“ Perhaps Iam, dear sister. I will kneel and pray 
while you are gone, and then I shall not feel lonesome 
or frightened.” 

“ May the angels guard you, good child. Now, 
fasten the door after me, and keep it so until you hear 
my voice at the door again,” said the sister, as she 
donned her hood and mantle, and passed out into the 
wintry night. 

In less than an hour, the assistance she went for 
was obtained, and she returned to the house accom- 
panied by two other nuns, who remained through the 
night and through the next day, until the humble 
funeral was over. And then Sister Angela led the 
orphan from the desolate home to the convent. 

It was indeed a desolate house they left. 

An old, dilapidated, grey stone house, consisting of 
only two rooms aud an attic, and very poorly fur- 
nished also—so poorly, that all it contained being sold, 
brought but a few pounds, which were appropriated to 
the payment of the few small debts incurred by the 
late tenant. 

The very day of Theodora’s arrival, Sister Angela 
sought an interview with the Superior. She found 
the abbess in the green parlour already described. 
Sitting down, she said : 

“T have come to you, mother, about this child, 
Theodora. She has at present nohome. Can she re- 
main here?” 

~ “ Most assuredly she must stay here until further 

provided for, although the house is very full, and the 
receipts from the academy are scarcely adequate to the 
support of the institution.” 

“T know it,” said Angela, meekly, “I know it. 





Yet the cattle upon a thousand hills are the Lord’s, 
and he who fed the seven thousand with the five 
loaves and two small fishes, will not suffer us to 
want.” 

“ But this child has friends who are well able to take 
charge of her. I think I have heard a rumour that 
the grandmother was a lady of fortune and family, 
and that she had very wealthy relatives, even a 
daughter and son-in-law, whom she parted with in 
anger, and from whom she remained away in pride.” 

“ Dear Mother Agatha, you have been here so short 
a time, and you are so averse to gossip, that you know 
very little of the neighbourhood. Will you permit 
me to tell you that story, as I happen to know it ? 
In doing so I shall be compelled to speak of myself.” 

“Say on, dear Angela. Your words will be all the 
more interesting to me if they relate to yourself; for, 
dear child, I have often wished to know the circum- 
stances that led to your taking the veil.” 

“TI will be as brief as possible. My dear mother 
died when I was but four years old. I regretted her 
very much, but dear Father Bernard, our aged con- 
fessor, taught me to look upon her as an angel, and 
by degrees I became accustomed to pray to her, and 
talk to her as if she were ever present with me. 

“It was with terrible grief, therefore, that I heard 
that my father, General Marsden, was about to bring 
home ‘a new mother.’ 

“ The words seemed to me profane. 

“Tt was not only with grief, but with amazement 
and a sort of blank horror, that I met the gay, showy, 
laughing girl of eighteen that was introduced to me 
as my new mother. 

“T fear I spoiled the wedding-day, though I did 
not intend it. 

“TI wept passionately, refusing to be comforted, feel- 
ing that 1 had lost my father. 

“T was right—I had lost him. 

“ As regards my stepmother, let me be just. 

“She was a bright, gay, joyous creature, full of 
vivacity, and thus had a very enlivening influence 
upon a dull weary man like my father, and so pos- 
sessed almost unbounded power over him. 

“She was not only without a portion herself, but 
she had a widowed mother and a younger sister in 
such straitened circumstances that soon after her 
marriage their affairs arrived at such a point, that 
they were under the necessity of coming to live at my 
father’s house. 

“My stepmother, who soon noticed that I could 
not call her mother without tears, or reciprocate her 
kisses, took a dislike to me. 

“My father also misunderstood me, said I was @ 
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perverse, spoiled child, and must go to school to learn 
manners. 

“So I was sent here, where I remained happily 
enough, until I was sixteen years eld. 

“My father now had other children, and besides, 
was burdened with several of his wife’s needy rela- 
tions. 

“ But he still doted on his wife, and everything she 
did was good in his sight. 

“When I returned home I found myself a kind of 
supernumerary, 

“T felt myself an additional burden to him, and 
thoroughly miserable, and resolved to dedicate my life 
to heaven. I took the irrevocable step—only leaving 
the convent, after taking the veil, to attend my father 
during the long illness that terminated in hig, death. 

“ Excepting a small bequest to this institution, given 
on my account, my father had left, the whole of his 
property unconditionally to my stepmother, trusting 
confidently that she would see to the children’s future 
welfare. 

“ But see what resulted. 

“Mrs. Marsden, a handsome woman, but little over 
thirty, thought proper to marry agaimy., 6) 4 

“If she married the first time for money, she married 
the second time for love, for Dr..Throgmerton, her 
second husband had nothing but his profession. 

“This second marriage has notaturned out very 
happily. eee 

“The doctor appeared to consider that’ his wife’s 
children had some sort of right. to shelter and food, 
and-clothing, especially as the house and other things 
of which he had become his marriage, 
had come to him through their father, 

“ This toleration did not in any wise extend to his 
wife's mother, sister and niece, who were still living 
there, whom he certainly looked. upon. as superfluous 
members of the family, and he soon contrived to make 
them feel themselves interlopers. 

‘“* Mrs. Carlisle he might have endured, on account of 
her great age, but Mrs. Shelley and little Theodora he 
could not tolerate at all. 

“No one imagined he would go so far as to ask her 
to go, but he did. 

“Mrs. Carlisle was proud, and went into an old 
dilapidated house—all she could afford—with Mrs. 
Shelley and the child. 

“ But the old crazy place proved too much for Mrs. 
Shelley, who caught cold, and died within two weeks. 

“Dr. Throgmorton, with a late repentance, came 
over and besought the old lady to return, but although 
to his entreaties were joined those of Mrs. Marsden, 
she would not come. 

“ He tried every method to induce her to come home, 
but in vain. 

“ Death arrested his prayers. 

“Last Friday night little Theodora came running 
to me to tell me her grandmother had been suddenly 
taken ill. 1 hastened to her assistance, but found her 
dying. She is dead now, alas! and Mrs. Throgmorton 
is lying dangerously ill.” 

“In the meantime, then, Theodora must remain 
here,” said the abbess. 

The orphan asylum was full: there was not a spare 
cot in the dormitory, a vacant seat in the schoolroom, 
or an empty chair at the table for another child. 

Nevertheless, by day, a place was made for the last 
orphan, and a chair placed for her at the board, and 
a part of Sister Angela’s cell awarded to her at 
night. 


‘Theodora had scarcely a friend in the establishment | 


except Sister Angela, Not that any one was unkind 


to the newly-bereaved orphan; but that she herself | 


was one of those shy, silent, sensitive children, who 
never venture to make advances towards the acquaint- 
ance or friendship of others, and who often even 
shrink with fear or dislike from advances rudely or 
coarsely made by others. And now, over her con- 
stitutional shyness had fallen the dark shadow of a 
heavy sorrow, doubly deepening her natural reserve. 

Her first introduction into the schoolroom was a 
time of serious trial to a grieved and sensitive heart 
like hers. 

She was brought in during the time of recess by the 
Mother Superior, who chose that hour as the one 
most likely to make the little alien acquainted with 
her school-mates, and she, in presenting her, said: 

“ Little girls, here is a young companion that I 
bring you. Her name is Theodora Shelley. I hope 
you will love her very much, for she is very sorrow- 
ful; ” and so leaving her, the abbess retired. 

But the lady had not calculated on the thoughtless, 
worrying, hunting instinct of the school-children, or 
on the shrinking nature of the poor little “ stricken 
deer,” that she had cast among them. 

As the last arrival, Theodora immediately found 
herself an object of curiosity and remark to those se- 
cluded children, whose temporary separation from the 
rest of the world made them many degrees more in- 
quisitive and observing than the children of the vil- 
lages, or of the day schools. Feeling, without under- 
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standing this, little Theodora drew more and more: 
away from notice; and this made affairs much worse 
for the poor child, for her morbid sensitiveness became 
a matter of amusement to her thoughtless little com- 
panions. 

Time passed, and as nothing was heard from Theo- 
dora’s parents, she gradually fell into her place | 
as one of the permanent inmates of the asylum. 

She, by degrees, became domesticated among the 
children, but remained the same gentle, retiring crea- 
ture she had been at first. 

The weird witch, Nelly, continued her friend, 
but she soon found another and a better friend in 
Vieve. 

Genevieve was some two or three years older than 
Theodora, and was a pupil in the academy while the 
latter wasean inmate of the asylum. 

Thug it happened that some months passed before 
they met and became acquainted with each other. 

Genevieve, with her bright, healthful, confiding 
nature, was almost. the very opposite to the shy, 
sensitive, shrinking —?_ eye -_ for this very 
reason, perhaps, the best friend and companion she 
yen hae and tuntealore, strongly attracted the gentle 
c eat ’ 

And. yet, strange to say, the meek child was under 
two-antagonistic influences—that of Nelly and that of 
Genevieve—being alternately affected by one or the 
other, a8 Vieve or Helen was nearer to her. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
DR. LESWORTH’S MYSTERIOUS SUMMONS. 
Whence is that knocking ? 
How is't with me when every sound appals mo? 
o « ar. Ihear a Knocking ; 
In the south entry! Hark! more knocking! 
ee oy, Shakespeare. 

In order that our readers~may understand the 
event.narrated in our last chapter, we must return for 
awhile, and refer to an occurrence which happened 
some time previously. 

Dr. Lesworth, the parish doctor of Tynefort, was 
seated in his parlour one winter’s evening, while his 
wife and two daughters were huddling up to the fire, 
reading and talking ‘* between whiles.” 

Dr. Lesworth was a worthy man—a man of middie 
age, yet not one of those who have forgotten their 

youth. 
: A jovial, quiet sort of person was Doctor Lesworth, 
ready to do any one a good turn. 

And on this special evening he was not surprised or 
annoyed when a loud knock came to the door, and the 
servant, entering, said : 

“Tf you please, doctor, a gentleman wants you di- 
rectly.” 

Dr. Lesworth rose decidedly. 

“ Well, my dears,” he said, addressing the company 
generally, “ here it is again.” 

What the “it” meant it is difficult to say, but it 
was supposed te apply to the numerous applications 
for his assistance. 

He walked to the door, 

At this door stood a’man holding by the reins a 
pair of horses attached to a carriage. 

Dr. Lesworth advanced blandly. 

“ What do you require ? ” he said. 

“You!” returned the man. 

“ Just so,” said the doctor; “but what is the 
case ?” 

“A lady requires instant medical assistance,” re- 
turned the new-comer ; “ please be quick.” 

The doctor immediately donned his hat, and after 
taking some drugs, took his place in the carriage. 

The country was thickly wooded, and the night 
was very dark. 

It was difficult, therefore, for the doctor to see 
where he was going. 

‘The carriage meanwhile was proceeding at a rapid 
pace through fields, through lanes, over wild com- 
mons. 

Presently the doctor said : 

“Have you any objection to tell me where I am 
going?” 

Tne man pulled up the horses. 

“ Yes,” he said, sternly. “It’s no part of your 
business to know where you are going. What you've 
got to do is to get a lady out of her trouble, and re- 
ceive twenty pounds.” 

“ Just so,” murmured the doctor. . 

He did not speak aloud, for his attention was 
directed towards the movements of his companion, 
who was fumbling in his pockets, and now drew forth 
a thick handkerchief. 

“Now, doctor,” said he, “you are going to have 
twenty pounds, This handkerchief you must bind 
round your eyes, for the lady you're going to attend 
doesu’t waut anybody prying into her secrets.” 

Doctor Lesworth laughed lightly. 

I 





“ My friend,” he said, ‘‘ I am a man of business. 


: : 2, on 
don’t think you intend me any injury, becausg it 
wouldn't be worth your while; so bind my eyes and 
let us haste to clear up the mystery.” 

The man at once performed his bidding. 

Then the carriage went forward once more at a rapid 
pace, and at length drew up before the door of an ald 
house, whose high walls overlooked on one sii, a 
wild expanse of common, and on the other the y. 
fathomable sea, 

The roar of the breakers and the sighing of thy 
wind amid the trees attracted the doctor’s attention, 

“Where are we?” he cried. 

“ At Wilderness Mount,” returned the man. 

“That is in the other direction; we cannot ly 
there.” 

“Why ask questions, then? Onestep down—then 
—carefully—so now we are in the court-yard. [ ij 
lead you to the room.” 

In a few minutes Dr. Lesworth found hims 
standing in a bedroom—quaintly furnished and dis. 
mal, be it said—but still comfortably appointed with, 

On a bed lay a young girl of some: twenty year, 
dark haired and bright eyed, g with a look of 
wild entreaty at all around. ci 

She seemed very beautiful, with those largo ey 


glancing brightly, and her dark locks ing from 
her marble ead, and flowing fair and 
rounded bosom—firm and white as thé model of tly 
seulptor. mesg. chet 
‘Against this lovely bosom: her little Hands wey 


pressed ever.and anon, as if to still the beatings of he 
panting heart. ; ne 

She glanced towards the doctor gratefully, as if hy 
were her saviour. etl 

“ You are\come, then!” she said smilingly. 

“Yes, my dear lady—come te do you some goo!" 

“T hope so,” she said, glancing around anxiously, 
“ I aii 

She stopped short. 

The eyes.of another were updn her. 

The eyes. of a woman» watched—a woman a littls 
older than herself—a woman with hard features ani 
an odd unkindly expression. 

The doctor glanced at the woman with somo su- 
picion. 

Yet he did not feel justified in speaking. 

He remembered that he had been brought ther 
blindfolded, and had consented to secresy, and he 
therefore did not see upon what excuse he could make 
@ remonstrance. 

He approached the bed. 

The patient glanced at him wistfully 

“ You will save me? ” she said. 

He sat down beside her. 

“ Yes—yes,” he said; “I will do all I can.” 

Half-an-hour passed. 

Another being to be tended—to be watched over— 
to earn the friendship or contempt of the world. 

The woman who was watching rushed eagerly to 
the side of the bed, and gazed with a fierce, hungry 
glance at the child. ' 

“A beautiful girl,” said the doctor. 

The woman on hearing this crept out of the room, 
and remained some time in consultation without. 

The doctor waited his opportunity. 

He felt there was some sccret. 

“ Dear lady,” he said in a quiet whisper, “can I do 
anything for you?” 

She glanced at him with a frightened stare. 

“They will destroy my child—they are here to des 
troy it. Save it—oh save it!” 

‘The doctor thought a moment. 

How was he to effect this? 

The house was evidently guarded. 

The very fact of his entrance blindfolded told s 
tale of mystery and watchfulness. 

Yet how could he refuse her? 

Here was a young mother—a mere girl, it might 
truly be said—praying to him to be the saviour of her 
child—to rescue her from the wiles of an evil-mindal 
set of relations and friends. 

There was a movement in the passage. 

No time was to be lost. 

“Yes,” he cried, taking the child, and 
beneath his cloak, “ yes, I will save it. 
me to take it away?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

As she spoke the woman entered. 

“Doctor,” she said, “all is now over—leave your 
directions written and come. ‘Tose who brought 
you hither are waiting to take you away.” 

Doctor Lesworth sat down, and, as well as he could, 
without betraying the presence of the child, wrote out 
his directions. 

Then he rose, pressed his patient’s hand—spoke to 
her in a low tone of comfort and consolation, and-then 
passed out of the door. 

No one suspected him. 

He suffered himself to be blindfolded, and led onc® 
more into the road. 

The man who had brought him to his strang? 
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patient then placed him in the carriage and drove him 
idly wards. 
npidly tiene another man, who had been waiting in a 
oom adjoining the sick chamber, entered it as soon 
5 the doctor had left, and advanced to the bedside. 
«The child, nurse—where is the child ?” cried he. 
«Bless it’s heart, it’s here, to be sure!” said the 
woman, going up to the other side of the bed. 
No child was there! : ; 
By this time it was half on its way to the residence 
of the good doctor. : 
« Great heavens! it is gone,” cried the woman. 
The man muttered an oath, and seized the patient 
ly by the arm. 
eles is the child? ” he ovied. 
She looked up wistfully, painfully in his face. 


It presented an equally suggestive likeness to an 
enormous chair, of which the lower step formed the 
seat, and the upper step the back, and from tliat cir- 
cumstance it was sometimes named the “ Giant's 
Chair.” 

The lower step or the seat of the chair, or the ledge 
of the cliff, just as you please to call it, was about half 
way down the front of the mount. 

Upon this ledge the manor-house with all its com- 
modious. outbuildings had been erected, and the 
ground had been laid out, terraced and planted. 

The manor was. a square, double-fronted, three- 
storied house, built of variegated granite that gave it 
quite a mosaic appearance. 

There was a handsome, rather heavy portico at the 
main entrance—above the portico and in the third 





“She is gone,” she murmured. “Saved! saved!” 

Next morning the doctor received two visitors. 

The one was & young man of noble aspect, who 
placed in his hands a large sum of money. 


The other was the man who had taken him away | 


in the carriage. 

‘he latter person expressed the most furious in- 
dignation at the doctor’s conduct, and demanded that 
the child should be delivered up to him. 

But ihe doctor was firm. 

“Tf there is no mystery about the affair, if the poor 
girl has been rightly used, make it public, and I will 
give up the child.” 

The man went away, muttering oaths of vengeance, 
but never appeared again. 

In due time Genevieve Lenoir was carried away by 
Father Peter. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN, 

Who can paint 
Like Nature? Can imagination boast 
Amid its gay creation hues like hers? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless skill, 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows ? Thomson. 

Tue scenery in which are located the characters 
and events of this story is not drawn from imagination 
only. 

Some years ago, before the great railroad that now 
passes by was laid out—in the old days of turnpike 
roads, and sociable, slow stage-coaches—it was my 
good fortune to travel several times backward and 
forward through that romantic piece of country. 

We did not rush past with that speed that threatened 
to bring us up nothing short of the next world. 

We went slowly and carefully through those wild, 
tortuous gorges, and up and down those steep declivi- 
ties, and through those broken valleys, well wooded 


aud watered, that lay between those successive ranges. | 


In a pass on the western declivity of one of the 


ridges was the pretty hamlet where we often stopped, | 


and which I have called Rensdon. 

The country was then, as now, a beautiful, half- 
reclaimed wilderness, 

Successive mountain ranges ran nearly parallel 
from north-east to south-west, with long, narrow 
valleys lying between them. 

The mountains were covered from base nearly to 
summit with a growth—though a sparse growth—of 
pines, thorns, hemocks, cedars, and other evergreen 
trees. The valleys were varied with heavy forests, 
open glades, and running waters. 

That most beautiful valley in which our story is 
located, lay embraced between two arms of the Glindon 
Hills thrown out from the main ridge, and extending 
some five or six miles in a westerly direction. 

The lovely valley that lay embraced between these 
ridges was thus in the form of a long, irregular 
letter U. 

At the upper, or eastern bend, whence started theso 
two arn of the mountain, was situated the convent, 


whose front commanded the whole down view of the j 


lovely vale, broken: and variegated with woods and 
streams, and rocks, and cascades from the mountain 
sides, and cabins scattered here and there. 


At the lower end of the valley, on the right hand, | 


the north mountain terminated in an abrupt cliff, 
known as Mount Storm. 

_ And the south slope declined gradually in a succes- 
sion of rolling declivities, known as the Sunset Hills, 
_ A wide river took its rise upon Mount Storm, dashed 
in & succession of falls down the side of the cliff, 
rushed around the foot of the precipice, and still follow- 
lng the base of the mountain ranges, took a bend into 
the valley, and wound in and out, and around the Sun- 
Set Hills, until it reached the open country, where it 
flowed on leisurely. 

Beyond the valley the country was broken, hilly, 
and mountainous—towering into other ridges, and 
falling into other valleys, for miles in all directions. 

In form, the termination of the north mountain, the 
cliff of Mount Storm. bore seme resemblance to a pair 
of steps of stupendous size, and was thence often called 
the “ ‘Titan's Step.” 


| story was a bay window—above that, also in the third 
| story, another. 
| And in every story two windows each side the 


get ready for a spring, and then it would rush at the 
door with such force that it was a wonder the place 
was not driven before it like a withered leaf. 

Yet the wind was friendly in its way. 

It did not rush down the chimney and put the fire 
out. 

On the contrary it “drew,” and the great logs piled 
up in the capacious fireplace sent a glorious blaze 
rearing up the broad chimney and also a glorious light 
and warmth, anda pleasant, wholesome resinous odour 
through the humble room, and from the little uncur- 
tained windews. East and west that fire sent long 
glowing streams of ruddy light far out upon the 
winter snow—a very cheerful beacon to all who 
saw it. 

And upon this evening, far and wide, was this light 
seen. 

It was seen by the people of the valley, who knew 
that that lonely, cheerful light upon the mountain 





| centre, making twelve in all. 


| The house stood about midway the area, in the 
centre of the ornamental ground. 


behind, while several rods beyond arose the front of the 
rock—not straight up, but bending backwards as it 
rose. 

Wild and beautiful, and in some respects well 
chosen, as this site was, it did not prevent stern, mat- 
ter-of-fact people from calling it at first “ Denby’s 
Madness.” 

But in the course of time the piace got its proper 
name, 


fashioned farmhouse named Grey Rock, inhabited by 
Dr. Throgmorten, his wife and children, and another 
called Red Kidge was inhabited by Basil Mildmay. 

There was also a small cottage in a cluster of 
stunted pine-trees on the top of the hill, known as the 
Grey Rock Cottage. 

It fronted south, and its only door looked down 
upon the valley and across the opposite hill. 

It had a chimney of rongh-hewn rock at the back 
| of the house, north, a small window east, and another 
| west, with the door south, as I said. 
| A dilapidated fence straggled around an impo- 

verished-looking garden, and beyond that were sterile 
patches of ground once cultivated, now hidden under 
the snow. 
| The cabin was occupied by a miserably poor widow 
and her three children, a boy and twin girls. 





| How they subsisted that dreadful winter none but | 


| He who feeds the ravens could tell. 
Of course, while Abraham Brunton lived, he sup- 
| ported his family by his labour. 


had suffered very much—suffered a great deal from 
| inevitable poverty, and a great deal more from the 
losses and privations consequent upon ignorance. 

Her garden, that might have been a source of great 
help to herself and children, was suffered to fall into 
sterility for the want of proper cultivation. 

But she worked very hard, and did the best she 
| could. 

Her son Wakefield, a fine boy of twelve years of 
age, helped her as much as he possibly could, not only 
in the quantities of game he brought home, but in 
many indirect ways which only his affectionate nature 
could have suggested. 
| It was a cold—bitterly cold—evening in February. 
| ‘The snow was two feet deep on the hills, and frozen 
| over with a thick crust of ice. 
| Every tree was weighed down with a deposit of 
| snow. 

The sun was down and the north-west wind was 
up, and raved and howled around the widow’s little 
ruinous cottage, threatening, at every gust, to blow it 
over. 

| For ruinous the poor little place really was. 

| In spite of the best care, the rude, unseasoned ma- 
terial of which it was built would wear old, the logs 
would dry and shrink, and the clay daubing between 

| them would crumble and fall out. 

| In the same manner the mortar between the stones 





of the chimney would pulverize and fall, and the | 


| timber of which the door and window-sashes were 
|} made would decay. 

So, though the one door and the two windows might 
be shut as closely as possible, the wind had its own 
way, and entered at any side or angle of the walls or 
the fireplace where it listed to blow. 

This evening it blew terribly. 

Sometimes it moaned and wailed in the deep ra- 

| vines like the lost spirits in the bottomless pit. 

Sometimes it rushed roaring up the sides of the 
mountains, whirling, rending, and raging among the 
trees, and then, again, it would make a dead set at 


A terraced shrubbery and flower garden lay before ; | 
and a kitchen garden, vines and choice fruit-trees | 


Two or three miles up the valley was an old- | 


But after the death of her husband, who had now | 
been dead some years, the widow and her children | 


| came from the Widow Brunton’s cottage. 


It was seen by Mrs. Throgmorten at Grey Rock, 
who, looking out of the window of her back parlour 
upon the gathering night, wondered carelessly what 
the poor widow and orphans had for supper, or if they 
| had anything, and then turned with new appreciation 
| and great gusto to the enjoyment of her warmly-car- 

peted and curtained room, her comfortable lounging- 
' chair, and the antieipated enjoyment of the well-spread 

tea-table. 
| It was seen by Blaise Mildmay, who, looking out 
| of the kitchen door at Red Ridge, said it was going 
to be “a reg’lar devil of a night,” hoped that the poor 
widow and her children were not starving to death, 
vowed that he would send her some provisions the 
very next morning, and would go and see her, too! 

And by the abbess, giving alms from the front por- 
tico of her convent, and who casting her dark eyes 
over the wintry landscape and around upon the 
gathering darkness, chanced to descry the light 
streaming redly from the mountain cottage, east and 
west over the snow, aud who, gazing on it, said to 
herself : 

“She never comes to ask assistance, although she 
must be in great need. I wish we could possibly get 
her little girls into the asylum. I must send to-1or- 
row and see after them.” 

That light was scen, to, by a handsome, sturdy 
lad in a homespun suit, with a foxskin cap, anda gun, 
and a bunch of game across his shoulders, who came 
| singing a song as he trudged through the crusted 
| deep snow ameng the stunted trees on the hillside. 
And, lastly, it was seen by a tall, well-built 
| traveller, who, helping himself along with a strong 
| pine stick, clambered up the hillside towards the 
mountain peak. 

Who was this who was out again in the snow ? 

Who was this who, reaching the wooden cottage, 
glanced at it in yearning hope, and felt a warmth run 
through his frame as the glow of tke fire was upon 
him? 

The Widow Brunton stared at tho traveller ia 
astonishment. 

* $She had never seen him before. 

“What can I assist you in?” she asked, in meek 
surprise. 

‘My name is Father Peter,” said the new-comer. 
“T have a favour to ask of you. If you will listen for 
a moment.I will explain all.” 

What he told her we need not here relate. 

Suffice it to say that on the following morning the 
| widow’s son—the sturdy, merry lad who came in a 
| few minutes after the traveller—walked to the eon- 
vent and saw the Mother Superior. 

He bore with him a.note, and after reading it 
through, the abbess burst into tears, and weit at 
once to seek for Genevieve. 

A short and affecting interview took place between 
them; but it was necessary for them to part. 

Along the hillside ence more—over the frozen 
snow—plodded the wondering child. 

Once more she was clasped to the heart of Father 
Peter. 

“Why have you taken me away?” she asked, 
almost sadly, as they walked down the sloping uills 
towards Rensdon, 

“ Ask not, dear Vieve,” he said, bending down and 
kissing her hand, ‘‘ask me not; but believe me, you 
are safer with me than with them.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Potsonous AMERICAN Curese.—During the past 
week several persons living in Melksham have been 
seized with violent retching and vomiting, so much so 
as to be compelled to seck medical aid. ‘I'he cause in 
every instance is found to proceed from eating 
American cheese. A medical gentleman who has 
given attention tothe subject ascribes these alarming 





the poor little cabin, shaking and rattling its loose | e‘fects, not to the pernicious quality, but the quantity 


| timbers. 


of cheese taken into the stomach. Cheese, he says, 


Sometimes it fell back as if to gather breath, and | taken on an empty stomach, with nothing but a little 
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bread mixed with it, becomes a hard waxy pudding, 
which the gastric juiee is perfectly unable to penetrate. 
It lies there like a lump of lead, irritation and inflam- 
mation ensue, it cannot dissolve or pass, all attempts 
at vomiting only compress it into a firmer ball, and 
intense headache, cold sweats, and sometimes death 
itself ensues. It is not old or even maggoty cheese 
that will produce this effect, but tough new cheese. 
These deleterious effects might be nullified by spread- 
ing butter on the bread, or eating onions with bread 
and cheese. 





ADVENTURE WITH A PANTHER. 


BY COL. WALTER B. DUNLAP, 





Harry Minot Landseer! Aye, and happy mar- 
chioness! We stopped with them a week after they 
were married, and such another round of enjoyment 
was never before experienced at Pudser. The captain 
was young again, and the bride blushed in her bliss 
like a maiden of twenty. Finally the festivities came 
toanend. Landseer obtained a furlough, and started 
with his wife for Calcutta, while our party took up 
the march for the country west of the Ganges. Pur- 
suing a south-westerly course from Jungeepoor, we 
crossed the Burracur at Mokamo, and at the end of 
two weeks we reached the mountainous district of 
Palamow, where we spent several days with some 
officers to whom Darley introduced us. 





One pleasant morning we organized a large party 
for a hog-hunt, giving the leadership toan old English 
Shikaree, named Neafie, who was perfectly familiar 
with all the jungles and passes for leagues around. 
By the middle of the forenoon we aroused a sounder 
of hogs, some tweuty in number, which, from the na- 
ture of the ground, scattered in every direction. ‘I'wo 
magnificent boars plunged through a narrow gorge, | 
and Harry Rusk and I made after them at the top of 
our speed. At the distance of half a mile we came 
out into a broad valley, with the boars only a few rods 
off. I was in advance, and pushed hotly on for the! 
first spear. The boars were very near together, one | 
following directly in the tracks ef the other, and as I! 
vame alongside the hindermost one I gave him a | 
splendid lunge in the side, recovering my spear safely ; | 


| what it meant. 


The point of my spear was true to my aim, and | 
beneath the force of all the strength I could muster, 
the broad blade of steel went crashing into tke brain. 
I was driven back some paces, but the boar was done 
for. He rolled over, breaking the handle of Harry’s | 
spear short off by the socket, but without injuring | 
mine, which I was not at first able to withdmw. At 
this moment Harry rode up, and when I had secured 
my weapon, and assured myself that the boar was 
dead, I thought of looking to see what bedily injury | 
I had sustained. 

Noteven a bruise! I was as sound as ever. I shook 
my limbs, and every bone and joint was perfect. Old 
Morgan was close at hand, quietly feeding from some 
of the tender shrubbery. 

While I was engaged in fixing the broken girth of | 
my saddle, Harry, with the aid of a small hatchet | 
which he carried in his belt, reset the handle of his | 
spear. The loss of the piece which had broken off | 
in the socket left it some inches shorter than be- | 
fore; but it was still long enough for any ordinary | 
purpose. 

I was just buckling my saddle, when a terrible | 
crashing in a neighbouring thicket attracted our at- | 
tention, and in a moment more a small-sized hog broke | 
coverand dashed away down the valley. Harry, who 
had not completed the work upon his spear, leaped | 
instantly into his saddle, and set off after the hog, } 
calling upon me to follow. 

My spear was upon the ground, by the side of the 
dead boar, and as soon as I had buckled the girth, I 
turned to get it. I had picked it up,and was leoking | 
to see if the point hai deen turned, when my herse 
gave a quick, loud snort, at the same time rearing and | 
wheeling, and plunging off after Harry. What in the 
world did this mean? Ah, I very soon discovered 
I was just making up my mouth to 
call out after old Morgan when my attention was | 
called in another direction. Something had come out | 
from the thicket within a dozen yards of where I | 
stood—sometiing which at that moment did not} 
please me. At first I took-it for a tiger; but in a/ 
— more I discovered it to be a full-grown pan- 
ther! 

The panther of India, though not so large as the | 
tiger, is still more ferocious and fearless, often attack- 


—— > 
steel away and quickly gave him another cut, this ting 
striking him in the side ef the neck. Without seen. 
ing to notice this last wound, the beast struck at mg 
with his paw, catching the flap of my jacket and tegy. 
ing away the whole side. I countered him, ag 
pugilists say, with a slashing blow across the f 
laying open the skin above the right eye. Whether 
this blow staggered him, or whether he simply wisheg 
to consider anew the character of his antagonist, [ 
could not determine ; but, at all events, he drew back 
and again crouched down, with his left eye upon me 
—his right eye was closed, either by the falling of the 
skin from the wound, or as a voluntary protection from 
the blood. 

I think we remained thus a full minute—the panther 
glaring at me with that one fiery eye, while I watched 
him with equal steadiness. By-and-bye he gavea low 
growl, and rounded his back. I knew that his next 
onset would be a furious one, and should he put 
forth all his strength only a miracle could save me, [ 
breathed a fervent prayer to heaven for succour, anj 
prepared for the worst. As the beast arose I dig. 
covered that he had been lying in a pool of blood, and 
I fancied that his eye had grown dim. A new ho 
was mine, This large quantity of blood had flowed 
from the wound in the neck, and I felt sure that the 
jugular vein had been severed. In his crouched 
position I had not noticed this flow of blood, but I sav 


| it now; and I saw, too, that he could not afford to lose 


much more. 

A low, deep, dreadful growl, and then the panther 
sprang upon me. I caught him upon the point of my 
sword, but he bore me down, and as I fell 1 found my 
weapon wrenched from my grasp. How much I had 
been hurt I could not tell. 1 only knew that the beast 
had passed over me, taking my sword with him. [ 


| drew my pistol, and cocked both barrels, and then 


arose to a sitting position, fearing that my end had 
come. But matters were not so dubious as I had 
anticipated. Instead of being prepared for a continu- 
ance of the attack, the panther was upon his 
side, gasping and struggling in the agonies of 
death, As quickly as possible I regained my feet, 
and moved towards him, meaning to put a pistol 
bullet through his brain before he could aim those 
terrible claws at meagain. But 1 did not fire. A single 


but while intent on this piece of game, I had over-| ing men, without provocation, in open day. I knew look satisfied me that my sword had been driven 


looked the possibility of danger ahead. The boar | 
which I had stricken swerved from his course, and I | 
turned in my saddle to see if Harry would give him a} 
second spear. I had just seen my companion gather | 
for the stroke, when my horse suddenly stopped and 
reared straight up into the air; and I had barely 
time to discover that the other bear had turned and 
charged upon me, when my saddle slipped, from the 
breaking of a girth, landing me rather abruptly upon 
the ground; and at the same moment, while I was 
drawing in my feet, the boar charged over me upon 
the jump. As I felt the rush of air, and realized that 
the monster was upon me, I gave myself up for dead; 
but when the brute had passed, I began to hope that 
I had escaped with only a few bruises, or perhaps 
some broken bones. 

“Colonel! Colonel! Look out!” 

This cry, from my companion, in fearful, startling 
tones, called me to my feet, and I was just in time to 
find the wounded boar, with Harry’s spear sticking 
into his side, plunging towards me. I had fortunately 
retained my own spear, and forgetting that I had been 
in other danger, I prepared for this new emergency. 
The furious beast was close upen me, plunging madly 
on, with the blood streaming from his side. I was 
erect, with my spear in my hand, and I knew that to 
turn would be fatal. I must meet the animal as best 
I could, and run my risk of being overturned. Had! 
the brute’s head been elevated I might have aimed at | 
his throat; but he gave me no such mark, for he car- | 
ried his head so low that every vulnerable point in | 
front was covered, unless I could make up my mind 
to brain him—and the reader will at once realize the 
danger of this attempt. The brain is a fatal spot; | 
but in order to reach it the skull must be pierced, and | 
this is no easy matter: for the spear may glance upon | 
the thick frontal bone, or it may be broken in the at- | 
tempt; or, what is equally bad, the mark may be 
missed entirely. My only other alternative, of course, | 
was to slip adroitly aside, and give the fellow a lunge | 
in the ribs as he passed. 

These thoughts passed through my mind very | 
rapidly. In fact Harry’s cry was still echoing in my | 
ears when my resolution wastaken. I had determined 
to strike the boar in the head, and for this purpose I | 
braced myself as firmly as possible, with my left fout ; 
advanced—for when striking double-handed I always | 
use my left hand foremost—and with the weight of | 
my body thrown well forward. 

At that iustant I was as ceol as though I had been 
aiming my rifle at some distant game. I marked the 
spot where I would strike—just above and between | 
the eyes—and then I let drive, for the beast was| 
fairly upon me. 





the nature and disposition of the beast, and I believed 
that I had a tough job before me. | 

The panther had evidently been in ehase after the 
hog; but having discovered me, he had stopped to 
consider what new thing he had fallen upon. What 
would I have given then for my rifle? But I had it 
not. My boy Dan had it in charge, and where he was 
I didnot know. In my hot haste for first spear I had 
given him the slip, and he might be searching for me 
miles away. My only weapons were my spear, my 
sabre, and one double-barrelled pistol. Of course the 
spear must be the weapon of use if the panther at- 
tacked me; for I was most positively resolved that, 
under such circumstances, I would not be the attack- 
ing party. 

‘The panther did not present an inviting piece of 
game for such implements of warfare. He was not 
only of the largest and most powerful kind, but he 
looked fierce and vindictive. A very few seconds’ con- 
sideration convinced me that I had but one course to 
pursue. I must face the beast, and keep my eye upon 
him and be prepared, in case of emergency, to do the 
best with my spear that I could. Although I would 
have much preferred to be clear of the fellow, yet I 
had no thought of running. To have fled would have 
been fatal; still that was not my chief thought. Had 
the opportunity for successful flight been offered, I 
am not sure that I should have embraced it. There 
was, after all, a sort of charm in the position. I had 
escaped so many dangers that I had come to look upon 
these critical situations as so many pictures upon the 
pages of my adventures. Should I succeed in over- 
coming the terrible beast before me with the simple 
weapons at my command, the experience would be a 
rich one. 

Presently the panther began to gather his legs under 
him, with his belly close upon the ground, in which 
manuer he moved slowly and cautiously toward me. 
I grasped my spear more firmly and awaited his com- 
ing; for I saw plainly enough that he meantto attack 
me. Hehad lost the hog; he had seen my horse flee 
away; and I was the only mark left. When withina 
dozen feet of me he arose and bounded forward, with 
his claws spread and his mouth open. I lunged at his 
breast but he was too quick for me; hé caught my 
spear between his teeth, and snapped the bamboo 
handle as though it had been a dry faggot; and having 
tossed the steel aside he came at me again. My next 
movement was to draw my sword and stand my 
ground. A frail weapon against such an enemy; but 
it was the best I could do. As the beast came on I 
received him upon the point, driving the blade some | 
inches into his breast. With a frightful snarl he caught | 





through his heart. The point had entered the breast 
directly at the base of the windpipe, and full two- 
thirds of the blade was buried in his body. As I saw 
this I forgot for the moment the danger to myself. 
Should the panther plunge forward in his struggling 
he might break my sword; and not for the price of all 
the weapons of a brigadier’s staff would I have had 
that faithful blade destroyed. I leaped forward and 
caught the haft, and as I drew the sword away a tor- 
rent of black blood followed it. 

I stood with my pistol in my hand until the panther 
had ceased to struggle, and then I looked to my own 
situation. I found my clothes badly torn; and my 
hip bruised; and a slight scratch upon my shoulder; 
but I was not seriously damaged. AsI gazed upon 
the dead beast, and marked his powerful limbs, I 
could hardly realize that I had accomplished sucha 
feat; but I could not at that moment take all the 
result to my own prowess, for I knew that the chances, 
so far as mere physical force was concerned, had been 
against me from the first. I did not forget devoutly to 
thank God that I had been preserved. 

Harry came up without having caught the hog, and 
with him came my horse; and not long afterwards 
Ben and Abner came, very shortly followed by Darley 
and several other officers. When they saw whatI 
had done, and had heard my ‘story, the opinion was 
very generally expressed that I might try that thing 
over again a hundred times, if I could have so many 
lives, without success like this. 

The length of the panther, including the tail, was 
just eight feet. The ground colour of his skin was 4 
clean yellow—a bright ochre upon the belly, and 
darkening towards the back—with black spots, so ar- 
ranged in regular ring-like clusters, that they looked 
like so many inky roses printed upon his body. It 
was a handsome skin, and I held it as a most valuable 
trophy. 





Tue GOVERNMENTS OF THE WorLD.—At the pre- 
sent time there are about ninety Empires, Monarchies, 
Republics, Principalities, Duchies, and Electorates in 
the world. There are now seven Emperors, but & 
short time since there was a sable Emperor of San 
Domingo, Faustin I. There are about eighteen, 
Kingdoms, if we count the Kings of Dahomey, the 
Sandwich Islands, and his Majesty of all the Mos- 
quitos. There are four Queens reigning, viz: 
Great Britain, Spain, Madagascar, and Queen Pomare, 
of the Society Islands, who is, we believe, still alive. 
There is one ex-queen—Marie-Amélie, of France; 
and ex-Kings—Francis II. of Naples, Otho of Greece, 
and (we had almost forgotten him) the gailant 


| the sword in his mouth, but I easily drew the polished | Frenchman, ex-King of Araucania, in South America, 
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————_—~— 
There are about seventeen Republics in existence. It | 
is worth noticing that Republics are confined exclu- | 
sively to America, with the exceptions of Switzerland 

and the Negro Republic in Liberia, in Africa. There 

are two Sultans, Turkey and Borneo; one Pope, one 

Viceroy, of Egypt; one Shab, of Persia, one Tycoon, 

of Japan, one Imaum, of Muscat, one Ameer, of Cabul, 

one Bey, of Tunis, and one Grand Lama, of Thibet. 
Of course, the above statement is continually subject to 
alterations. There have of late years been blotted out 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and the Duchies of 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, besides two or three 
small German States. On the other hand, we have 
the Confederate States struggling into existence. We 
have also the curious spectacle of Mexico being 
changed from a Republic toa Kingdom, and San Do- 
mingo from a Kingdom, or the dependency of a 
Kingdom, to a Republic. 





THE STEPMOTHER. 


CHAPTER L 
"Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
Lochiel’s Warning. 
Near the middle of a pleasant day in October, 
1858, a young girl stood on the steps of a modern 
villa on the banks of the Thames, above the village of 


Elmwood. She was eighteen years of age, and en- | 


dowed with delicate beauty, having a slight and 

raceful form, of medium height, a pure and earnest 
face, full of character and individuality, dark grey 
eyes, radiant with intelligence and feeling, soft, fair 
hair, looped back in glossy curls from her white fore- 
head, and a clear complexion, with a subdued tint of 
health on each cheek, which heightened the charm 
of her classic features. 

She was Esther Willis, the only daughter of Mr. 
John Willis, a retired merchant, who owned the villa 
and the surrounding estate. 

The scene around her was pleasing, the river being 
visible for miles above and below, with here and there 
a littlé skiff or other pleasure craft on its bosom. A 
vast lawn sloped gently to the water in front of the 
dwelling, and was dotted with trees and arbours, in 
the midst of wixding walks. A little boat-house 
stood at the river’s edge, with boats meored near it. 
A wide carriage-drive led from the road, and was 
shaded by half a score of grand old elms, while the 
stately mansion itself, with its balconies, bay windews, 
verandahs and turrets, from which the spires of Elm- 
wood were just visible through the foliage, was sug- 
gestive of comfort and elegance. 

The whistle of a locomotive was heard in the dis- 
tance, and the face of the young girl brightened. She 
continued to listen until the roar of the carriages had 
ceased, the train stopping at the village, and then she 
walked down to the gate. 

In about ten minutes the family carriage, which 
had been sent to the station, was seen coming up the 
road, and a masculine head, on the look-out, suddenly 
became visible at one of its windows. 

“He's come!” burst frem the girl’s lips, in tones of 
relief. “How glad I am to see him!” 

A moment later the carriage stopped at the gate, 
and a young man sprang out, greeting Esther 
warmly. 

He was less than twenty-three years of age, but 
every incha man. His features were handsome, and 
stamped with goodness and intelligence, and his man- 
ner light-hearted and inspiriting. 

“T see you are as rosy as ever, darling,” he said, 
caressing the maiden. “ How is your father? ” 

“He is worse,” she replied, as a shadow came back 
to her face. “You have come to stay a week, I 
hope?” 

The young man passed his arm around her waist 
as he answered: 

“Tam sorry to say that I must go back to-night— 
take the very next train. You know the heaviest duties 
always fall upon the junior partner in a large esta- 
blishment. ‘Lo-morrow morning I must start for 
Manchester, to look after a party who has failed, 
largely indebted ; and it is probable that I shall have 
to go as far as Scotland, and be gone ten days er a 
fortnight.” 

The new-comer was named Harry Moreland. His 
mother had died in giving him birth while his father 
was in the East Indies, where he was supposed to 
have died soon after. 

Mr. Willis had been the most intimate friend of Mr. 
Moreland, and had taken the infant to his own home 
and heart, educated him, sent him to Eton, and 
finally established him as junior partner in the old 
firm of Drummond and Co., City, which position he 
was filling with marked ability. 

Harry and Esther had grown up together, Mr. 
Willis treating him like an adopted son; and they 
had latterly learned to love each other with the 


deepest affection, to the great joy of the retired mer- 
chant. 

Harry had guided the girl’s infant steps, had 
guarded her in childhood in their walks, had assisted 
her in her studies, and watehed the unfolding of all 
her lovely qualities, and his love for her had grown 
with his growth. They were now betrothed lovers. 
They had reached the front entrance, and Esther 
led the way into the dwelling. Proceeding along a 
wide and handsome hall, they went to a chamber on 
the western side of the house, overlooking the river. 

In the centre of this apartment, on alow French 
bedstead, Mr. Willis was lying, in the last stage of 
consumption. 

He had been for twenty years one of the ablest and 
most respeeted merchants of London, and by his busi- 
ness sagacity and energy had amassed a fortune of 
half a million. 

His first wife, Esther’s mother, had died ten years 
before the date of our story, arid in Mr. Willis’s forty- 
fifth year. At the age of fifty he had retired to his 
present home with Esther, with the intention of en- 
joying his fortune. 

The same summer, a Mrs. Stropes and her daughter 
came te Elmwood from Leeds, and made the ac- 
quaintance of the retired merchant. She repre- 
sented herself as a widow, and won upon the mer- 
chant’s heart by showing the most motherly kindness 
to Esther, so that he finally married her, to experience 
a domestic lot we shall leave him to describe. For 
about a year he had been ill with consumption, and 
for more than a month had been confined to his bed 
by his increasing weakness. 

It was easy to see, as Usther and her lover entered 
his presence, that he was swiftly approaching the 
confines of death, for his face shone startlingly white 
through the semi-darkness, and his eyes gleamed with 
unearthly brightness. 

“ Harry has come, as promised, father,” said the girl. 
“ Here he is! ” 

The invalid raised himself up on his elbow, and 
warmly pressed the hand of his protégé, while he 
said : 

“TIT am partieularly glad that you have come 
Harry. While Esther is busy elsewhere a few mo- 
ments, I will have a few confidential words with 

” 


Esther was already skipping from the apartment 
with an unusually rosy face, as Harry seated himself 
beside his friend and protector. 

“The little ministering angel!” ejaculated Mr. 


ing, Harry—that I am going to place her fate in your 
keeping !” 

The young man flushed with joy. 

“T have had a long talk with her to-day,” resumed 


from her confidences how truly and deeply you love 
each other. She wants you alone for her guardian 
and protector, when I am gone; and I am sure you 
will fulfil every wish I have for her. I leave her all 
my fortune, and leave her to you. Six months or so 
after my death—which cannot long be put off—when 
you are fairly established in business, and when your 
affection has become strengthened and perfected, I 
wish you to marry Esther, and I am proud and happy 
in believing that you will both be blest!” 

The kindness of his noble-heayted benefactor moved 
Harry to tears. 

“ We both still hope for your recovery,” he faltered. 
“ Our happiness will be great indeed if you can live 
to share it!” 

The invalid shook his head. 


Willis, gazing after her. “She knows what is com-| 


the sick man, “and am greatly pleased to perceive | 


mail. The first letter, that announcing your 
mother’s death, was answered, and your father 
showed that the event had nearly crushed him, 
he stating that he should not come baok to England, 
but was going up into the interior of India to try and 
forget his bereavement. The second letter was not 
answered, and I concluded that he had not received it. 
Of course, I made inquiries after him, for years, but I 
could learn nothing of him subsequent to his departure 
for the interior of the country, and I finally concluded 
that he was dead. This is the story of your parents, 
Harry, and here,” he added, producing a packet of 
letters from under his pillows, “is the correspondence 
I had with your father. I thought you might like to 
keep it always, and I therefore had Esther coflect it out 
of my papers to-day to give it to you. Read it at 
your leisure. I will add, in explanation of certain 
terms in it, that I frequently addressed him as the 
nabob and the sahib, in allusion to his avowed pur- 
pose of becoming an East Indian nabob, and he fre- 
quently applied to himself those titles. Ah! those 
were pleasant days to us both.” 

He paused, with a sigh, while Harry glanced over 
the letters, and placed them in his pocket. Esther 
was summoned, and a tender scene followed, Mr. 
Willis uniting the hands of the lovers, and solemnly 
giving them his blessing. The few hours Harry 
could remain at the villa soon passed in affectionate 
intercourse, and he prepared for his departure. 

“You will summon me, if you get worse,” he said 
to Mr. Willis. “A message sent to the office will 
reach me within a few hours, wherever I may be; I 
will leave orders!” 

The parting was touching, Mr. Willis having fully 
made up his mind that he should see the young man 
no more, and Harry having similar forebodings; but 
it was at length over, the carriage coming to bear 
Harry back to the station, and Esther walked down to 
the steps with him. Taking a tender leave of him, 
with many an injunction and whispered assurance of 
affection, she watched him till the carriage had reached 
the road, and then re-entered the house. 





CHAPTER IL 


Thinkst thou there are no serpents in the world 
But those that slide along the grassy sod ? 
Shakespeare, 

Mrs. Wiiuts and her daughter were seated in the 
darkened chamber of the sick man, when Esther re- 
turned to his presence. 

“Ts that you, daughter ? ” asked her father, moving 
uneasily. ‘Please open the blinds anda window. I 
want light and air.” 

Despite the low-uttered remonstrances of Mrs. 
Willis, Esther obeyed her father’s wishes, admitting 
the fresh air and the sunlight. 

The personnel of the mistress of the mansion was 
now plainly revealed. 

She was about forty years of age, rebust in person 
and well-preserved. She was fashionably attired, but 
sufficiently overdressed and bejewelled,in a gaudy 
style, te indicate that sho was ambitious of making a 
show of herself and her wealth, and that she was 
naturally oblivious of everything but the coarser ma- 
terialities of existence. She had the air of one nursing 
a hypocritical sorrow, and occasionally applied a lace- 
handkerchief to her eyes with a show of affliction suf- 
ficiently exaggerated to suggest to a keen observer 
that her grief was a rather transparent pretence. 

Her daughter, Elinor Stropes, was a girl of twenty 
years, inheriting her mother’s disposition and faults, 
yet having a dark style of beauty, of which she was 





without doubt, but it will be from that better land to 
whichI am going. Do net think of me as one dead, 
when I have put off this mortality, but rather think of 
me as having rejoined Esther's sainted mother, and 
ef having attained a happiness of which all mortal 
pleasure is but a faint promise!” 

He continued speaking a few moments, expressing 
his wishes for the future, and concluded as fol- 
lows: 

“T believe all is now understood—the time of 
your marriage, the course I wish you to adopt towards 
Mrs. Willis and her daughter, and the enlargement of 
your business. Let me close with a final remark 
about your poor father. He was my playmate in 
childhoed and my friend in youth. We were both 
poor, but early got into business, and worked like 
beavers—I as a clerk with Dyson and Co., and he as a 
supercargo and manager of their East Indian trade. 
Your mother was an orphan, and your father’s new 
relatives all went to India, just before his last de- 
parture to the East Indies. Well, you know the rest 
—how your mother died, and how you were born in 
a state of syncope, and supposed to be dead, so that in 
writing to your father that your mother was dead, I 
caHed you sstill-born, ‘The next day I found 
that you had taken hold of life in good earnest, 

















“T shall witness your happiness, my dear boy, | 


exceedingly vain. 
| “That is right, Esther,” said Mr. Willis, raising 
| himself to one elbow by a great effort. “I can see 
| the shining river now. How beautiful everything 
looks!” 
He sighed, and then resumed, sinking back on his 
illow : 
oe Sophia, I wish to see Esther alone a little while, 
if you ard Elinor will have the kindness to with- 
draw.” 
| Mrs. Willis looked at her husband with » lowering 
brow, and responded : 
| “Indeed! This is the first notice you have taken 
of our entrance! I shouldn’t think you'd have any- 
| thing to say to your daughter that your own wife 
| may not hear. It’s a pretty how d’ye do if I am 
| always te be set aside for her.” 

The face of the sick man was convulsed with pain, 
as he said: 

“*Go—please go. I must see Esther alone.” 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Willis, recovering her 
equanimity. “Come, Elinor love, we're not wanted 
here.” 

She swept out of the apartment, followed by her 
daughter, to whom she whispered in the hall : ; 

“Whatever may be said by them, I mean to hear. 





We can’t look too closely after our interests. Go— 


and I wrote to your father by the very next | I'l soon rejoin you in my private sitting-room.” 
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It would have been suggestive to any one to have| The listener still crouched at tle key-hole, with a 


a paltry five hundred a-year! Oh, it’s insufferable ty 
1? 


seen the expression that came over her face while she | wicked and baleful expression deepening on her face, think I should be so shamefully treated ! 


was uttering these few words. Her eyes sparkled | while she glared at the figure of Esther. 
with a look of calculating selfishness and cunning, 
while all tokens of her preteuded grief vanished. sumed, after a pause. “Before my last marriage 
Elinor passed on, while Mrs. Willis, with a stealthy | Sophia told me that she was the widow of a well- 
step went into a bedroom, adjoining her husband’s | known merchant of Leeds, who had become embar- 
chamber, and placed herself at the keylole of the | rassed in business, and sickened and died. Without 
connecting door, in an attitude that enabled her to | giving me direct reference—I should have scorned to 
hear every word that passed between the father and | ask references of an intended wife—she spoke of such 
daughter. | persons and associations that I insensibly fell into a 
“Come nearer to me, Esther,” said the invalid. | conviction that she had moved in the most respecta- 
“Sit beside me on the bed. I have something to tell, ble society. I had no suspicions of her, and made no 
you.” | inquiries of the parties she mentioned and quoted— 
The girl obeyed, seating berself on the bed, and); her simulated kindness to you having touched me in 
clasping her father’s wasted hand in her own. my tenderest point. My awakening from that care- 
“You. know the doctor was here to-day, dear,” | less confidence has been bitter.” : 
he continued. “He tells me that my days are nun- He paused and sighed, looking so pained and grieved 
bered.” that Esther again asked him to defer his revelations, 
A low cry of anguish broke from Esther's pale lips, but he shook his head and soon continued : 
but she instantly calmed herself lest she should em-| “ Let me hasten to say—for my strength is failing 
bitter or hasten the last hours of her parent. | —that Sopha’s stories and pretensions were all false. 
“T did not think you were so low,” she faltered. | Her grossness, her jealousy of you, her scheming sel- 
“T hoped—have hoped that your recovery was possi- | fishness, these characteristics are bad enough, but they 
ble! * are virtues in comparison with certain other points 
“No, no. I should like to live for your sake, of her character. I have learned that her wealthy and 
daughter, but it will be sweet for me to rejoin your | honoured Mr. Stropes, merchant of Leeds, is a myth. 
mother—my first love and my last! Do not think, | I have discovered tliat the persons of whom she was 
Esther, that I have been blind to your trials. Oh, I continually talking knew nothing about her. In a 
made a fearful mistake when I married a second time | word, I have learned that her past is wrapped in a 
in order that you might have a mother in the place of | suspicious mystery, and that she is a thoroughly bad 
her you lost so early!” woman.” 
He groaned, but soon continued, affectionately : Esther was too artless not to look shocked. 
“ You have been a noble daughter, Esther, sparing | “ But we will have no scenes with her,” quickly re- 
me all knowledge of the insults heaped upon you by | sumed the sick mav. “TI shall soon be gone, and you 


Sophia and Elinor, and I want you to feel that I | will be mistress here—so that we need not dwell upon | 


know and appreciate your goodness. Had I not been | my suspicions and discoveries respecting her past, her 
so ill, I would have speedily changed the face of | marriage with me, and her present views. Weshall both 
affairs here. I know how your stepmother has | 
abused and insulted you continually, while pretend- | 
ing a mother’s affection for you, but you shall have | you. in earnest confidence, that I desire you and Harry 
your reward.” } to shun this woman and her daughter. I shall not 

fe paused, while Esther placed a glass of water to | particularize the cruel and painful experiences I have 
his lips, and then he continued : had with them siuce the commencement of my ill- | 

“Now, Esther, I want your attention to a little ness; I will merely say that these people are un-}| 
business. You remember that it is just five years worthy of your friendship, or even acquaintance. 
since yourstepmother came to the neighbourhood, and | Since Sophia's nephew came here last spring, saddling 
that I married her three months thereafter, deceived 


himself upon us, 1 have realized that he and they | 
into the belief that she would be a good mother to you, | have been full of schemes about the property, Sophia 
and that her daughter would be a companion for you. 


expecting to inherit under my first will, and that 
Under this belief she induced me to make a will iu her | they have been, aud are, waiting impatiently for my 
favour, leaving her this estate and my entire pro- 


death.” 
perty—near!y half a million pounds, with the sole Esther was much agitated by these confidences, but | 
charge of you. I gave this will, duly signed and 


she soon expressed the hope that her father would | 
witnessed, into her keeping, and she has it in her 
possession yet!” 
He paused, half-fainting, and his eyelids closed 
wearily, while Esther arose and gave him a strength- 
ening draught that had beeu placed in readiness for 


or disparage our names by her. 


stepmother’s character and relations a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

“No, child,” he rejoined, “I shall not get well, and | 
we will have no scenes with them. As my sole | 
use by the physician. heiress you can get rid of these leeches quietly, and | 

Every word and movement in the sick chamber | they will be glad, without doubt, to keep out of sight | 
was distinctly heard by the concealed listener, whose | and hearing. My lawyers, Clayville and Jones, will | 
face now beamed with an expression of triumphant | render you every assistance.” 
malice. The face of the concealed listener had become | 

“Never mind the rest of the story, dear father,” | rigid, in its expressions of wrath and disappointment, 
said Esther, soothingly. “You can tell me to-mor-| but there was a sort of scorn and defiance in her | 
row!” manuer, as if all that Mr. Willis knew or suspected | 

“There is no time like the present,” returned Mr, | did not cover one-tenth of her actual baseness. | 
Willis. “To-morrow I may be too weak to talk. It “ And so, as my plans and wishes for your future, | 
was not long after making that will that I awoke to | child, are understood, 1 am ready for my departure. 
the fact that I had married an unprincipled adven- ; You will marry Harry, and your portion in life will | 
turess, who regarded you as an obstacle in her way. | be happiness and honour. And now that my heart is 
As you knew, I then sent you to school, where you | rid of its last burden and auxiety, let me take a little | 
remained until a year ago, when you were summoned of the medicine left by the doctor, and see if I can 
home on account of my failing health. As soon as I | sleep.” 
had sent you away to school, I madea new willin |! Esther gave him the medicine, and remained seated 
your favour, leaving everything I owned in this | on the side of the bed, holding his hand in her own. 
world to you, with the exception of an annuity of | He closed his eyes and soon slumbered, his breathing | 
five hundred to Sophia, You will choose your own | alone attesting that he was not in the sleep of death. 
friends, dear “ 

He paused from exhaustion. 

The expression on the countenance of the listener 
was now ferocious, almost murderous. From the 
instant of the mention of the second will, she had | 
pressed her teeth into her lips with such force that the | 
blood fairly started. | 

“ And so, daughter, you are my sole heir,” soon re- 
sumed Mr. Willis. “I kept the second will in my 
possession until I was taken ill a year ago, and then 
began to fear that Sophia would discover and destroy | 
it. Accordingly, I took the will to my lawyers, Clay- 
ville and Jones, and gave it into their keeping, request- 
ing them not to open it until after my death. You are | 
thus provided for, my child, and I am at peace about 
your future. You had better dismiss Sophiaand Elinor, | behind her, “ the game’s up.” 
retain the old servants, and remain here for six months, Her aspect, even more than her words, startled the 
until your marriage with Harry, devoting yourself to | hearer, wiio hurriedly exclaimed : 
your books and music! ” . “What do you mean? What has happened ?” 

The sick man paused, and let his gaze fall upon. the “ He’s made another will,” Mrs. Willis raved rather 
peaceful river, while Esther held his hand in a loving | thansaid, “and left everything to that good-for-nothing 


clasp. S| 


minx, not giving you a penny, aud leaving me only | 








CHAPTER IIL 


Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile, 
And cry content to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artiticial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 





Shakespeare. 


Mrs. Wriuts remained on the watch a few moments | 
longer, until assured that her husband was really | 
asleep. She then arose from her crouching position | 
and hastened noiselessly to a prettily-furuished apart- | 
ment at the end of the hall, where she found her 
daughter, reclining on a sofa, 

* Well, Elinor,” she said, after closing the door 





She bounced back and forth in the room, wringing 


“T have a few more words to say,” Mr. Willis re- | her hands with the aspect of a goaded tigress, and 


| looking so savagely wicked that, Elinor did not daz, 
| say anything, although full of curiosity to learn thy 
| particulars concerning the second will. 

| “Yes, it’s perfectly outrageous,” cried the disap. 
| pointed woman, beating her breast in her rage, “ Herg 
| I’ve lived this five years, making myself agreeable tp 
| this old wretch, and fawning upon his hateful daughter 
| before people, fairly buryiug myself alive, and this jy 
| my reward!” 

She continued to reproach her husband aad his 
| daughter with a singular vehemence and fury. The 
| vagueness of her communication served to : 
| Elinor, and excite her to an equal pitch with he 
| mother; but she was the first to recover her equanim. 

ity, and then said: 

“ Perhaps it’s not so bad as you think, mother. Anj 
| if it is, Pierre may see some way out of the trouble 
| Let us go up to his room.” 
= Willis paused in her frenzied walk, and py. 
| plied: 
| Pierre can do us no good, Elinor, but we will con- 
| sult him. Come!” 

The women passed out of the sitting-room and pro- 
| ceeded up-stairs to a room directly above, which 

they entered. 

| It was richly furnished, and had but one Occupant, 
, @ handsome young man, who lay on a silken couch in 
the Lay-window, smoking a meerscliaum. His cash- 
mere dressing-gown, his embroidered slippers and 
velvet cap, attested his luxurious tastes, as did the 
| many ornaments scattered around him. 

He was Pierre Russell, the nephew of Mrs. Willis, 
to whom the sick man had alluded. 

He arose on the entrance of the two women, placed 


be well rid of her,and need not further darken our lives | chairs for them, and then returned to his couch. 
I will merely say to 


He was tall and thin, dark-faced, although hand- 
some, and possessed a pair of brilliant black eyes, that 
had in them something strange and unfathomable, 
He was singularly elegant in appearance, aud in mau- 
ner was as gentle as a woman. , 

“Oh, Pierre,” begau his aunt, arising from her seat 
and beginning to walk the room, “‘ my plans have all 
miscarried! The old wretch below has made another 
will, leaving everything to Esther! What can I do? 
What shall I do?” 

“Do?” repeated her nephew, in a quiet tone, as le 
removed his meerschaum from his mouth. “I think 


| the best thing you can do, if you want my advice, is 


” 


to tell me the whole story. 
Mrs. Willis did so, interspersing the narration with 


recover his health and give the whole subject of her various ejaculations of despair for herself and her 


poor Elinor, and bitter hatred for her husband and 
Esther. 

“T see no occasion for acting in this manner,” said 
Russell, when his aunt had finished her recital. “ Please 
restrain your violence, my dear aunt, while we con- 
sider the subject. The second will is im the possession 
of Clayville and Jones. I understand that the first 
is a widower, and lives alone in his great house with 
the exception of a superannuated housekeeper. His 
office adjoins his residence. Possibly,” and Russvll’s 
tone grew softer and more quiet than ever, “ the wills 
might be changed! ” 

Mrs. Willis had listened to this speech impatiently, 
but at its conclusion was almost beside herself with 
joy. 

“Oh, if you could!” she almost screamed. 
you do it, Pierre? Will you try ?” 

“That depends,” was the cool reply. “If it were 
any object to me, I daresay I might make an effort!” 

Mrs. Willis and Elinor uttered simultaneous excla- 
mations of delight, and Rassell put his white and 
jewelled hand to his head with a look of resignation. 

“ Bring me the last will, Pierre, and leave mine in 
its stead,” said Mrs. Willis, approaching her nephew, 
with her face lighted by a glow of fiendish joy, “ and 
I will give you two thousand pounds to-night, and ten 
thousand mere when I come into full possession of the 
property.” 

Russell smiled and resumed smoking, with his bril- 
liant eyes fixed on the frescoed ceiling. 
“ Will you do it? ” asked his aunt. 

say?” 

“ Merely,” replied Pierre, balancing his meerschaum, 
“that I am waiting an offer.” 

“Two thousand to-night,” said Mrs. Willis, after a 
brief pause, ‘‘ and twenty : 

Her nephew only smiled. 

“ Well, fifty thousand when the property comes 
into my hands!” 

“That will do,” said Russell. “ Half a million 
pounds is a large sum, you know, my dear aunt, aud 
relations ought to be generous. If I had, now, an as- 
sortment of keys of every descriptioun——” 

“TI can arrange that,” said Mrs. Willis, eagerly. 


“ Can 


* What do you 





'“ T'll be back in a moment.” 


She hurriedly left the room, while her nephew arose 
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> gnd lighted a large moderator lamp that stood on the | 
centre-table, 1 ¢ 
shutting out the gathering gloom of night. 

«It will be a dark night, Elinor, he observed, 
seating himself in an easy chair near the table. “A 
very fitting night for the little errand you want 
yy made no reply, but her countenance showed 
that she was manufacturing magnificent schemes for 
the future. : é ; 

Mrs. Willis soon returned with the will which had 
been made in her favour, and with a large bunch of 
keys of various sizes, i ‘ath : 

% Here is the will, Pierre,” she said, giving it to 
him, “and here is a bunch of keys, which will 
enable you to unlock any lock you may encounter.” 

Russell pocketed the will, examined the keys, and 
finally put them in his pocket, remarking, in a light 

one : 
; “ Relics of the lamented Jerry, eh ? ” 


tion. 

“Who was Jerry?” asked Elinor, who had atten- 
tively watched the scene. 

“Your father, my dear cousin.” said Pierre, gal- 
lantly. ‘Jerry was his name——” 

“ Father's name was Reginald,” said Elinor, quickly 
and haughtily. “Idon’t remember him, but mother 
says he was a wealthy merchant.” 

“TI never contradict a lady,” said Russell, with a 
bow, “ but I must now ask you to leave me. I must 
change my clothes, so as to avoid all chance of recog- 
nition, should I be seen.” 

He threw open the door of an adjoining apartment, 


which served him as bedchamber and dressing-room in | 


one, and added : 

“You need not sit up late for me, aunt; neither need 
you expect me till you see me. Adieu for the present, 
and be hopeful. All is not yet lost.” 

The mother and daughter returned to their sitting- 
room, but had not commenced another conversation, 
when the coachman who had taken Harry Moreland 
to the station returned with the carriage, and brought 
in the evening letters. 

On glancing it over, Mrs. Willis discovered the 
usual evening papers, a letter to her daughter frem an 
old schoolmate, and, finally, a strange-looking epistle 
addressed to her husband, 

This letter she hastily opened and as hastily read 
it, not without many exclamations of interest and 
speculation. 

“ What is it, mother? ” asked Elinor. 

“Well, it’s the strangest letter in the world,” was 
the reply. “It is signed ‘The Nabob,’ and dated at one 
of the most fashionable localities in London. It is 
addressed to my husband, whom the writer calls ‘my 
dear old friend’——” 

She paused, in a whirl of excitement. 

“ Well, what does he say ?.” 


Mrs, Willis scowled, and uttered an angry exclama- | 





“He says that he has lately returned from India, 





THE GUILLEMOTS AND THEIR Eoos,—As for the | 


are in some things, but in others they are wise enough. 
One would think, now, that, breeding as they do all 
along the ledges of the steep cliffs, thousands of them | 
together without a nest, that no guillemot could know | 
its own egg, and yet in 1859 I saw how they know 
their eggs and love them too. Then I saw two of | 
them fighting, and in the scuffle one pushed the 
other’s egg, and it began to roll down the steep ledge. 
Ina moment it would have slipped over into the sea, | 
but all at once the fight was stayed, and the guillemot | 
to whom the egg belonged shuffled along till it got | 
before it, stayed it with its long bill, and then rolled 
it up again to its old place, What makes it come on 
land to breed year after year to a day? and what 
makes the old birds take the young guillemot between 
them, each holding the tip of its wing in their beak, if 
the cliff be not steep enough for it to plunge right 
down into the water ?—“ A Fortnight in Faroe,” in the 
North British Review. 


THE SUMMER QUEEN. 


Tov art coming with thy roses twined, 
Glad summer, round thy brow; 

Thy tresses, clasped by the trailing vine, 
Entwined with the orange bough. 

Not all the mystic arts combined, 

With sparkling gems from India’s mine, 

Ere formed a diadem like thine, 
Upon thy forehead now. 


Thy robe was formed of the sunbeams bright, 
Interwove with the moon’s pale ray, 
It was wet with the gentle dews of night, 
And warmed by the smile: of day. 
It was fanned by the north wind’s rapid flight, 
While the south winds wove in its fulds so light, 
Bright roses red, and lilies white, 
Stolen from April and May. 


We bow before thy beauty rare, 
Thy queenly step aud mien, 
We welcome thee, so young, so fair, 
All robed in royal green 4 
A costly wreath we've formed with care, 
To dress thy dark, luxuriant hair, 
While nature’s dew-drops sparkle there, 
To crown the Summer Queen. 


THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 
zi a 
CHAPTER XL 


Adversity ne’er shakes the soul of honour, 

He who is found a villain in distress 

Was never virtuous. Gay. 
Arrer the tragical event which had ¢arown a pall 

of gloom and horror over Holmby, ic was impossible 


“A fact that sufficiently accounts for your visit, I 


and drew the warm-hued curtains, thus | guillemots, some folks call them stupid, and so they presume,” was the retort. 


Ge = you give me no credit for a tenderer feel- 
ing?” 

“ None; I know you now for my deadliest enemy.” 

“T haven't the slightest disposition to harm you, 
provided you do me justice.” 

“Justice! I wish it were in my power to do you 
justice. But you should be the last person in the 
world to invoke justice. "Think to what it would re- 
duce you.” 

*; did not come here to bandy words with you,” 
said Chester, “so I will pass by your challenge. To 
begin at the beginning again, you are vow a rich 
woman.” 

“So the world says.” 

“So you are in fact. It is true the provision made 
for you by your late lord and master was pitiful in 
comparison with his means, but of itself it is an ample 
fortune.” 

“ You have been studying the will, I see,” she re- 
plied, keenly. 

“ T have; and I have come here, Alice, to ask what 
you propose to do for me?” 

“T do not know that I exactly understand you.” - 

“T will make it perfectly plain, then. How much 
of your fortune do you propose to allow me, on con- 
dition of my troubling you no more? ” 

** How much will content you?” 

“ One-half.” 

‘And supposing I refuse to be any longer plundered 
by you?” 

“ Then I will proclaim to your daughter, and to all 
the world, the whole history of our relations.” 

“And by this threat you think to terrify me into 
acquiescence with your demands ? ” 

“T am certain that you will surrender your money, 
rather than your reputation.” 

“Then hear this from me,” replied Alice Carew. 
“T fear you no longer. What is reputation to me 
now? He for whose sake I shielded myself, by the 
most costly sacrifices, against the breath of slander, 
lies in his grave. My son is on the verge ofa felon’s 
fate. ‘Chink you the worst has not happened to me?” 

“ Your daughter? ” 

“My daughier will cling to me, if the whole world 
should renounce me. Sure of her love during the 
brief space [linger here on earth, I care for notiing 
else.” 

Jervis Chester bit his lips till the blood came. He 
was net prepared for this spirit of resistance and de- 
fiance on the part of that frail, broken-hearted 
woman. 

“You will think better of this,” he said, in a tone 
of suppressed passion. 

““Never—and I have guarded, in a material way, 
against the effect of a possible weakness.” 

“ How so?” he asked, startled by this hint. 

“Tam no longer the rich woman you imagine me 





to be. . Feeling that I had no right to the fortune 


with a large fortune, and that he would be happy to| either for Alice Carew or her daughter to remain which the contemptuous mercy of my noble husband 


see or hear from John, at his aforesaid residence.” 


| beneath its roof. Accordingly, leaving the care of left me, knowing that you would scheme to extort it 


Mrs. Willis sank further into the depths of her! the place to Mr. ‘Truman, who as bailiff had en- | from me if I was induced to retain it, I have waived 
chair, ond fanned herself vigorously with her hand-| joyed the confidence of the late owner, and had man-| my claim, and by a formal deed renounced every 


kerchief. 

“ But what is there strange about that? ” 

“I will soon tell you,” answered Mrs. Willis. “You 
are familiar with the history of the man who has 
been here to-day, and whom we took good care to 
avoid—Harry Moreland? You remember hearing 
that his father went to the East Indies to get rich, 
and never came back, and all that? Well, I suspect 
that the writer of this letter, who signs himself ‘'Ihe 
Nabob,’ is no other than George Moreland, Harry's 
father, and the old friend of Mr. Willis!” 

“Is it possible?” ejaculated Elinor, starting up 
with a look of interest on her face. 

“Yes, it is possible, even probable,” rejoined Mrs. 
Willis, in a,scheming voice, “and it is lucky that the 
letter bas fallen into my hands. I shall soon be a 
widow, and, if the worst comes, it is possible that I 
eT the acquaintancé of this nabob, and marry 

im!” 

She was aglow with a pleasant excitement at the 

thought. 
_ “And in case Pierre changes the will, and Esther 
is sent about her business,” responded Elinor, “perhaps 
I can occasion trouble between her and Harry More- 
land, and win him myself! ” 

“Capital! glorious!” exclaimed the mother. “ It 
can bedone! Let what will come, we alone have the 
secret of the nabob’s presence, and I can marry him, 
no denbt, and it is possible that you may secure 
Harry.” 

_ they continued these speculations and plots, becom- 
ing quite hopeful and contented, and Mrs. Willis 





finally said: 

“Well, we will wait and see if Pierre succeeds. If | 
he does, we shall have a glorious future, and can carry | 
out these plans without risk of failure.” 

(To be continued.) | 


aged the agricultural details of the farm with complete 
success, they removed to town, where they became 
the guests of Mrs. Rogers, until they could procure an 
establishment of their own. 

One morning, some days after this change of 
residence, a servant informed Mrs. Carew that a 
gentleman had called to see her, and had been shown 
into the drawing-room. He had not sent up his name, 
but had merely mentioned that he was an old friend 
of the family. 

After completing her toilet, the lady descended, and 
on entering the room, recognized at a glance, in the 
person of the visitor, Mr. Jervis Chester. He was 
attired in a fashionable suit of black, and his whole 
appearance was that of a gentleman. 

Alice Carew’s first impulse was to leave the room 
instantly, but her second thought prompted her to 
remain, trusting that the entrance of Mrs. Rogers, or 
of her daughter, would put an end to an interview 
she had her own reasons for dreading. 

There was nothing insolent in the manner of 
Chester, but it was easy to perceive that he was in a 
resolute mood. She sank intoa chair, and he followed 
her example, but when he sought to draw closer to 
her side, she motioned him back with a gesture of 
disgust, at the same time increasing the distance be- 
tween them. 

He smiled scornfully. 

“Do you wish to force me to speak so loud,” he 
asked, “that the servants may hear all I have to say? | 
‘There are always plenty of eaves-droppers in a house 
like this.” 

The hint had the effect of subduing further opposi- 


pound of the bequest in favour of Marian.” 
“ Youcannot—you dare not, do this! ” was Chester’s 
exclamation. 
“ Go, if you doubt my word, to Mr. Justin Merrivale. 
He has a copy of the deed—andere this it is recorded, 
” 


Jervis Chester was speechless with dismay and 
passion. He sprang to his feet, clenched his fists, and 
for one moment it seemed that he meditated an act of 
violence. But the calm demeanour of the lady of 
Holmby disarmed him. 

“ You had no right to execute this deed,” he said. 

“No right, sir! Very well—if you can find a war- 
rant for annulling it, make the attempt. Iam perfectly 
willing to abide the consequences, whatever they may 
be—exposure, disgrace, defeat. I care not what hap- 
pens to me.” 

She rose and swept past him, without his dar- 
ing to impede her. He stood one moment, the 
picture of despair and fury—the next he rushed from 
the house, revolving in his mind a thousand chaotic 
plans of vengeance. 

The evening of the same day on which this inter- 
view took place, was that fixed for the transfer of the 
person of Frederick Carew from Lebanham to the 
county town in which his trial was to take place. 

Tbe prisoner had, in the interim, exhibited the 
same moody listlessness which had marked his con- 
duct from the first moment of his arrest. He submit- 
ted withouta word to all the exigencies of his situ- 
ation ; he treated the clergymen who visited him with 
respect, and listened patiently, but seemingly without 
interest, to their discourses. He accepted and even 





tion on the part of the lady, and Chester was permitted 
to draw so near to her that his lowest tone was 


| audible. | 


“ You are a rich woman now, Alice,” he said. | 


promised to read the good books which they provided 
for him, but nothing could arouse him from his torpor. 
Even to his counsel he refused to open himself. 

“ There is time enough yet,” he said, “for you to 
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prepare your case. Your task will be a light one, I 

assure you.” 

“ No remonstrances could elicit anything further from 
im. 

It was night when the superintendent of police re- 
moved the prisoner—a dark night—the sky overhung 
with clouds. Feeble and unresisting, the unhappy 
young man surrendered himself into the hands of his 
custodians, walked with them to the railway-station 
and took his seat. Shortly after the train began to 
move, he was seized with a fainting fit, and the super- 
intendent, alarmed at his ghastly appearance, threw 
the window near which he sat wide open. They were 
then ruuning elose beside the river at a speed of at 
least thirty miles an hour. 

Suddenly, without a warning, Frederick Carew 
flung himself headlong from the window. The train 
‘was stopped at the next station. The engine was 
reversed and the train moved back. The superin- 
tendent and his officers descended, expecting to see 
the mangled form of the prisoner iying beside the track. 
But he was nowhere to be found. One or two men 
embarked in a boat that was lying on the shore, placed 
a lantern in the bow, and rowed up and down the river. 
No trace of him was to be found. The shores were 
also searched in every direction by the officers, and by 
assistants whose aid the police procured. Nothing, 

however, was discovered. The presumption was 
that he had flung himself into the river, resolved 
to commit suicide rather than to meet the fate his 


tenants within or police officers without. 


a stene against a pelished window-plate, but let the 
glass once become dirty and neglected, and juvenile 
pebbles are sure to make breaches in it, in despite of 
Then these 
gaps are filled, but not with the transparent medium 
appropriate to sashes, Old hats and coats are sub- 
stituted—or brown paper is employed to keep the wind 
out, and thenceferth the irredeemable shabbiness of 
the building is a fixed fact. 

Such a house is the one which our readers are now 
invited to enter. 

On a fine autumnal day, two young girls were 
seated in a room in the attic story of this house. 
The furniture of the room consisted of only a few 
wooden chairs and a pine table, with a little bit of 
patched carpet covering only half the floor. But there 
was not a speck of dirt on the carpet or the floor, and 
the panes of the dormer-window were polished bright, 
and there was a rose-bush on the window-seat, and a 
canary-bird in a cage, and the muslin curtains were 
as white as snow. ‘here was one article of furniture 
iu the room, over which a table-cloth was thrown, 
concealing its form entirely. 

So much for the material appearance of the room, 
out of which, by the way, a door opened into a bed- 
room, or rather closet. Now for its occupants. One was 
a young girl, pretty and fair-haired, attired modestly 
in a dark-coloured dress, and engaged in sewing; 
the other a handsome young woman of nearly the 
same age—say twenty—and of the same rank in life 
--similarly dressed, but wearing a plain grey bonnet 





guilty conscience told him was certainly in store for 
him. 

The next day a reward for his apprehension, with a | 
minute description of his person, was scattered broad- | 
cast throughout the country—while the telegraph, that | 
terror of evil-doers, was set to work to flash the intelli- | 
gence east, west, north, and south. There was no} 
fear that such a man would be harboured, for the 
detestation of his crime was universal. He was literally 
without a friend upon earth. 

As time rolled on and all efforts to obtain any intel- | 
ligence with regard to his fate proved fruitless, the 
conviction became universal that he had found a grave 
in the dark rolling river, and all who knew his rela- 
tives rejoiced that they were spared the shame of that 
expiation of his guilt which was a foregone conclusion | 
in the minds of all. 





CHAPTER XIL 


Alas! misfortunes travel in a train, 
And oft in life form one perpetual chain. 
' Young. 

More than a year has rolled away since the events 
recorded in the last chapter. Marian has laid aside | 
the external tokens of mourning and appeared in | 
colours, though ‘there is that within that passeth 
show.” She is now the occupant of a magnificent | 
mansion, furnished in a style befitting the colossal | 
fortune at her disposal. 

A picture gallery of vast extent is crowded with 
the cheicest works of art; in the niches of the halls, 
statues of rare workmanship attest the taste as well as 
the munificence of their owner. Her carriage is 
drawn by superb horses ; in a word, all the appliances | 
that wealth can command surreund her. Her vast | 
fortune and her marvellous beauty attract universal | 
attention. Many a man of fashion is aspiring to 
her hand; but she has just appeared in society, 
and has distinguished no one in the throng of her | 
suitors. | 

Her horoscope apparently may be easily read. She | 
will marry some gentleman of rank and fortune, be 
more or less happy, and then settle down to the| 
routine of domestic life, cease to be the talk of the | 
town as her beauty wanes, and be supplanted by some 
other wonder. 

It is not our present purpose, however, to follow 
the career of the heiress in the path of what is called 
society, but merely to glance at the splendour of her 
habitation, for the purpose ef contrasting it with 
another. 

It was a large brick house which, not many years 
ago, made pretensions to gentility. As the tide of 
fashion, however, moved westward, the building 
underwent a change. Instead of sheltering a single 
prosperous family, it became a lodging-house, occupied 
by very poor inmates—reputable people enough, but 
unfaveured by the smiles of fortune. 

It is wonderful how fast, under the influence of 
sucha change of fortune, an old family mansion runs | 
to seed. ‘The paint inside and out becomes dingy aud 
is never renewed; slat after slat is suffered to drop 
out of the blinds; here and there a hinge becomes | 
loose, a panel cracked; the doorstep sinks and be- | 
comes awry, anda hundred other signs of decadence 
manifest themselves. And as tle house loses caste, the | 
world turns against it, as it does against « gentleman of 
fallen fortune. ‘he boy-world in particular treats it | 
with decided disrespect. No urchin thinks of shying | 








and a coarse shawl of the same material. Thread 
gloves which had been darned and re-darned covered 
her hands. The girl who wore the bonnet was dark- 
haired, though her complexion was light, and al- 
together more attractive than her friend. The latter 
was pretty—her visitor was positively handsome. 
Both of them belonged to that hardly used class of 
operatives—the sewing-girls, whose trials have so 
often deservedly occupied a large share of public at- 
tention. 

The young girl who was occupied in sewing was 
named Martha Wilson, her friend and visitor, Julia 
Manners. A casual acquaintance, formed shortly be- 
fore, had ripened into intimacy. 

“My dear Julia,” said Martha. “You can’t tell 
how glad I am to see you! I’ve got such a surprise 
for you!” 

“ A surprise!” 

“ — an extraordinary thing has hap- 
pened!” 

“Don’t keep me in suspense!” said Julia. “ You 
know I hate suspenses and surprises, tuo. I com- 
mand you to tell me at once, what has happened ? 
Has a Aaron agreed to pay you better prices for 
shirts ? ” 

“Not he! He talks of cutting down our pay—says 
he is losing money at present rates—the hateful old 
wretch ! ” 

“Well, well, what is it, then?” cried Julia, impa- 
tiently. 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“No, I was always a very poor hand at guessing.” 

“Can’t you guess what that is in the corner? ” 

‘* Under the table-cover? ” 

“ Yea.” 

“No, I can’t, but I'll find out this instant.” 

A playful skirmish between the two girls ensued, 
but Julia soon mastered her laughing antagonist, and 
rushing to the corner, twitched away the table-cloth, 
and discovered a se wing-machine. 

“What!” exclaimed Julia, “ have you been able to 
save enough to buy a sewing-machine? I didn’t know 
you were so well off.” 

“T don't know who the sewing-machine came from,” 
said Martha. “All I know is, that a man came here 
this morning, and inquired if Miss Martha Wilson 
lived here. Johnny happened to be in the way, and he 
told him ‘yes’; und then the man said, ‘ Well, he 
was directed to deliver the machine to Miss Martha 
Wilson,’ and then Johnny and the man put it where 
you see it.” 

“ Nobody thinks of poor me!” said Julia. 

“'That’s because you don’t need a sewing-machine, 
You can do nice embroidery work; I can only do 
plain sewing.” 

“But you'll make as much new with your machine 
as I can with my fingers and needle.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Martha. 

“ May a body come in,” asked a voice at the door, 
after a preliminary tap. 

* Yes—you may,” replied Martha, and a handsome 
young man of perhaps twenty-five years of age 
made his appearance. 

“ Miss Manuers!” he exclaimed—taking off his 
cap. “ This is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“Te knew you were here,” whispered Martha. 

“This house is an enchanted castle,” said the new 
comer. 

“What wonders have happened, Mr. Vanderlyn? ” 
asked Julia, with a look of amazement. 


———= 

“Why, here's a present of a sewing-maching my 
your friend Martha, to begin with,” he replied, 

— number one,” said Julia, nodding her black 
curls. 

“Then Johnny has just had a handsome offer frog 
Quaver the music-publisher to compose the music for 
half-a-dozen songs he has sent him.” 

“Couldn't you let a fellow tell his own good luck?» 
cried the individual referred to, bustling into the 
room and saluting the young girls. He was a short, 
round man with rosy cheeks, looking very unlike , 
starving genius, though his garments showed that }, 
was waging a hard fight with fortune. 

“ Then,” said Vanderlyn, continuing his narrative, 
“Father Luke ” 

“ Dear old Father Luke!” cried Julia; “ what goo 
luck has happened to him?” 

“You knew we have often cautioned the poor oj 
man against staying out so late at night, and going» 
far from home—he’s a blind man, wit only his dog 
guide his tottering steps. But, as you are aware, hy 
insists upon it, his fiddle earns him more money y 
night than at any other time. The working. 
people have then leisure to listen to him, and they 
hearts expand to the poor old scraper, and they ay 
liberal of their hard-earned money. Did Martha td 
you what happened to him last night? ” 

“Not a word,” said Julia. 

“ He had a fall as he was crossing Oxford Street.” 

“ Did he injure himself?” cried, Julia, anxiously, 

“No, but a terrible misfortune happened to him—h 
dropped his yiolin, and a passing dray crushed it tp 
atoms.” 

“Tt was an excruciating old fiddle,” growled th 
composer. 

“No matter, it was his bread-winner,” said th 
artist. ‘A number of persons witnessed the accident 
and the despair of the old man when he was apprizel 
of the extent of his misfortune. A noble-hearte 
fireman, who was one of the spectators, undertoo 
to collect a contribution for him, passed round bis 
cap, and handed over twelve shillings to poor Fatha 
Luke.” 

“ That was something,” said Julia. : 

“Tt made sure of his living for a week—but what 
was he to do for the next week? Jolmny hadat 
come to his fortune then, and the old man was incon 
solable. But lo and behold—the first thing this 
morning, a man came to the door, and left a case.ai- 
dressed to ‘Father Luke, the blind fiddler.’ Johuay 
and I opened it, and out came a superb viclin~+ 
Cremona.” 

“Hadn't you better say that it was a Straduariu, 
or the identical instrument on one string of which 
Paganini first played the Carnival of Venice? ” askel 
Morton. 

“Well, Miss Manners,” said the composer, “the 
instrument was not a Cremona, but still a very fine 
one, much too fine for poor old Luke—though be 
plays well enough for the multitude. But you wil 
hear it this evening.” 

“What! are you going to give a concert?” 

“No,” said the painter, “ but we are going to gives 
ball—a Bohemian ball. My old father has promised 
to come and bring us some fruit. In a word, we ar 
going to celebrate our good luck by a hop; and! 
dare say we shall be merrier than the folks who trip it 
at Willis’s to-night. And in the name of the glorious 
fraternity of Bohemians I solicit your company, with- 
out which we should assuredly mourn the absence of 
a ‘ bright particular star.’” 

“Really,” replied Julia, curtseying to the ground, 
“T am overwhelmed with your attention, and rea- 
dered quite giddy by your flattery.” 

“You accept, then?” cried Vanderlyn. 

“OF course I do. When dida young girl ever lose 
a chance of dancing, especially with such partners 2 
view as Johnny and yourself.” 

The young girl laughed, shook hands with her 
friends, aud then hurried away, full gf pleasurable 
anticipation, to prepare for the evening féte. 








CHAPTER XIIL 
They only who have known misfortunes feel 
For others’ grief with sympathising hearts. 
Anon, 
Ir was not a very brilliant apartment, that in 
which our new-made friends assembled on that even- 
ing. True, it had once been a stylish room, but the 
plaster cornices and ceiling ornaments were dingy and 
dilapidated. I'he marble mantel-piece was chipped and 
cracked, and the walls were sunken. In place of the 
splendid French furniture that once aderned it, there 
were only wooden chairs and benches ranged aloug 
the walls, and the whole was lighted up, not by the 





splendour of day-rivalling gas, but by the light of 
spluttering tallow candles, stuck in tin sockets along 
the walls. 

But the company was a merry one. In addition to 
the individuals presented in the last chapter, there 
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e journeymen mechanics and their wives, @ 
penn wing idle a their beaux—all tidy and clean, 
hough the cost of their united toilets would not have 
srnished one fashionable lady with what she would 
sall a decent evening dress. : 

Martha and Julia were the belles of the evening, 
nd Vanderlyn and Morton the D’Orsays of the 

sion. Father Luke, with his new violin, was in- 
Jed in an arm-chair on an improvised platform, to 
srnish forth the eoncord of sweet sound. Conversa- 
tion went on briskly before the ball opened. 3 
“You look happy to-night, Father Luke,” said a 
young girl. , . ee 
« Why shouldn’t he?” asked Morton ; “isn’t he a 
whole orchestra ?” 
“Why shouldn't 1?” replied Father Luke. “If 
I'm poor, I have true friends, and that’s more than I 
found when I lived in better days.” . 

“Phen you haven't always been a fiddler?” said 
the girl. 

“Yes and no. I always scraped for my amuse- 
ment, but only of late years for a living. Time was, 
my dear, when I was well off—had a home, wife and 
children.” 

“ Where are they now ? ” asked the girl. 

“In their quiet graves,” replied the old man, “ or 
rather in a better world, where I one day hope to meet 
them. They say misfortunes never come single. I 
have found it so. An epidemic swept away my family, 
one after another. My shop took fire and burned 
down the day after my policy of insurance had ex- 
pired. What then? I had still a few thousand 
pounds, which I withdrew from the bank, enough to 
provide for me in my lonely old age. But a friend 
as I supposed—a villain as he proved to be, obtained 
this mouey from me, on a forged note, and absconded 
with it. The note I discounted for him bore one of 
the best commercial names. At the time I was lying 
ill in bed, and when I rose from it I was blind; my 
sight had been failing for some years. So, my dear, 
there was nothing Jeft me but my fiddle—my poor old 
fiddle. I had no chick nor child nor relative in the 
place where I lived; but I couldn’t abide the idea of 
being a public charge; I had pride, too, that sin that 
clings to us like a brother.” 

“You proud, Father Luke?” said Julia, who had 
been an attentive listener to the old man’s narrative. 

“ Yes, child,” said the fiddler, turning his sightless 
erbs towards the lovely face of the speaker. ‘As 
proud as Lucifer. I couldn’t bear to think of dwelling 
in poverty where I had so long lived in comfort. So 
Ie’en turned my steps to London. I made half the 
journey on foot, fiddling for my board and lodging. 
{ went on board a Hull steamer with only a few 
shillings in my pocket. But a tune or two on deck 
soon brought me money enough to pay for supper and 
passage, and leave me something over. This cheered 
up wy heart, and seemed an omen of success. To 
make a long story short, for years, I have supported 
myself as a street musician; but though I have been 
cold and wet, and lodged poorly and dressed meanly, 
still I have always had enough to eat, and a few 
pence to bestow om people poorer than myself; and 
every night when I lay my head upon my pillow, I 
thank Providence for its goodness to me in my old age 
—no longer lonely, for I am surrounded by friends, 
kinder than I ever knew in the days of my pro- 
sperity.” 

“Do you know, Father Luke,” said Julia, with 
emotion, ‘that you are a true Christian and a true 
philosopher ? ” 

“Tam enly a fiddler,” replied the old man, modestly, 
as he tapped his tuning-fork, held it to his ear, and 
then proceeded to turn the screws of his violin, 
thrumming on the strings till he ascertained that their 
accordance was perfect. 

“Do you know, Martha,” asked Morton, who was 
seated in a corner with his fair friend, “ what the title 
of my grand opera is to be? “It’s a secret; can you 
keep it? ‘The Bohemians.’ A taking title; it will 
look well on the bills of Her Majesty’s Opera-house. 
You and I will be there. It will be a success. When 
the curtain falls, the composer will be called for. Then, 
Martha, then I shall advanee to the footlights, attired 
in a splendid suit of black Saxeny broadcloth, with a 
double-breasted white waistcoat, & Ja Jullien, crossed 
by a heavy gold chain.” 
war are you to get the money for your rig- 

“Pshaw! you are so matter-of-fact,” said the 
embryo Verdi. “ Anybody’ll advance money toa man 
who has an opera accepted at Her Majesty’s. Well, 
then, amidst thunders of applause, and a deluge of bou- 
quets, the gentlemen waving their hats, the ladies their 
handkerchiefs, I shall lay my hand on my spotless 
vest, and graeefully bow my thanks. Then a sylphide 
2 pink tights and a spangled skirt will be lowered 
a the flies—(they do it by wires and pulleys)—and 

ropa wreath of gold and laurel on my modest brow.” 

“ Modest Johnny ! ” 


“ And the next day my darling, the manager, 
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present me with a clieck on the Bank of England, for 
one thousand pounds.” 

“Is your romance ended, Johnny ? ” 

“No. Lhaven’t come to the most interesting part 
of it. The next week the following announcement 
will appear in the Times :—Married at — church, by 
the Rev. Bishop Blossom, John Morton, Esq., com- 
poser of ‘The Bohemians,’ to Miss Martha Wilson, 
daughter of the late Zebedialh Wilson, Esq.” 

Martha blushed scarlet at this dénoiiement, but her 
embarrassment was relieved by the cheerful voice of 
Vanderlyn, who officiated as master of the ceremonies : 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, take your places on the 
floor for the opening country dance.” 

And a genuine old-fashioned, romping country 
dance ensued—down in the middle and up again, etc., 
etce.—while Father Luke, stimulated to a height of 
the wildest enthusiasm, performed wonders with his 
new instrument—now bowing to his breast—now 
throwing his head back and elevating his violin—the 
notes pouring from his bow in a torrent of vitalizing 
melody. 

“Bravo! bravo! father!” shouted Morton, as he 
galloped down the line, whirling Martha almost off 
her feet; “ Paganini never did better.” 

“No, by Jove! nor half as well!” cried Vanderlyn. 

After the country dance, came a Spanish dance— 
then a quadrille—then polkas, waltzes, and mazurkas, 
till the fiddler declared that they must give him pause, 
if they didn’t wish to see him drop off his perch from 
sheer fatigue. 

After the ladies had refreshed themselves by fan- 
ning themselves into a furious fever-heat, an adjourn- 
ment to the supper-room was moved and carried by 
acclamation. ‘Two very pretty girls each took a hand 
of the good old fiddler and led him into the next 
room, where they installed him in the seat of honour. 
The table was liberally loaded with cakes and con- 
fectionery, coffee, sandwiches, and a bountiful supply 
of wines. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Father Luke, “ it is 
moved that the Honourable Mr. Vanderlyn contribute 
his quota to the evening’s entertainment by telling us 
a story.” 

“But it must be a true one,” suggested a cherry- 
cheeked damsel in pink. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the fiddler, “it is 
moved and seconded that the Hon. Mr. Vanderlyn 
contribute to the evening's entertainment by telling or 
reciting a story. Those in favour of tle motion will 
please to say ‘ aye.’” 

A unanimous “aye” broke from the assembly. 
“The contrary-minded will please to say ‘ no,’ ” said 
the fiddler. ; 

Universal silence. 

“Tt is a vote,” said Father Luke. 
the ladies are all impatience.” 

Mr. Vanderlyn hemmed and coughed after the 
stereotyped fashion of public orators—rose, and 
flourished a red hankerchief, replaced it ia his pocket, 
took a sip of water, winked at his neighbour, smiled 
upon the cherry-cheeked damsel, and began. 

(To be continued.) 


“ Mr. Vanderlyn, 





CurtosiT1es OF ComMERCE.—When free-trade was 
still in the future we were often told how roundabeut 
and costly were the ways by which hostile tariffs some- 
times compelled merchants to send goods to their des- 
tination. Free-trade too seems to have its marvels. 
During the last ten days several cargoes of wheat, | 
arriving at Liverpool from San Francisco, have been | 
at once despatched to Melbourne; that being, in the | 
present state of the markets of the two countries, the 
destination most likely to return a profit; and there 
is now lying at New York a cargo of hemp which was 
shipped from Manilla to New York, was on its arrival 
there sent to Liverpool, and on its arrival in Liverpool 
was sent back to New York. It is now under orders 
to return to Liverpeol; and itis quite within the range 
of pessibility that a further change of price may cause 
it to be again sent to New York. These are not com- 
mon cases, and ocean telegraphs will make them rarer 
than they are, but they are remarkable. 


Tue Crvim List.—The following is the list of 
Civil List pensioners for the past year: Lady Inglis, 
5002. as an acknowledgment of the brilliant services 
of the late Sir J. Inglis during the Indian mutiny, 
especially the gallant defence of the residence at 
Lucknow—services to which may partly be attributed 
his early death. Eliza Cook, 1001, in considerations 
of her literary labours, both in poetry and prose, and 
her failing health. Rev. C. B. Gibson, 1007, as author 
ef many literary works, and for the high testimony 
borne as to their value. Mrs. Sheridan Knowles, 
1007, in considerations of the talents of her late 
husband, Mr. Jarhes Sheridan Knowles, as a dramatic 
author. Mr. Kenny Meadows, 80/., in acknowledg- 





will | 


ment of his merits as an artist, more especially 
evinced by his illustrations of Shakespeare. Miss 


Gentleman,” “A Life for a Life,” and other well 
known works of fiction. Mr. W. Allingham, 60/., on 
acceunt of the literary merits of his poetical works. 
Mrs. Austin, 60/., in considerations of the services of 
her late husband, a civil engineer, who died while 
engaged in the public service, and who devoted 
himself to the sanitary improvements of poor 
dwellings. Mrs. Leaf, 50, as the widow of Mr. J. 
Leaf, who, though of humble origin, was a contributor 
of articles of great merit to various journals. Jean 
Williamson Thomson, 30/., sister of Hugh Miller, on 
account of his literary merit. 








GARDEN CULTURE OF THE PAPYRUS OF THE NIEE, 

Let us first speak of the plant itself. The wand-like- 
triangular stems support a globular head of finely- 
divided, forking, long green filaments, among which 
the little, inconspicuous, sedge-like spikes of flowers- 
are preduced. 

The stems, which are from four to six feet high, are 
not rigid, so as to stand perfectly erect, or half the 
beauty of the plant would be lost; but they droop 
gracefully, and bend before every breath of the summer 
zephyr. 

The plant grows naturally by the sides of rivers, 
with its roots immersed in the water. We have 
already said its stems are triangular, and one traveller 
asserts that these stems always present one of their 
angles to the course of the stream, as if to break the 
force with which the water would strike upon the plant 
if one side of the triaaglo were presented to it. This 
may or may not be true; we have never seen it grow- 
ing ina state of nature, and therefore cannot affirm 
that it is true, nor can we deny it. 

These stems are thrown up by the creeping rhizome 
which spreads along the surface of the soil, and, like 
all plants having a similar habit of growth, it may 
readily be increased by division. 

Under cultivation it requires a stove-heat, but 
during the summer months might be removed toa 
conservatory without the slightest fear of its being 
injured. In the neighbourhood of Berlin, we have 
seen it planted out of doors ia summer, and a most 
beautiful object it made ; but it is somewhat doubtful 
if the heat of our summers would be sufficient to 
allow of the same practice being carried out in Eng- 
land. 

We can easily fancy that where the conservatory is 
furnished with one or more vases kept gay with 
flowering plants, nothing could be found so suitable 
for the centre-plant of such a vase as Papyrus anti- 
quorum. It would make quite an original feature. 

Its culture is as simple as it is possible to concefve 
that ofany plant. It should be potted in a compost of 
rough loam and peat, with a little leaf-mould, well 
rotted, mixed with it. In summer it cannot be kept 
too moist; it may even stand in a pan of water; and 
when the pot is full of roots a little weak liquid manure 
is very beneficial, as we can, from experience, bear 
witness. During winter it need not be kept more 
moist than ordinary stove-plants. 

It is at least sixty years ago since this plant first 
found a home in our gardens, but it is not common 
for all that; its great beauty and elegance have been 
everlooked, and probably there are not half-a-dozen 
purserymen in the country who could supsly it. 
Those who have once seen it well grown must have 
been charmed by it; it requires only to be known to 
be appreciated. When we recollect how long it has 
been in the country without having become generally 
cultivated, we must also keep in mind that it is only 
within the last five ar six years that plants have been 
grown for the sake of their foliage, or for their grace- 
ful habit; showy flowers were the only things cared 
for before that time.—Hibberd’s Gardener's Magazine. 


———————EEEEEE 


A Preasant Piace To Live 1y.—The Island of 
Java certainly offers vast inducements for emigration, 
judging frem the subjoined reports. The deaths there 
from other than natural causes, were as follows :— 
Drowned, 1,121; falling from trees, ete., 504; light- 
ning, 366; tigers, 299; crocodiles, 173; snakes, 46; 
buffaloes, 6; rhinoceros, 4; suicide, 46; other acci- 
dents, 529; total, 3,214. 

A Romantic Story.—Eusebio y Ribate y Garcia, 
a Spaniard, and the son of a bricklayer, has been im- 
posing on the Parisians. Representing himself to be 
Marquis d’Ottero, he went in February last to an hotel 
frequented by Spaniards, and displayed a pocket-book 
that appeared well-filled. He was treated with respect, 
and the host even suggested that he should deposit his 
money ata bank. The Don replied that he had only 
20,000 francs with him, and he would,require it soon, 
as he was going to be married. Eusebio, after some 
minor adventures, lost his pocket-book, but was sup- 
plied by his host with cash. He then formed an 
acquaintance with a Mademoiselle Mayer, a Jewess, 
whose father was wealthy. Daughter and mamma, 





D. M. Muleck, 601, authoress of “John Halifax, 





charmed with the “ marquis,” encouraged his atten- 
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tions. 
grandee should marry a Jewess. 
got over, and the father gave his consent. 
trousseau was prepared and all ready for the wedding, 


when, through an unlucky bill he tendered in pay- 
ment for the jewels, and ewing to the prudent in- 
quiries of M. Mayer, the imposter was obliged to 
confess himself, and he was sentenced to pay a fine of 


3,000 francs, or to be imprisoned for five years. 
RoMANTIC MARRIAGE OF AN INDIAN PRINCE.— 


The father thought it odd that a Spanish 
This difficulty was 
The 


“Georgie so cold, mother,” said the youngest, 
leaving the smouldering ashes, from which he and his 
sister had been striving to extract some warmth, and 
coming and laying his head against her knee. 

“ Mother is very sorry, Georgie; but she can’t make 
any more fire to-night. She has only a few sticks 
of wood, to last all day to-morrow. She will put 
him and sister to bed, and then they will be nice and 
warm.” 

The little fellow burst into a bitter, impatient cry, 


A correspondent writes from Alexandria, on the 26th | Which went like a knife through the mother’s heart. 


ult. :—“ The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh is here. When 
passing through 
mother’s body, he saw and fell in love with agirl at the 


Taking him up in her arms, she tried to comfort 


chilled limbs—she chafed the little cold hands, holding 


Presbyterian Mission School, the daughter of one of | them in her bosom—to restore them to something like 


the partners in a leading English mercantile house, 
and after some hesitation on her part, the matter is 
settled, and they are to be married in a few weeks. 
The American missionary tells me that she is one of 
the most beautiful girls, both in person and in charac- 
ter, that he has ever seen or known, and, like the 
Maharajah himself, isa devout Christian.” 





JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 


CHAPTER L 

“ You will not see your brother’s children starve, 
Richard, while you have an abundance, and to spare ? 
It is not for myself, but for them, that I appeal to you 
now.” 

Even that strong man, enveloped in his heavy 
overcoat, shivered in the atmosphere of that cold, 
cheerless room. 

Those keen eyes had taken in everything at a 





their natural warmth. 

“* How can I see my children sufferso?” she thought 
as, after doing her best to make them comfortable, she 
took up the coarse work by which she had contrived 
to keep them from actual starvation. “God help me! 
I must marry this man; there is po other way.” 

Yet she shrank with aversion from the very thought. 
She had always feared and distrusted him, when she 
had less cause than now. Even upon tiie night of 
her marriage, when he approached her, with smiles 
and congratulations upon his lip, but with such a 
fierce, angry light in his eyes, she shrank away from 


the tones of his voice, soft as they were, that jarred 
harshly upon her nerves, And this feeling had in- 
creased rather than diminished. * 

T'wo years ago there did not beat a happier heart in 
all England than the one wrung now with such 
bitter anguish. The mistress of a happy home, the 
beloved wife of an honourable man, the joyful mother 
of two sweet children, the current of her life glided 


glance—the bare walls, the rough deal-table, the | smoothly and tranquilly along. 


broken chairs, the two children cowering beside the 
hearth, vainly striving to warm their little purple 
hands over the dying embers; and a smile curled the 
‘thin, resolute lips as they did so. 

They then rested intently upon the speaker. 

The dimpled smiles, the soft bloom and radiance of 
health and happiness had fled from that pale face, but 
nothing could rob it of its rare beauty of outline and 
expression. Neither could the thin, faded dress con- 
ceal the air of refinement that lingered in every fold, 
and pervaded each look and motion. 

And as Richard Barnes gazed, the fierce passion, 
over which he had held so many years the curb and 
rein, sprang up anew in his heart, quickening its 
strong pulsations, and sending an electric thrill through 
every nerve in his being. 

The hour for which he had so long toiled and waited 
had come at last ! 


“It is for you to say,” he remarked, quietly, | 


“ whether your children shall be elevated to ease and 
comfort, or left in their present poverty and degrada- 
tion.” 

“ For me?” 

For a moment the eyes were raised inquiringly to 
his; but there wasa nameless something in that look 
that made her quickly avert them. 


“ Yes, for you. Listen to me—this is the last day | last confirmed by the testimony of a gentleman, who | 
Six years ago to-night we stood | was confident that he saw him on board a steamer 


of tke old year. 


| 
| 


| him, 





George Barnes had been noted from his youth for 
his sterling qualities, his genial and kindly heart, and 
strict integrity. At least, this had been his character, 
He was the head clerk in a large establishment, the 
proprietors of which placed unlimited confidence in his 
skill and honesty. 

How well did Ellen remember the last time she saw 
He was about starting for Liverpool to transact 
some important business for the firm that employed 
him. 

If there was really so much villany in his heart, 


| George Barnes had more than usual tact in con- 


cealing it. He kissed tenderly his wife and chil- 
dren. 

“T shall not stay one day longer than I can help, 
Ellen,” he said, looking down smilingly into the eyes 
that were lifted to his: ‘I love my home too well for 
that. You may expect me in three days at the 
farthest.” 

But three days passed, and he did not come. A 
week, and still no tidings came from him; and his 
wife, who knew that he was to receive a large amount 
of money, became well nigh distracted with the fear 
that he had been waylaid and murdered. 

Then came the whispered suspicion that he had 
absconded, indignantly denied by his friends, but at 


together in the drawing-room of your father’s house | just starting from port. 


at Alstone. Do you remember what I said to you 
then, Ellen?” 
Did she remember? How vividly there rose up be- 


This intelligence fell like a thunderbolt upon 


those by whom he had been so trusted and beloved. 
If it had been Richard, no one would have been sur- 


fore her that pleasant room—the pictured walls, the soft | prised, for his hard and selfish nature made him 
carpet, the glowing grate. He stood there then, who | generally disliked, and his honesty in various trans- | 


Jooked so coldly upon her now, pleading, with all the | actions was more tham questioned. 


desperation of a drowning man, for what she could 
not give. 


Times had changed since then—she was the sup- | 


pliant now. 
“ Have you forgotten, Ellen?” he repeated. 
“T have not forgotten,” she said, in a low voice. 
“All that I said to you then, I say to you now, 
Ellen. Only let me call you wife, and your children 


shall be mine; no sorrow or privation, from which it | 


is in my power to shield them, skull ever approach 
them or you. Refuse, and I leave you to the penury 
and starvation that are your free choice.” 

That pale cheek grew a shade paler. She involun- 
tarily clasped her hands, and looking up into those 
pitiless eyes, seemed te be searching for some relenting 
of Lis cruel purpose. But she shuddered as she looked. 


} 





To the hard, stern expression that they habitually | 


wore, were added the fires of a selfis!i, headstrong 
passion, from whose gratification, she well knew, no 
sentiment of pity, no sense of right and justive, would 
stay him. 

“Tt is so sudden; I am so unprepared,” she faltered. 
“You will give me a little time to consider it.” 

* Until to-morrow night. 
ceive your answer. For your children’s sake, decide 
wisely, Ellen.” 

The door closed, and she was alone—alone with 
her bitter thoughts, her shivering aud hungry chil- 
ren. 


But in spite of the evidence that was brought against 
him, Ellen still clung to her belief in her husband's | 
innocence. She could not believe that the heart upon 
which her head had been pillowed so often, and whose 
every thought she had shared, would deal so treacher- 
ously by her and her helpless children. And though 
weary months of fruitless watchings passed, and, at | 
times, her courage failed her, deep in her heart there | 
lived the hope that he would come back to her, and | 
that all this strange mystery would be explained. 

A year and nine months had passed since his mys- | 
terious disappearance, when a letter reached Ellen, ! 
purporting to come from a clergyman in the interior 
of Australia, stating, “that a stranger, who had 
papers about him indicating that his name was George 
Barnes, had died suddenly in that vicinity; that he 
had gathered from these his former residence, and he 
wrote, thinking it might be gratifying to his friends ' 
to know that he received kind care and a Christian 
burial.” 

‘The papers that were enclosed, and which consisted 
of memoranda in her husband's handwriting, were 


| proof tuo conclusive to allow her to doubt that it was | 


I will call then and re- | h 


ec. 
The bitterest drop in this most bitter cup was the 


| thought that he sent no word, no token of remem- 


brance to her who had so loved him. That, dying, ! 
he gave no sigu of the innocence in which she had | 


| trusted so unwaveringly. { 





Patiently and unweariedly did Ellen toil to SUpport 
| the children, who had no one else to depend poy. 
, but inexperienced, and with failing health, her effon, 
met with but a scanty return. It is true her brothe;, 
in-law, Richard, was in possession of ample mey, 
but deeply wounded by ‘his ready belief in jy 
husband’s guilt, she made no appeal to his generosity 
Neither did he make any offer of assistance, jg) 
| stood aloof, watching from a distance her descent 
| from affluence to poverty,’ and from Poverty ty 
extreme destitution; patiently awa'ting the ting 
| when the mother’s love would overcome the pride af 


Cairo, on his way to India with his | him. She wrapped the folds of her dress around the | the woman, and which he knew would surely come, 





| CHAPTER IL 


| Iris New Year's eve, the night hailed with so mug) 
joy by light and happy hearts. Mrs. Barnes is sitting 
by a feeble, flickering light, straining her eyes over, 

| coarse garment that she is anxious to finish befor 
the candle utterly fails her. 

| Asshe was thus engaged she was startled by, 
rapid succession of knocks at the door. 

| Upon opening it she saw a tall, powerfully buil 

man, enveloped in a large, shaggy overcoat, buttoned 
up to his chin. A dark, heavy beard concealed thg 


| the touch of his hand; and there was something in | lower part of his face, while the bear-skin cap lie 


; Wore was pushed down over his forehead, leavin 
| nothing visible save a pair of dark, restless eyes. 

“Can you give me lodgings for the night? ” he in. 
quired, in a voice that had a decidedly foreign accent, 
“T am very cold and tired, having walked many miles 
since morning.” 

“T am all alone,” said Ellen, hesitatingly, as slo 
thought of her unprotected situation. “ ‘There is a 
tavern only a short distance from here.” 

“ Ay, for those who have money, not else. At least 
let me come in and rest awhile. I shall then be abls 
to resume my journey.” 

Ellen felt that she could not refuse; and entering, 
the man took a seat in a corner by the fire. 

As Ellen looked upon him she thought of the hus- 
band who too had been a wanderer, dependent upon 
strangers for the last friendly offices, and her heart 
grew soft and pitiful. ‘Perhaps he is hungry,” she 
said to herself. 

“ Then, after a moment’s hesitation, she went to the 
cupboard, and bringing out the remains of a loaf of 
coarse bread, placed it upon the table. 

“Tt is the best I have, but you are very welcome,” 
she said. 

The stranger looked at it, for a moment, in silence, 
and when he spoke his voice was broken and husky. 

“Tam in no need of food,” he said. “You seem 
to be very destitute,” he added, as Kllen resumed her 





| work. “Have you no one to depend upon but your- 
self?” 
“Noone. I am a widow, and the only child of 


parents who died some years ago.” 

The stranger started. 

“A widow?” he repeated. 
is dead ?” 

Ellen turned her eyes earnestly upon the speaker. 

“Did you know my husband ?” she inquired. 

“ T—yes—that is, 1 have heard about him. If the 
world speaks truly, his death is not much loss to 
you.” 

Ellen’s eyes flashed with sudden indignation, and 
then filled with tears. 

“ Whatever the world may say of him,” she said, 


“Then George Barnes 


| “he was to me a kind and loving husband. Andas 


such his memory is sacred.” 

Just then a knock was heard, and a moment later 
Richard Barnes strode into the room. 

He scowled as his eyes rested upon the stranger. 

“Who is this?” he inquired. 

“ A weary traveller.” 

Richard withdrew his eyes, apparently satisfied with 
the scrutiny. 

“ Well, Ellen,” he said, ‘I have come to take you 


| and the children to more comfortable quarters. Have 


you decided to accept my proposal ? ” 

“For my children’s sake, yes,” returned Ellen, 
speaking slowly and with difficulty. “I cannot endure 
the sight of their sufferings any longer. But why this 
unseemly haste? George has been in his grave 
scarcely three months yet. Let me mourn for him the 
usual time; and then, if you can be satisfied with my 
hand, knowing that you can never possess my heart, 
it shall be yours.” 

“ That cannot be, Ellen. We must be married to- 
night. I have made every arrangement for leaving 
the country to-morrow, never to return. It will be 
better for both you and the children that this should 


| be; and, for my own part, Iam tired of having my 


name connected with his who has covered it with such 
lasting shame.” 

“ George was your brother as well as my husband, 
Richard.” 

“True. I wish I could forget it. And it seems 
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narvellous to me that you can mourn for the man who 
lorsook you and disgraced us beth.” 

« It is false, false, Richard Barnes! as no one knows 
better than yourself,” exclaimed the stranger, starting 
» his fect and dashing down upon the floor the ‘cap 
hat had partially concealed his features. 

Ellen gazed up, bewildered, into his face. That 
ropzed complexion and long, heavy beard had a 
trange look. But, eh, the broad, full forehead, the 
dark hazel eyes, that filled with a soft, loving light as 
je turned them upon her, when had she forgotten | 





those ? ss 
“ George—my husband ! ” she gasped. 


But the revulsion was too strong and sudden, and 
she would have fallen had it not been for the strong | 
arm that was thrown around her, 

He then turned, and again confronted the guilty | 
man, who quailed beneath the fierce indignation of | 
that look, and which he was evidently struggling to 
subdue. , 

%* You said, a moment ago, Richard, that you wished 
you could forget that I was your brother; it is well 
for you that I cannot forget you are mine. Go, lest I 
cease to remember that you are my father’s son. Let 
me never look upon your face again.” 

And Richard went. The next day he put his pur- 

se into execution, and left his native land for ever; 
but he went alone! 

It was a happy New-Year’s eve to the re-united 
hearts that had been so long separated. 

George had a long story to tell, which we must give 
in a few words, 

It seems that upon the day he had fixed for his re- 
turn, just as he was going up the steps of the Liverpool 
bank, he met his brother Richard, who went in with 
him. George presented a cheque from his employers 
for a large amount, and receiving the money, placed it 
carefully in his pocket. 

As they were passing out, Richard invited him to 
go on board one of the steamers to see some new 
invention, to which he assented. After remaining 
about an hour, they left in company.. As they were 
walking along, Richard remarked: 

*You must be careful about your money, George; 
there are a great many pickpockets around.” 

George involuntarily placed his hand in his pocket, 
and feund, to his horror and consternation, it was 
already gone. 

Richard appeared to be almost as much distressed as 
he, saying “that he now remembered seeing a sus- 
picious-looking man standing near them when they 
were on the steamer.” 

Confident that he had it when he stepped on board, 
George rushed frantically back, unmindful of the fact 
that the vessel was just on the point of starting. He 
descended to the cabin, where they had been, and, 
after a fruitless search, returned on deck to find the 
shore rapidly receding. 

It was in vain that he endeavoured to explain to 
the captain his unfortunate situation; he either dis- 
believed his story, or pretended to; so there was 
nothing for him to do but to remain quietly on board, | 
until the vessel reached Melbourne, whither she was | 
bound, 

When he landed he found that he had not sufficient | 
money to pay his passage back, so he determined to | 
write to his employers, giving them an accouut of his | 
situation. Unfortunately, no mail left for several | 
days, and just as he was on the point of consigning 
his letter to the office, he chanced to take up a news- 
paper containing a highly-coloured account of his 
supposed flight. 

Cut tothe heart, and perceiving how difficult it 
would be for him to explain away the suspicious cir- 
cumstances that surrounded him, he resolved that he 
would not return until he could replace the money 
he had lost. 

So he wrote to Richard,in whom he had perfect 
confidence, stating his intention, and requesting him 
to communicate everything to the firm, excepting his | 
place of residence. He also enclosed a letter to his 
wife. 

He then proceeded to the mining districts, where 
almost fabulous fortunes were reported to be made. | 
He remained there over a year, meeting with very 
good success, but not sufficient to warrant his re- 
turn. 

He wrote, in the meantime, several letters to his 
brother, under an assumed name, enclosing letters to 
his wife containing money. 

But, to his surprise, he received no replies from the 
latter; neither did Richard mention her in his, ex- | 
cepting casually, stating that she was well, and lead-| 
Ve ng toinfer that she did not feel his absence very 

een y- 

Near the middle of the second year of his stay, he | 
came across an old man, apparently very poor. Lis | 
age and friendless condition touched the kind heart, | 
ever ready to sympathize with the unfortunate, and he , 
performed many friendly offices for him, never seeking 
or looking for a return. 





stricken with fever and died. 
George nursed him with all the filial tenderness of a 
son; and, supposing him to be as poor as he seemed, 
defrayed the expenses of his burial. 


amassed a large fortune, of which he left lim the sole | 
heir. 


| brother's letters, he determined to do so secretly and 


‘ Suprisonment it was sure to be a consolation, 





A few months later, his aged friend was suddenly 
During his sickness, 


But to his sur- 
prise che found papers, which showed that he had 


Having now more than enough to discharge his indebt- 
edness, he resolved to return; but puzzled at his wife's 
unaccountable silence and the hiuts conveyed in his 


in disguise, in order that he might ascertain for him- 
self if she was really so indifferent to him as she 
seemed. The change that the climate and his manner 
of living had wrought in his personal appearance made 
it easy for him to put this plan into execution—the 
result of which the reader already knows. 

The ¢eath that was supposed to be his was, pro- 
bably, that of a man who had stolen a coat from him 
some two or three months before; in the pocket of 
which he well iemembered there was a memorandum- 
book coutaining papers of but little value. 


“T cannot part with it,” she murmured, as she drew 
it from her bosom and perused it again; “it is the 
proof that heaven has not deserted me—that faithful 
hearts watch over me. Were I to destroy it, I should 
doubt my happiness, my boy’s deliverance, mistake 
what I have read for a deceitful dream, the wander- 
ings of my distempered brain, and so go mad in- 


| deed.” 


That night she slept with the letter pillowed next. 
her heart, and, at her usual hour the following morn- 
ing, awoke from the sweetest dreams she had known 
since her captivity. 

From the day she had been pronouced insane, and 
separated from her son, Alice had never once beheld 
her husband. Scorn, with its withering finger, had 
long since effaced from her outraged heart even the 
memory of her former love, and she heard his step in 
the corridor with scarcely a tremour; nay, something 
like a smile played for an instant upon her thin, pale 
lips, when she remembered that her life was now the 
only thing within his power—he had robbed her of all 
else. 

Although Lord Moretown had well considered the 





It was a proud and happy day for George Barnes 


when the friends, who had sorrowed over his supposed | 


guilt, gathered around with warm congratulations, 
eager to repair the wrong they had unwittingly done 
him. He restored, with interest, the money he had 
lost, and which he had strong reasons for suspecting 
big taken by his brother, having an ample competency 
eft, 

And from that day, thenceforth, in all his intercourse 
with his brother man, he never forgot the injustice 
that is frequently done by “ judging from appearances.” 

W. G. H. 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
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CHAPTER XCVL 
Eternal hope! when youder spheres sublime 
Penled their tirst notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade, 
When all thy sister planets had decayed. 
When wrapt in tire the worlds of xther glow, 
And heaven's own thunders shake the world below, 
Thou undismayed shall o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at nature’s funeral pile. 

Pleasures of Hope. 

Wnuen poor humanity, driven from Paradise, wan- 
dered forth to seek a resting-place on earth, one pitying 
seraph quitted its bower of bliss to bear it company— 
to cheer and to console it: the angel of the future— 
Hope! 

Hope is the nurse of life, and, with a mother’s 
patient fondness, follows us from the cradle to the 
grave. 
sepulchre; till its last rays are extinguished, we feel 
not that we are ashes. 

Oh, how the heart of Alice beat as she perused the 
letter which Goliah had given her. The corroding 
thought—the bitter pang—that her boy was in the 
hands of the infamous woman who had caused her so 
much sorrow, was removed. 
the contagion of her vicious mind and demoralising 
precepts; safe from those who would have corrupted 
the opening promise of his youth—blighted the sum- 
mer in its spring! Her own sufferings were forgotten, 
and she sank upon her knees in an ecstacy of grati- 
tude. 

“‘ Forgive me!” she exclaimed; “ Father of Mercies, 


forgive thy creature for her impious murmurings! | 
Even when I thought thy justice slept, it watched | 


over my innocent child—shielded him with thy never- 
failing mercy. Form his young heart to thee!” she 
continued ; “ guide him in truth and honour, and grant 
that he may never know his mother’s pangs—his 
mother’s blighted hopes!” 

The suppliaut, who had lately appeared so crushed 
and spirit-broken, arose from her knees strong in 
maternal Jove; no longer trembling at the thought of 
meeting her husband, but armed with a terrible weapon 
to resist his unjust oppression : the consciousness that 


| her boy was beyond his reach rendered her indifferent 


alike to his threats and cruelties. 

“ Let him come!” she said; “ I am prepared to meet 
him!” 

Not knowing into whose hands the letter might 


| possibly fall, the faithful Goliah had carefully dis- 


guised his hand, and omitted such details as might 
enable the earl, should it fall into his possession, to 
obtain the least clue to his son, or fix his abduction 
from the charge of the governess upon Mr. Brindsly 
and himself. Still, as a matter of precaution, he had 
requested the countess to destroy it as soon as she had 
real it. 

Contrary to the advice of the writer, the prisoner 
decided on preserving it: it might possibly prove a 
defence in her extremity; in the lonely hours of her 


It is the lamp burning in the heart's dark | 


He was safe—safe from | 


part he came to play, and nerved himself for the task, 
he was startled at the air of cold contempt with which 
| his wife received him. He anticipated seeing her at 
| his feet the instant he entered the room—all tears, en- 

| treaties, and submission; instead of which she retained 

| her seat, scarcely deigning to remove her eyes from 

the volume she was reading. 

“ Alice,” he said, “do you know me?” 
| “Know you!” repeated his victim; “well, my lord! 

You are that honourable man who practised upon the 
| credulity of an inexperienced yirl, won her by a tale 
which fiends must have applauded for its heartlessness 
and falsehood, wedded her for her wealth, and, not 
content with plundering her pf that, sought to degrade 
her to the companionship of infamy, by introducing 
his mistress beneath her roof.” 

“Madam,” interrupted the peer, blushing with. 
mingled shame and passion. 

“Poiled in that last step of shame,” continued his 
wife, “you assert your manhood and nobility of cha- 
racter by secluding her as lunatic from her child and 
the world. You see, my lord, I recognize you—recog- 
nize you fully !” 

Never, in his long career of profligacy and cruelty, 
had the Earl of Moretown been so astonished as at the 
withering contempt and bitter sense of injury which 
the few brief words of the speaker expressed. More 
than once he asked himself if the being so cool, 
collected—who stood in the calm pride of an aveng- 
ing angel before him—was the once timid, gentle 
Alice. 

“She must be mad!” he muttered; ‘ quite mad.” 

His prisoner replied only by a disdainful smile. 

“Tt was in pity to your feelings as a mother, Alice,” 
said his lordship, after a pause, during whieh he had 
endeavoured to collect himself, ‘ that—that I came to 
| visit you—to speak to you of your boy.” 

“Of my boy!” replied the countess. “ And what can 
you possibly know of my boy ?” 

For the first time during their interview, the eyes of 
the oppressor and his victim met: in the deep, earnest 
gaze of the latter, Lord Moretown read tliat on one 
point, at least, he had no longer power to deceive 
her. 

“ You are right,” continued Alice, answering to his 
conviction rather than his words, “and may spare 
yourself the degradation of a falsehood. I know that 
my boy is safe from the fiend who would have cor- 
rupted his youth—safe from the contamination of his 
father’s example—safe as his mother’s heart could wish 
him from the cruelties and wrongs which she has suf- 
| fered.” 

The evil passions of the earl were roused : he found 
himself not only bafiled in the artful scheme he had 
planned, but braved by his victim. Seizing her 
savagely by the wrist, he exclaimed, in a voice hoarse 
with passion: 

“ Do not tempt me!” 

“To what?” exclaimed the countess, with calm 
dignity; “te murder? You dare not—you are too 
great a coward! Yet ’tis not crime you fear—but 
poverty. My death would make you a beggar. Do 
you mark the word, Lord Moretown —a beggar! 
From the grave the hand of the avenger would be 
raised to strike you—strip you of the wealth that 
ministers to your vanity, your sensual passions—gild- 
ing the thing of clay, making it one of earth’s proud 
idols. The hour is but delayed,” she added, in a 
warning tone; “the day which sees this broken heart 
at rest, or my son of age, and it will strike with fear- 
| ful retribution.” 

“Indeed!” said his lordship, releasing her; “and 
do you imagine that, because the Riddle estate passes 
from me at your death, that ——” 

“You are but a very shallow gamester, my lord,” 
interrupted his wife; ‘ you have not calculated all tie 
chances yet.” 

“You are deceived,” replied the tyrant. 








“T have 
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calculated them, and can name the very card with 
which you trust to win—your father’s will!” 

The countess was staggered for an instant; but the 
eonviction that the important document was safe be- 

nd the reach of the speaker re-assured her. 

“Shall I tell you its contents, Lord Moretown? ” 
she demanded. “ Listen! For once the fortune-hunter 
was deceived. In marrying me you wedded not the 
heiress of Nicholas Arden. His vast wealth, including 
the securities he held upon yeur estates—even to the 
wretched home which he inhabited—are bequeathed to 
another.” 

“To whom?” faltered his lordship, at the same 
time turning very pale, for he saw at once the utter 
ruin which must overwhelm him, in the event of the 
will being ever brought te light. 

“To my first-born son!” said Alice; “and, failing 
my issue, te his nearest relative of thename of Arden.” 

“ And where is the will ? ” 

“In the hands of those who, when the hour of retri- 
bution comes, will well know how to use it.” 

“Tts a lie!” exclaimed the earl, bursting into a 
paroxysm of fury; “acold, well-calculated lie. But it 
will not deceive me. You have had it—concealed it 
somewhere in yourchamber. Were it in your heart,” 
he added, “I’d find the means to extort it from you. 
It must be here. You have no communication with 
the world. Confess that it was a vain and empty 
boast, and I'll forgive you.” 

A low, musical laugh broke from the lips of Alice. 
His lordship started. Had the sounds issued from a 
bronze or marble statue, he could not have been more 
surprised. 

What a commentary upon the misery of her wedded 
life, that her husband knew not that she could laugh. 

“Tf you have ceased to respect me, madam,” he 
continued, “ you may yet learn to fear me.” 

“Tn ceasing to respect you, my lord,” replied the 





countess, ‘“‘I have ceased to fear you. The certainty 
that my boy is safe has wrenched the last weapon 
from your hand. You say that I have no means of 
communication from without. How did I obtain that 
knowledge ? ” 

“ True—true!” muttered the earl; “I have been i 
betrayed. 

“ ] feel more sorrow than pride in your degradation,” 
she continued; “you have outraged my heart, de- 
prived me of liberty, and yet I do not triumph in the | 
shame which soon must overwhelm you. My boy} 
will return to avenge his mother’s wrongs, no longer | 
an infant whom you can oppress or corrupt, but aman, | 

armed with the knowledge of his mother’s injuries— | 
his father’s crimes. Let the thought haunt your guilty 
pillow,” she added; “in heaven's own time the avenger 
will arrive.” 

For once Lord Moretown felt that he was baffled 
and subdued. Strong as le was in villany, he stood 
abashed before the simple dignity of virtue. Without 
a word, he left the room to consult with his evil genius, 
Mademoiselle Athalie, carefully locking the door of 
his wife’s apartment after him. 

“It is true!” exclaimed Alice, once more drawing 
the letter from her bosom, and re-perusing the passage 
which assured her of the safety of her son; “God has 
not deserted me. The sorrow which knew not hope 
has passed from my torn heart.” 

“Well, my lord,” said the governess, as her noble 
dupe, his countenance still flushed with anger and 
disappointment, entered the drawing-room, where she 
was seated; “ have you seen her?” 

“T have seen the Ceuntess of Moretown,” replied the 
peer, sullenly. 

“ And ebtained the will?” demanded the French- 
woman, eagerly, not deeming it prudent at the moment 
to notice the tone in which her first question had been 
answered. 

“ Athalie,” said theearl, “ wehave been sleeping upon 
a mine, which the least accident may spring, and 
plunge us into ruin. You are right: Alice obtained 
possession of the will.” 

The eyes.of his crafty mistress flashed with joy. 

“ But it is no longer in her hands,” he added. 

“A subterfuge!” exclaimed the woman, with a 
smile of incredulity ; “a lie to divert you from obtain- 
ing it. A child would see through such a hollow 
scheme. She has it still.” 

“You do not know her,” replied his lordship. “ Had 
I heard it from any lips but hers, I might have doubted 
it, but she is truth herself. More—she knows of the 
abduction of her son, and braves me.” 

The features of the governess changed at the intelli- 
gence. Whilst she thought that her rival—as she 
insolently termed the countess—endured the agony of 
believing her boy to be under her charge, she felt but 
half the disappointment of his loss. The wordsof the 
speaker revived her half-shumbering hate. 

. “ We shall see,” she said, ringing the bell with vio- 
nce. 

It was answered by the old footman, James, whom 
she directed to summon the nutse into the drawing- 
room. I 





“ What would you do?” demanded her dupe. 

“ Assure myself that she has spoken the truth,” 
replied his mistress; “ for I am far from partaking 
of that sublime cenfidence which your lordship places 
in the words of your wife. The will is doubtless 
secreted cither in the room or upon her person, 
and—— 

“No violence, Athalie,” interrupted the peer; “I 
will not sanction it.” 

“You grow considerate!” answered the French- 
woman, with a sneer. 

Before the peer could make any reply, Mrs. Bantum 
entered the room, little imagining the reason why she 
had been sent for. 

“Show me to the apartment of your charge,” she 
said, addressing the woman in a tone calculated to 
prevent all opposition on the part of the earl. ‘“ She 
has contrived to obtain possession of a paper of the 
utmost importance to his lordship.” 

The nurse stared at her with astonishment. 

“ Paper, ma’mselle!” she repeated; “ what paper ? 
It can’t be. I have never taken her any paper; and 
if I was on my oath, not a creature in the house has 
seen her ladyship, except the doctor and myself.” 

“ You hear, my lord? ” 

“Do as you please, Athalie,” answered the husband 
of Alice, half-ashamed of the permission; “ but I tell 
you beforehand that the search will be useless. I am 
satisfied she has spoken the truth. But remember— 
no violence—no outrage!” 

Without condescending to reply, the governess left 
the room, followed by the nurse, leaving his lordship 
a prey to bitter reflections. 

He was a proud man—a very proud man: -it was 
that pride which had first tempted him to sin; but his 
pride was not of the right nature. He could bear 
shame and self-reproach in silence—smile under the 
consciousness of infamy. It was the publie eye he 
feared, the glance of cold contempt, the finger of 
scorn, the exposure of his evil doings. Once or twice, 
as he paced the room during the absence of his evil 
genius, he wiped the cold drops of perspiration from 
his brow. 

“To retract is impossible!” he murmured, after 
rapidly reviewing his past life. ‘ Alice would never 
forgive, and, if she did, I feel that I should hate her 
still. Besides, I am bound to Ataalie—who has sacri- 
ficed so much for me—by so many bonds, that escape 
is impossible.” 

It was the first time, in speaking of his mistress, 
that his lordship had ever felt the ties between them 
were bonds; but the flowers had fallen from the chain, 
and he began to perceive that its links were forged of 
iron. 

Even the Frenchwoman was abashed by the calm 


dignity with which her victim viewed her intrusion | 


into her apartment. Reproaches she could have en- 
dured-—complaints would have gratified her—but the 
cold silence of the countess stung ber. 

“Search the room,” she said to the woman, throw- 
ing herself at the same time, with an air of defiance, 
into a seat. “You know what I have promised you if 
you discover it.” 

The captive smiled, and, taking up a book, quietly 
began to read, taking no more notice of the governess 
and nurse than if a couple of domestics had been oc- 
cupied in the room. 

Every article in the apartment was removed, even 
the pillows and bed, as well as the cushions of the 
sofa and chairs ripped open and examined by the in- 
defatigable Mrs. Bantum, who certainly displayed no 
want of alacrity in doing her best to win the recom- 
pense which Athalie had promised her. 

“Tt ain’t here,” she said, after more than an hour 
had been occupied in the fruitless search ; “ there ain’t 
no paper.” 

“Tt must be upon her person, then!” replied the 
Frenchwoman. “ Search her.” 

The nurse hesitated. The meekness and long-en- 
during patience of her charge during the years she had 
attended on her, had created a feeling of pity, and 
something *“ke a sentiment of respect, even in her 
hardened heart. 

“Must I repeat my orders? ” demanded mademoiselle, 
in a tone of surprise. 

“ You had better give it up,” said the woman, in a 
half-coaxing, half-respectful tone; it can’t do you no 
good—for my lord will never let you leave this place 
alive—will he, ma’mselle ? ” 

Alice rose from her chair, and raising her right arm 
above her head, peinted towards heaven, as if to inti- 
mate that her liberty depended upon its will, and not 
upoxr the malice of her persecutors. 

The action rendered the folds of a paper visible 
through her thin morning dress. Her lynx-eyed 
enemy perceived it in an instant. 

“T have it!” she exclaimed, in a tone of triumph, 
at the same time darting towards her. 

“Do not pollute me by your touch!” said the coun- 
ess, starting back, at the same time evincing, by the 
shudder which ran through her frame, her horror of | 





———— 
the contact; “you may destroy me—bnt you shal. 
degrade me.” u 

“ Give me that paper, then,” replied the Boverneg 


still advancing towards her. 
_ With a look of proud disdain, Alice drew it frog 
her bosom, and threw it upon the table. W, 


not inform our readers that it was the lette & 
Goliah, 

Without waiting to examine her prize, Athalig let 
the apartment of her victim—for she began to fe«l , 
pressed and humbled by her presence. r 

“ There!” she said, as, with an air of triumph, gy 
entered thedrawing-room, where the earl wasanrig 
awaiting her return; “I told you that this saintyj 
paragon, whose word is truth—would not deceiyg a 
baffle me!” 

“ Have you obtained it ?” demanded his lordstip 
with surprise. 

His mistress handed him the paper. He had scarp, 
read the first three lines, before the expression ¢ 
satisfaction upon his features gave way to one of utty 
disappointment. 

“This is the refinement of her vengeance!” he sii. 
“the proof, sent to me by your hands, that for i 
future she may.defy our threatsand persecution! Rey 
—read!” 

Not a word in the letter but fell like a drop ¢ 
molten lead upon the heart of the Frenchwoman, } 
proved that the boy—whose existence was a specin 
to her—still lived—was well, and far removed frog 
the reach of his enemies: one passage doubly gallej 
her. 

“Lord Moretown,” it continued, “ will awake fron 
his delusion too late for happiness—but not for punis- 
ment. The day on which your son is of age, ing 
probability will see hima beggar. The Riddle esta, 
he must give up; and if the securities which you 
father held upon his paternal lands prove—as I dou 
not that they one day will—valid, the income from 
the Moretown property will not yield him a by 
existence.” 

As Athalie read these blistering lines, the ex 
started from his seat and paced the room, muttering 
broken curses. 

“ As for his evil genius, the retribution will be eva 
more signal!” continued the writer; “the large a- 
nuity which her dupe has secured upon his estata 
will not prove worth the parchment upon which it i 
engrossed.” 

“Tf I am to be a beggar,” exclaimed the governes, 
deliberately folding the paper, “she shall not iive 
witness it.” = 

“ What mean you ? ” demanded the earl, terrified a 
her violence; “would you precipitate our ruin? 
Alice dead—the next hour sees us beggars!” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue ENGLsh CRICKETERS IN AUSTRALIA.—The 
cricketers who arrived from the antipodes the other 
week, came back minus two who sailed with then 
and bore their share of the burden and triumph, viz, 
Mr. E. M. Grace, who has remained for a month t 
visit some friends, and Mr. Caffyn, who has accepted 
from the Melbourne Club a two years’ engagement, 
at a salary of £300 per annum, with the option ofa 
third year, if agreeable. To his country the loss o 
so good an “all-round” man is considerable, and has 
already ebliged them to select a few of their most 
promising colts to compete for the vacancy in the 
Eleven. The trip, as a speculation, has been 4 
success, and the players seem to have enjoyed it 
The honour of top scorer belongs to Robert Carpenter, 
followed by Caffyn, Haywood, and Parr; and the 
highest individual score also falls to Carpenter. Six- 
teen matches were played, of which ten were won by 
the Englishmen, and six were drawn, not one being 
lost. 

SrxcutaR Request.—The interment of Miss Hard- 
man, who died at the advanced age of 92, took place 
in the family vault in Peter’s Protestant Church. The 
funeral took place on the eighth day after her decease. 
It is not usual in Ireland to allow so long au interval 
to elapse between the time of a person’s death and 
burial. In this instance it was owing to the expressed 
wish of the deceased, and, as this originated in a very 
curious piece of family and local history, we may refer 
to the circumstance—everybody, ia fact, has heard of 
it, but the family in which, and the locality where it 
occurred are not so generally known. Everybody has 
heard of the lady who was buried, being supposed 
dead, and who, bearing with her to the tomb, on her 
finger, a ring of rare price—this was fhe means of her 
being rescued from her charnel prison-house. A but- 
ler in the family of the lady, having his cupidity ex- 
cited, entered the vault at midnight, in order to pos 
sess himself of the ring, and, in removing it from the 
finger, the lady was restored to consciousness, and 
made her way in her grave-clothes to ber manslo% 
She lived many years afterwards before she was 
finally confined to the vault. The heroine of the 
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as a member of the Hardman family—in fact, 
late Miss Hardman’s mother, and the vault in 
Peter's Church was the locality where the startling 
vival scene took place.—Drogheda Argus. 
How A CAT I8 ABLE TO SEE In THE Darx.—The 
il of the eye of the cat is of an oval form, the trans- 
verse diameter being parallel to the nose; and cats 
have the power of contracting or dilating the pupil at 
pleasure. It is always contracted in the sun or before 
the fire. This prevents painful sensation which 
would be occasioned by a number of rays of light 
falling on the pupil. But when a cat sits in the shade, 
or in the dark, she fully dilates the pupil, which 
enables her to see, and seize her prey rather by sur- 
prise than by hunting it fairly down. 


ory W' 








MEASURES AND WEIGHTS OF CHINA, JAPAN, 
AND INDIA. 

In China the foot is the unit of length, divided 
decimally. but there is also in use what is known as 
the merchants’ foot, and which is equivalent to 
0°33837 metre (or yard.) The road measure is the 
ii, which is equal to 575°5 metres. For weight there 
is the pikot, which contains 100 kattes of 16 tales each, 
and is equivalent to 1334 English pounds avoirdupois. 
The katte equals, therefore, 14 English pound avoir- 


upois. 

The unit of length in Japan is the sasi, divided 
decimally, and which is equal to 0°303 metres; there 
ic also the ell, or kupera sasi, equal to 0:379 metre. 
For weight there is the moume, equal to 13 grams; 
the moume is divided into 10 pun, and 16 rin. The 
standard of superficial measure is a tsoobo, being 
about 6 ft. square, or, in exact terms, the side is 5 ft. 
11% in., and contains, therefore, an area of 35°35 
square feet, instead of 36 ft. The native 1 lb. weight 
is divided into 160 equal parts, of which 120 make 1 1b. 
avoirdupois. The smallest Japanese grain measure 
isan its-go, which contains 5} lbs. avoirdupois of 


clean rice. In a tabular form, their weights may be 
shown as follows: 
Ibs. 
1 Its-go equal to ose ove 1-3rd 
10 Its-go (1 Ischo)equalto ... 3 1-3rd 
10 Ischu (i Itho) equal to -. 383 1-3rd 


10 Itho (1 Its *ko-koo) equal to ...838 1-3rd 

The weights and measures of India are remarkably 
diverse, and puzzle the British residents to an enor- 
mous extent. In Bombay the unit of length is the 
haht, equivalent to 0.45719 metre, and in Calcutta the 
fathom, or four hahts. The road measure is the coss, 
equal to 1828°767 metres; for land measure they have 
the biggah, which contains 20 cottahs, or 6,400 square 
hahts, and is equivalent to 13,37755 ares. The new 
bazaar weight is the tola, equivalent to 10,66375 
grams. The mahnd has 40 sihrs, 320 tolas. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the ad- 
vocates of a universal metric system have some work 
before them. 








A DIFFICULT ARREST. 


A Monicu correspondent writes: A rather remarka- 
ble event has lately happened in the Tyrol, and as I 
have not seen it mentioned in the English papers, I 
add it to this letter. 

About the end of last month a man was sentenced 
to death, to pay the costs of the trial and all damages 
demanded, for assassinating one geidarme, trying to 
assassinate another, killing two men, resorting to 
violence against the guard in the execution of their 
duty, and wounding another man. The accumulation 
of charges and sentences may seem strange, but the 
manner in which all these crimes were committed is 
worthy of narration. 

The culprit, a man named Gasser, had threatened 
to kill his wife; she heard of it, and took refuge in a 
neighbour’s house, whereupon Gasser shot the neigh- 
bour’s dog. ‘I'he neighbours complained to the police, 
and two gendarmes were sent to arrest Gasser. But 
when they got to his door he fired upon them, one 
fell dead on the spot, and the other was severely 
wounded. 

On this, gendarmes and guards from another place 
were ealled up; Gasser had bar:icaded himself in his 
house, had three guns, and fired on every one who 
came near. The corpse of the dead gendarme was 
still before the door, and a relation of Gasser’s, trying 
to take it away, was shot dead. The excitement was 
now intense. Some of the besiegers posted them- 
selves in the house opposite, fired away at Gasser’s 
house, and received his fire in return, losing one dead 
and having another wounded 

In the course of the day a hundred shots were fired 
against Gasser’s house, and at night he was still in 
possession. The weather was bitterly cold, all his 
Windows were broken, and during the night he took 
refuge in the cowhouse. 

Next morning two cannon were brought up and 
Some ten cannon-shots fired on the house. At last, as 





all seemed quiet, a bedy of men stormed the house, 
and found Gasser lying exhausted, or rather crouching 
down on the floor. He had opened his veins at his 
wrists and lost some blood, but the state of the house, 
with the windows open, stains of blood on the floor, 
baffled description. 

The account of the man himself is that he was 
between thirty and forty, married a second time, 
father of two children, passionate drinker of brandy, 
a bad character, often brought up before a just'ce for 
brawling, a passionate sportsman, who shot birds on 
the wing. The scene is at Laulerach, between Bregenz 
and Feldkirch. 





SCIENCE. 


Tue Eye Anp THE Stars.—The eye cannot see 
more than a thousand stars at the same time in the 
clearest heaven, yet the number is probably infinite. 
From the first to the sixth magnitude inclusive, the 
total number of visible stars is 3,128. 

ARTESIAN WELL, DoNncAsTeR.—For some two or 
three years the corporation of Doncaster have been 
endeavouring to gain for the town an adequate sup- 
ply of water by means of an artesian well. With this 
object in view, an experimental boring has been car- 
ried to the extent of 817 feet without any satisfactory 
result, beyond the fact that for some distance coal has 
appeared far more likely to turn up than water. How- 
ever, the boring operations have come to a sudden ter- 
mination, by the breaking of the rods in the bore-hole 
about 200 feet from the bottom. The contractors, 
Messrs. Clark, and Mr. Dale, of Hull, the consulting 
engineer, have exhausted their ingenuity and lost many 
instruments in endeavouring to recover the 200 feet of 
rod without any effect, and the latter gentleman has 
advised the corporation to abandon the present opera- 
tion altogether, and to await his report as to what 
shall be done hereafter. The corporation have taken 
his advice. 

Great Buiast, ARDSHEAL GRANITE QUARRIES.— 
Preparations have been in progress for some time past 
for a great blast at the Ardsheal quarries on the banks 
of Loch Linnhe, Scotland. The height of the quarry 
face was 42 feet above the level of the quarry floor, 
and at a point 70 feet back from the face, and 72 feet 
above the level of the floor. A vertical shaft, about 4 
feet square, was sunk from the surface of the moun- 
tain toa depth of 45 feet. At the bottem of this 
shafta mine or heading was driven at a right angle 
in a parallel line with the quarry face. This heading 
was 25 feet in length, and 70 feet from the face of 
the quarry. At the end of this heading the chamber 
to contain the gunpowder branched off at a right 
angle towards the front. The chamber was hewn 
out of the solid rock somewhat in the form of a 
balloon. The gunpowder was carefully let down in 
bags, each containing 25 lb. weight. In this way two 
tons of gunpowder were safely deposited; but as 
this operation had to be effected in darkness, all con- 
nexion between the gunpowder and the heading was 
stopped, so as to permit of light being freely used to 
enable the miner to complete the important operation 
of stemming up the mines. At seven o'clock on 
the evening of the 9th ult., the patent safety fusees 
were ignited, and in thirty minutes thereafter the ex- 
plosion took place, causing the mountain to groan and 
quiver, and bringing with it upwards of 20,000 tons 
of excellent granite. 


THE PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL COLD. 


In an old paper "goa in the year 1787, we find 
this description of a process for obtaining cold by 
chemical mixtures. It runs as follows: 

“ An account of some new experiments on the pro- 
duction of artificial cold. By ‘thomas Beddoes, M.D. 

“These curious experiments were made by Mr. 
Walker, apothecary to the Radcliffe Infirmary at 
Oxford. That many saline substances have the power 
of producing cold during their dissolution in water, 
has long been known ; but Mr. Walker is the first 
who, by a happy combination of those powers, has pro- 
duced at once a degree of cold sufficient to freeze 
water in the hottest day in summer. 

“The ingredients and proportions which seem to 
have answered the best, are 32 parts, by weight, of 
water, 11 of sal ammoniac, 10 of nitre, both dried and 
powdered, and 16 of Glauber’s salt, retaining its 
water of crystallization; the sal ammoniac, put in 
first, sunk the thermometer (which stood in the air 
at 65 degs.) to 32; the nitre, added afterwards, 
sunk it to 24; and lastly, the Glauber’s salt to 17. 

“ Nitrous acid poured on Glauber’s salt, was found 
to produce effects nearly the same as when it is 
poured on pounded ice. The eoncentrated nitrous 
acid was first diluted with half its weight of water, 
and nine parts of this mixture (cooled to the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere) were poured on 12 of Glauber’s 
salt: the thermometer, which stood at 51 degs., sunk one 
below zero; and on adding 6 parts of sal almmoniac, 











it fell 8 degs. further, in all 60 degs. By means of 
this mixture, Dr. Beddoes himself froze in a few 
minutes a vinous spirit above proof; and another 
gentleman sunk the thermometer 68 degs. 

“ By a combination of these mixtures, Mr. Walker 
effected the congelation of quicksilver, without a par- 
ticle of snow or ice, When he began the experiment 
(April 20, 1787), the temperature of the mercury was 
45 degs.; so that the freezing point of that metal 
being 39 deg. below zero, there were produced 84 deg. 
of cold. The apparatus for this purpose consisted of 
four pans, progressively diminishing in size, placed 
one within another, and the outermost in a vessel still 
larger. Some of tle materials for freezing mixtures 
were put in each of these pans, and others in phials, 
in the spaces between them, so that those in the outer- 
most pan received, before being put together, the 
cold produced by a frigorific mixture in the larger 
vessel; and these in each of the inner ones received, 
in like manner, the successively increased cold of the 
pan next without it. 

“Tt is observable that Glauber’s salt, while it retains 
its water of crystallization, produces, on the addition of 
oil of vitrol diluted with an equal weight of water, 46 
deg. of cold; but, when it has fallen into powder, that 
is, when dried or deprived of its water of crystalliza- 
tion, it rather produces heat than cold; and the case 
is the same with mineral alkali in two different states. 
The Doctor accounts for this difference, from the 
crystals containing a large quantity of water in a solid 
state, from which state it cannot return to fluidity 
(any more than from that of ice) without absorbing a 
determinate quantity of heat from the contiguous 
bodies. But it should be observed at the same time, 
that Mr. Walker found, as Boerhaave had done before 
him, both sal ammoniac and nitre, when well dried in 
a crucible, and reduced to fine powder, to producea 
greater degree of cold than if they had not received 
this treatment.” 


TRIALS OF THE ARMSTRONG AND WHITWORTH 
Guns.—The Special Committee have now narrowed 
their investigation of the qualifications of the 12- 
pounders into the question of endurance. Almost 
every day the three guns with which the experiments 
began have been fired from 100 to 150 rounds. Up- 
wards of 2,500 rounds of shet and shell have now been 
fired from each, or rather more than three times the 
number of rounds which would be sufficient to destroy 
the old brass smooth-bore field-pieces. The test for 
range and accuracy which have been completed with 
the field-guns have been made with gradually in- 
creasing elevations, from point-blank range, at about 
300 yards, up to 10 deg. of elevation, or 4,000 yards. 
At 4,000 yards the diminished resistance of the smaller 
and longer shot of Mr. Whitworth enabled it to beat 
the Armstrong in length of range by nearly 400 yardss 
but as regards accuracy, the trial has been wonder- 
fully close, if one may judge by the complete series of 
parallelograms which have been made out by the 
committee. There have been 34 stages of the com- 
petition in all—namely, 12 with solid shot, 11 with 
segment shell, and 11 with common shell, and out of 
these trials, judging by the tracings, Sir William has 
won 14 times, has been second 11 times, and been 
third nine times. Mr. Whitworth’s gun has won 13 
times, has been second 10 times, and has been third 
11 times. The breech-loader has been first seven 
times, has been second 13 times, and has been third 14 
times. So far we have used the terms “ first, second, 
and third” as being the most convenient, but they 
really convey no proper idea of the relative sizes of 
the competing parallelograms, and we expect that the 
hardest task the committee has got will be to deter- 
mine the figure of merit which shall properly assign 
the degrees in which each gun has been beaten at the 
different ranges. Without some such determination 
the real lesson to be derived from these costly experi- 
ments will be rendered almost worthless. 





A Royat Borny.—Previously to her departure 
from Balmoral last autumn, her Majesty, feeling the 
want of a shelter-house from rain-showers on Loch- 
nagar, gave orders for the erection of a small dwelling, 
or simply a bothy, having a “ but and a ben,” or outer 
and inner apartment. The bethy is about finished, 
and stands a few hundred yards from the “ white 
pole,” known to Lochnagar tourists, and nearly three 
miles from Altnaguisac. ‘The building is oblong, 
having a two-stalled stable in the same line with the 
royal apartments. For nearly two miles the building 
materials had to be carried without carts. The build- 
ing is under the superintendence of Mr. Beaton, archi- 
tect, of Balmoral. 

THe Mexican Foreicn Lecion.—The Mémorial 
Diplomatique says: “ The complete organization of the 
foreign troops in the service of Mexico will form an 
effective force ef 16,000 men, composed as follows: 
8,000 French, 6,000 Austrians, and 2,000 Belgians. 
This corps will assume the title of ‘The Foreign 
Legion,’ and the commander-in-chief will be a Freneh 
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general having the grade of lieutenant-general. He | 
wil! receive his orders direct from the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and will only have to refer to the Ministry of 
War..upon administrative affairs. The Foreign 
Legion will be divided into several regiments, which 
will bear the titles of ‘ Emperor Napoleon III.,’ ‘ Em- 
peror of Austria,’‘ Emperor Maximilian,’ and ‘Em- 
press Charlette.’ The last will be reserved to the 
regiment of Belgian soldiers,” 








FACETIZA. 








THERE isa great deal of dying for love now-a-days, 
but it is generally of the whiskers. 

Sweet Cox.—Why is a humming-bird like a 
fashionable confectioner? Because he sends in a long | 
bill for the sweets. 

In France, love isa comedy; in England, a tragedy ; | 
in Italy, an opera; in Germany, a melodrama; in 
America, a business affair. 

Dirrerence.—The difference between Lord Rus- 
sell and Jonah is said to be that Lord Russell was 
brought up at Eton, and Jonah was eaten and brought | 
up. 

‘Tere is an old proverb which says that content- 
ment is the true philosopher's stone. Brown says it’s | 
very likely, for nobody has ever found one or the 
other. | 

Lone Furtocu.—In America they give a man 
liable to do military duty so many days’ furlough for 
every recruit he brings in. One conscript went to 
work, and procured enough men to entitle him te a 
furlough of 8,20 days, which is over 22 years. 

Lodger: Mrs. Bouncer, I had a bottle of port un- 
opened yesterday, and I find it now empty. Lodging- 
housekeeper: Law, Mr. Smith, it must be that blessed 
cat, as I saw a running about the house with a cork- 
screw in his mouth. 

A MAN brought before a justice of the peace, charged 
with some petty offence, pleaded in extenuation a na- 
tural infirmity. “I should have made a considerable 
figure in the world, my lord,” said he to the judge, “if | 
I hadn’t been a fool; it's a dreadful pull-back toa) 
man.” 

“Have the jury agreed?” asked the bailiff of a 
locked-ap set of twelve, whom he had left under care | 
of his man Denny Garry, and whom he met upon the 
stair with a pail in his hand. “ Oh, yes,” replied Denny, | 
“They have agreed to sind out for another half- 
gallon.” 

One boy the other day borrowed a stick of candy | 
from a comrade, to show him that he could pull it | 
out of his ear. He swallowed it, and then twisted | 
himself about in various ways to extract it, but at | 
length informed his companion that he had forgotten 
that part of the trick! 

A FELLOW was doubting whether or not he should 
volunteer to fight the Mexicans. One of the flags | 
waving before his eyes, bearing the inscription, “ Vic- | 
tory or Death,” somewhat troubled and discouraged ' 
him. “ Victory is a good thing,” said he; “but why | 

* Victory or Death?’ Just put it‘ Victory or Crip-| 
pled,’ and I'll go that!” 

Aw arch boy having taken notice of his school-! 
master’s often reading a chapter in the Corinthians, 
wherein is this sentence, “ We shall all be changed in 
the twinkling of an eye,” privately erased the letter c 
in the word changed. The next time his master read 
it, “ We shall all be hanged in the twinkling of an 
eye.” | 

As a lady was presiding at a tea-table the other | 
evening, one of her sleeves got burnt a little from a 
spirit lamp underneath a small urn. A young fop 
present, thinking to be witty on the accident, re- 
marked, with a drawl: “I did not think Miss Alice 
so apt to take fire.” “ Nor am I sir,” she answered, | 
with great readiness, ‘ from such sparks as you.” | 








An Apr Appie ILLusrration.—A Virginia farmer, 
not over patriotic, probably, importuned the President 
to use hisinfluence to havea claim for damage done | 
to his farm by soldiers considered immediately. “ Why, | 
my dear sir,” replied Mr. Lineoln blandly, “I couldn’t | 
think of such a thing. If I considered individual cases, 
I should find work enough for twenty Presidents!” 
“ But,” said the persevering sufferer, “couldn’t you 
give me just a line to Colonel about it, just one | 
line?” “ Ha, ha, ha!” responded the old Abe, “ you 
remind me of old Jack Chase, out in Illinois.” At | 
this the crowd huddled forward to listen. “ You see, | 
Jock—I knew him like a brother—used to be a lum- 
berman on the Illinois, and he was steady and sober, | 
and the best raftsman on the river. It was quite a 
trick 25 years ago to take the logs over the rapids; 
but he was skilful with a raft and always kept her | 
straight in the channel. Finally a steamboat was put | 
on, and Jock—he’s dead now, poor fellow—was made | 





| adjusted, he sought Davy, and finding him, the follow- 


captain of her. He always used to take the wheel 
going through the rapids. One day, when the boat 
was plunging and wallowing along the boiling cur- 
rent, and Jock’s utmost vigilance was being exercised 
to keep her in the narrow channel, a boy pulled his 
coat-tail and hailed him with, ‘‘ Say, Mister captain ! 
I wish you'd jest stop your boat a minute—Il've lost 
my apple overbox rd!” 
PRESENTING ARMS TO THE DUKE. 


One of the heaviest of the German soldiers had the 
duty of mounting guard at one of the ducal hunting 
seats; and, net to perplex the poor fellow, one single 
notion, and ‘no more, was ‘rammed into his noddle— 
namely, that he must present arms to the Duke, should 
his highness pass that way. He was then left to his 
cogitations, which, we need hardly say, were of that 
class described by Dibdin in his song, that is to 
say, he was thinking of nothing atall. Tired of his 
transcendental monotony, the man had recourse to the 
universal German solace—his sausage and his schnapps. 
The better to enjoy these, he laid his firelock on the 
grass, and lolling against a tree, discussed his creature 
comforts with due voracity. While thus engaged, he 
saw an unpretending person approach, dressed in the 
common German hunting dress. 

‘Good appetite to you,” said the new comer ; “ what 
are you eating?” * 

“ Guess,” gruffly answered the present soldier. 

“Oh, perhaps rothwurst?” said the duke (for the 
sportsman was no less a personage.) 

“No; something better than that.” 

“Probably leburwust ? ” 

“No; something better than that.” 

“Probably mettwurst ? ” 

Rothwurst, leberwurst, and mettwurst may be called 
the positive comparative and superlative degrees of 
the German sausage. 

“Yes. And now you know all about my sausage ; 
pray, who are you?” 

“ Guess,” said the duke. 

‘Oh, perlaps you are one of the duke’s pages ? ” 

“No, something better than that.” 

“ Then you may be one of his aide-de-camps in dis- 
guise?” 

“No, something better than that.” 

‘Perhaps you are the duke himself ? ” 

“<'Fou.” 

“Indeed, are you? Just hold my sausage for a 
moment—for my orders are to present arms to you.” 

The duke always related this anecdote with 
infinite glee. 


Wuen Vermouth won the Freneh Derby, Napoleon 
rose from his seat and exhibiied an outbarst of en- 
thusiasm. He laughed most heartily, shook himself 
in paroxysms of delight, and nodded to every one of 
the crowd below him as if he had been hailing a per- 
sonal acquaintance, 

DueRinG the play of “ Romeo and Juliet,” a scape- 
grace, whose name was Romeo, was stuck fast in the 
pit. At the moment when Juliet exclaims, “ Romeo, 
where art thou? ” up gets Romeo No. 2: “ Here I am 
in the pit; I had only a shilling, and couldn’t come it 
into the boxes!” The house was in a roar. The 
scene alone was worth double the amount. 

Tue VaLvE or A Loxe Noszt.—The following 
circumstance, it is believed, happened to the learned 
serjeant (Hill), He had a remarkably long nose, and 
one day, out riding, was flung from. his horse, and fell 
upon his face, in the middle of the road. A country- 
man, who saw the occurrence, ran hastily up, raised 
the serjeant from the dirt, and asked him whether he 
was much hurt. The serjeant replied in the negative. 





| “I see, zur,” said the rustic, grinning, “ yer plough- | 
| that this Shepherd has actually contrived to whiten 


share saved ye!” 
CLOSE SHEARING. 
It is a common system of cultivating land in some | 


parts of the country for the owner to take from the 
tenant one-half the crop in kind for his rent—called, | 
in our old-fashioned neighbourhood, “ farming on the 

shears.” Captain A—— had a nice lot near the | 
county town, and Davy R——, who passed among 
people who never tried to drive a bargain with him as 
a little ‘ daft,” proposed to the captain to raise a crop 
of potatoes from it on the shares, the captain furnish- 
ing the potatoes to be planted. 

The bargain was made; Davy put in the crop and 
worked it faithfully ; but it was a light one, the season 
having been an unfavourable one that year in our 
region. 

About gathering time the captain was busy with 
other things and forgot the potatoes, until one day 
passing his lot he discovered that they had all been 
removed. Still he waited on Davy for some word or 
message about the potatoes; but neither came. At 
last, concluding that it was time he had the matter 


ing colloquy ensued: 
Captain: “ Well, Davy, I see you have gathered 


———— 
Davy: “ Ya-as, I’ve got ’em in.” ca 
Captain: “ When shall I send for my half?» 
Davy : “ Wa’al, cap’n, no ’casion to send ; ther, t 

but half a crop.” 
The captain saw the point, and uttered no 

plaints; but Davy never planted for the captain apy 

‘ton the shears.” 


Dr. Mra, calling one day on a gentleman who 
been severely afflicted with the gout, found, to jy 
surprise, the disease gone and the patient rejoig 
on his recovery over a bottle of wine. “Come aly 
doctor,” exclaimed he, “you are just in time to tag 
this bottle of Madeira : it is the first of a pips 
has just been broached.” “ Ah!” replied the q 
shaking his head, “ these pipes of Madeira are the cag 
of all your suffering.” “ Well, then,” rejoined the, 
incurable, “ fill your glass; for now we have found oq 
the cause, the sooner we get rid of it the better.” 

I KNEW a man who, asa farmer and maltster, \y 
amassed (for him) a good fortune, and who ey 
nevertheless hardly read or write. When he got ig) 
quarreis with his neighbours, he used to slap ij 
pocket and warn his opponent, “ You'd better xy 
meddle wi’ me, I be pretty respectablish here.” ijj 
home from market one day very tipsy, he fell from ji 
horse and lay helpless in the ditch. ‘There he was hex} 
saying, ‘ Here lies ten thousand pound.” But, aj 
he had not done himself justice, and on 
thoughts and further consideration, he added, “ Wiy 
not say elev’n?” 

Axsout A HunprepD AND Firry.—The Rey, }, 
H——, while making an address to the urchins at ty 
Children’s Home in this city, asked them, “ How 
was Methuselah ?” Noone was able to tell; s0 
informed them that Methuselah was nine hundn 
and sixty-nine years old; and then, to impress upq 
their minds the length of this period, asked the, 
“ How old do you suppose I am?” Dead sileny 
ensued for tha space of a minute, when a brigh 
eyed little fellaw sang out, ‘About one hundred aj 
fifty years;” afid the rest, agreeing with the first 
sang out, ‘About one hundred and fifty years!” Ty 
reverend doctor enjoyed it greatly, and took anothy 
tack. : 


A QUESTION FOR THE CONFERENCE. 
Wuat is that which destroys a town, and makes 
martyr? Cancnisation.—Punch. 


A YORKSHIRE SHEPHERD. 


Amongst contemporary events which ought tole 
commemorated, may be noticed the retirement {ra 
the service of his employers, of a very meritoriow 
Shepherd. This is: Mr. ©. Shepherd, six yews 
Assistant-Governor, and then thirty-two years Gover 
nor of the West Riding Prison. He retires on accowt 
of the exigences of his health, 

Mr. Shepherd introduced the Silent System into the 
prison discipline in 1833. Though the silent systen 
has made much noise, many people will now fim 
know to whom the country is indebted for that Py- 
thagorean improvement in penal probation. 

The management of the West Riding Prison,» 
conducted by Mr. Shepherd, saves the West Riding 
about £7,000 per annum. He has rendered itins 

{ measure self-supporting, asa house of correction 
which is at the same time a manufactory of goods is 
cocoa-nut fibre. The sum of £7,000 a year is som 
what preferable to the results of unproductive labour, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Shepherd has also established a successiil 
Reformatory Institution, an “ Industrial Home,” ia 
the neighbourhood ef the Wakefield Prison. It pays 
its own expenses, and has 300 reformed rogues, out of 
734 rogues, to show as the fruits of its working. So 








some of those black sheep that have constituted the 
flocks committed to his custody. f 
The facts above specified are stated in a memorial 
addressed by Mr. Shepherd to the magistrates whom 
he has served so long, and they have done themselves 
the honour to refer to the visiting justices “the con 
sideration of a retiring pension to be granted to Mr. 
Shepherd to the full extent allowed by law,” which he 
will get, of course. In justice to the justices of the 
West Riding it is necessary to remark that the 
liberality which bandsomely remunerates long avd 
faithful services is particularly creditable to thos 
who are themselves the “ Great Unpaid.”—Punch. 


Tue Pubic Trme.—(An After Dinner Letter.)- 
To Old Punch,—I’m just come back from Greenwich, 
and write this while I think of it. Bother stops and 
all that. Had a first-elass dinner at the Ship sal 
wishyoudbeenthre. Funny word thatlooks. ? on p* 
per:. Nevrmind Stops, I shall get nother fler 
write, this, for me as pen sobad and can’t write bel 
pen know. ; ,! ?.: never mind stops—; ,? 2 /!!:7% 
—lets of stops, put ’em where you like. Jolly good 
fler. Who? Don’t know. Never mind, Whatw% 
going to say was thish. ? this: ! Letshee. No Lets se 





the potatoes.” 





(In another hand.) Sir, at this point my friend ly 
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n and requests me to acquaint you with 
blicTime being wasted on the Green- 
Line, #.e. from Charing Cross to Greenwich. The 
is this. ‘Che trains start from London every quar- 
of an hour; and they arrive every twenty mrnnten, 
> gir, what becomes of the missing five minutes? 
tis of the missing quarter in each hour? or roundly, 
the missing sixty quarters, no I mean twenty-four 
say sixty-four quarters in every day? 


n his 
act of the Pu 











nuld 
+ a me on this calculation quite right: ’tis too 
ic} e to stop over it now. But we all agreed after dinner 
ne t there was a great waste of time somewhere. 
ie burs truly, WayTe Bates. (In the same hand as the 
thy st.) PS. Jolly fler wrote this. unstands what 
eta, ‘3. Hoorray ? ;!: never mind etops. Going to dine 
sy fn Gridge come dine at Gridge ? ? 1; Nevermistops. 








The rest of this important correspondence is, we re- 
1 to say, utterly illegible—Punch. 
A FAIR OFFER. 


A veteran relates the following : It once happened 
st a mule-driver was engaged in leading an unruly 
Je for a short distance, which job proved about as 
uch as he was able to do, and gave full employment 
r both of his hands. 






















22,3417.; railway iron, 9,771/.; castings, 11,7701.; 
hoops, sheets, and boiler plates, 8,055/.; and steel, 172. ; 
making a total of 67,441/. After allowing for an in- 
crease of 2,202/. as regards wrought iron of all kinds, 
and 84/. as regards old iron for re-manufacture, the 
reduction in the value of the iron exports to France 
in the first quarter of this year as compared with 1863 
is still 65,1557. It will be seen, however, that the 
total decrease in the first quarter of 1864 was 830,3441., 
so that 265,189/. still remains to be accounted for. Of 
the remaining decrease of 265,189/,, 3,513/. arose under 
the head of alkali and soda, 1,605/. under the head of 
cotton yarn, 10,2947. under the head of haberdashery 
and millinery, 1,212/., under the head of hardwares 
and cutlery, 13,0027. under the head of horses, 21,252. 
under the head of linen yarn and linen manufactures, 
11,7111. under the head of steam engines and machin- 
ery, 11,1732. under the head of copper, 3,772/. under 
the head of lead, &. We have still accounted for only 
77,8337. of the advanced balance of 265,189/., but space 
is precioxs, and we must pursue the subject in a future 
paragraph. 

AmeRICAN NationAL Expenses Ercut YEARS 
Aco.—The expenses of the Government of the United 
Stxtes, under Mr. Pierce’s Administration were as 










lg As he was thus engaged, @ newly-appointed briga- 
be er rode by near him, in all the consequential | 
a diance of his starlight, when the mule-driver hailed 


im as follows : 
“I say, I wish that you would send a couple of | 

en down here to help me to manage this mule.” 

The brigadier, indignant at being so familiarly ad- 

essed, sternly replied : 

“Do you know who I am, sir?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “you are General ——, I 

elieve.” 

“Then why do you not salute me before addressing 

be? ” inquired the brigadier. 

“J will,” responded the mule-driver, “if you will 

et off and hold the mule.” 

The brigadiet retired in good order. 

“J wish you wouldn’t give me such short weight 

pr my money,” said a customer to a grocer, who had 
outstanding bill against him. “And I wish you 

ouldn’t give me such long wait for mine,” replied the 

rocer.—Comic News. 


THE RETURN FROM ASCOT. 


Friend: Why, Snooks, you appear quite done up! 
Snooks : Nothing—sort—dear boy—hic—but these 
ots have—hic—such—hic—a spring in the toes.— 
‘omic News. 
Ax Ick Pun For THE Hor WeatHer.—Brown 
nd Jones were looking at a block uf ice brought 
rom America without melting, and exhibited ina 
shop window in the Strand. “I thought water was 
solvent,” said Brown, “but this is clearly in-sol- 
ent.” “Easily explained,” said Jones. “The ice 
omes from Pennsylvania, and, therefore, won’t liqui- 
date.” ‘Much indebted!” exclaimed Brown, making 
his friend alow bow. “Very cool, upon my word!” 
Comic News. 







































STATISTICS. 












Durmre the past week 36 wrecks have been 
reported, making the total for the present year 855. 

Tue returns issued by the Poor-law Board for the 
firstquarter of 1864 show that the number of paupers in 
receiptof relief in Englandand Wales at the closeof that 









in Mee auarter were 7°65 per cent. fewer than at the corre- 
ys fe sponding date of 1863, but 2°26 more than in 1862. In 
of BB the three divisions of England in which the principal 
0 Me anufactures are carried on—the North-Midland, 






North-Western, and Yorkshire, taken together—the 
returns show a decrease of 23°63 per cent. as compared 
with 1863, but an increase of 9°86 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1862. 


TRADE wirh France.—The commercial treaty 
notwithstanding, it appears that the value of the ex- 
ports of British produce and manufactures to France 
has somewhat languished this year, having amounted 
in the first quarter of 1864 to 1,792,221/, against 
2,122,5652. in the corresponding period of 1863, and 
2,464,583 in the corresponding period of 1862. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years, however, the export of British 
g00ds to France has experienced a very considerable 
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follows :—75,686,400 dols. a year; 6,307,200 dols. a 
month ; 1,452,920 dols. a week; 207,560 dols. a day; 
8,600 dols. an hour; 144 dols. a minute; 2.40 dols. a 
Two dollars and forty cents at every tick 
ef theclock! But where did the money go? For 
what was it applied ? Under Mr. Polk’s Administration, 
during the Mexican war, when there were a hundred 
thousand men under arms, and large armies and 
numerous garrisons in Mexico, the annual expenses of 
the Government were a little over forty-four millions a 
year. Look on this pictare! The expenses of the 
Government of the United States under Mr. Lincoln's 
Administration are as follows :—1,000,000,000 dols. a 
year ; 83,533,333 dols. a month; 20,833,333 dols. a 
week; 3,000,000 dols. a day; 125,000 dols. an hour; 
2,083 a minute: 35 a second! Thirty-five dollars at 
every tick of the clock! ‘There is no use of asking 
where the money goes to, for what it is applied. 
Some of it is used for making warlike implements, 
vessels, and missiles—millions of itto enrich contrac- 
tors and office-holders—all of it worse than wasted. 





SEVENTY AND SEVENTEEN, 


Ye look askance at wrinkles, 
Ye flout at locks of grey, 
And miss the tint on cheek and lip 
That Time hath swept away ; 
Yet oft a sacred beauty 
Within the heart is seen 
That appertains to seventy 
More than to gay seventeen. 


One knows what’s worth pursuing, 
The other can’t discern, 

One knows what's worth possessing, 
The other has to learn, 

And tlie cost of such experience 
Is heavy oft, I ween, 

’Tis the heritage of seventy, 
But not of gay seventeen. 


One dreams that flattery is truth, 
And Cupid is not blind, 

Tie other finds even gratitude 
Is,rare among mankind ; 

And so it skills to save itself 
From disappointments keen, 

And seventy years are wiser found 
‘han beautiful seventeen. 

If God ordains you longer 
In this fair way to stay, 

Give thanks for His permission, 
And smiling hold your way ; 

Nor overlook the duties 
That cluster round the scene, 

For seventy hath his missien here, 


As well as gay seventeen. L. H. &. 





GEMS. 


WISDOM. 
Wisdom is the only fruit under heaven worth gather- 








expansion, having amounted to 8,175,2902. in 1864, 
6,012,658/. in 1855, 6,432,6500. in 1856, 6,213,358/. in | 
1857,4,863,1811 in 1858, 4,754,354. in 1859, 5,249,9800. 
in 1860, 8,895,3882. in 1861, 9,209,367/. in 1862, and 
8,667,138. in 1863. A large proportion of the decrease 
Which the exports to France show in the first quarter of 
1864, as compared with the corresponding three 
months of 1863, arises from the diminished movement 
of British iron to France, Thus the reduction in the 
— of the pig and puddled iron sent to our neigh- | 
ours in the first three mouths of 1864 as compared | 
With 1863 wag 15, 

















can pluck it from every branch that waves in the 


wind. There is not a leaf that falls to the ground | 


which may not convey some sparkling gem of know- 
ledge to the mind of every intelligent being. There is 
not a rose that hides its blushing cheek behind the 
trembling leaf that may not teach some lesson of wis- 
dom. 

Wisdom is not found in books alone. It is to be 
seen written upon the green field of nature. Go forth | 
into the forest when summer has clothed the trees in 


} 


ing, and as we journey along the pathway of life we | 


| stream whose limpid waters reflect the grandeur of 
| the surrounding scenery, and listen to the music of 
| the birds as they warble forth their Maker's praise; 
| there you may receive a thrill which will set in 
| motion the chords strung by the infinite Organist, 
| and your heart will pour forth a melody which will 
| echo and re-echo from hill to hill down the valley of 
| life, and reverberate. ‘I'here you may learn to con- 
template, there you may learn to think, and there the 
voice borne on the wings of wind will tell you that 
“ we all do fade as a leaf.” 
| There will the forked lightnings, in tones of thun- 
| der, tell you that, as the tree falls so shall it lie for ever. 
You may leave this thrilling picture with a merry 
heart, but linger a few moments and return to the 
saine spot. ‘The voices of the birds are no longer heard; 
all is drear and desolate. Winter, with its white- 
plumed soldiers, has swept the forest with his chilling 
breath, and stripped the trees of their glory. All 
nature is dressed in robes of white, and the cold, leaf- 
less branches of the naked trees tremble in the dismal 
blast as they look upon the cold world, dressed in its 
spotless winding-sheet. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





How To Destroy Buiack Breries. — Persons 
| whose houses are infested with these pests, and have 
| in vain tried everything, including phosphorus paste, 
| to get rid of them, may make a dead sweep of the 
unclean things by treating them to a liberal allowance 
| of pepper and flowers of sulphur, in this wise :—Take 
| about 2 Ib. of black pepper, and the same quantity of 
| flowers of sulphur; mix well together, and distribute 

the powder thickly over the kitchen floor, in the 
corners, under tables, in fact, almost all over the 
floor, particularly reund the walls, and in the ash-pit, 
which is usually a very strong covert for these crea- 
tures. Next morning their dead and dying bodies 
will be found in hundreds. Sweep up the pepper and 
the next night proceed as before. They will gradually 
get fewer, and by keeping atit for about a week, giv- 
ing no rest, you will clear the place both of young 
and old. It will have another good effect: it will 
also drive out all the mice. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A sHEEP dog was a few days since stung to death 
by bees at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. 

TWELVE appointments in the Indian Telegraph 
Department have just been thrown open to competi- 
tion and ten of them have been carried off by Irish- 
men. 

Tue Countess of Vievignes has just died, at the 
age of 95. She was the last surviving canoness in 
France, having been received in 1785, at the Chapter 
of Salles, in the Beaujolais. 

THE attendance of Dr. Nelaton has been proposed 
to the Pope, but abruptly declined by his Holiness on 
the ground of that able surgeon having given pro- 
fessional aid to Garibaldi. 

Discovery or A New PiAnet.—Mr. Pogson, the 
Government astronomer, details in a letter to the 
Madras Daily News the discovery of a new planet, and 
it has been confirmed by two other eminent astro- 
nomers, Mr. Hind and M. Le Verrier. 


Durine the past winter, the Niagara Falls are said 
to have been completely frozen over for the first time 
within the memory of man. For twenty-four hours 
it was safe walking where usually flows an impetuous 
flood. 

Ar the Islington dog-show, which was opened on 
the 27th May, the Prince of Wales: carried off the 
first prize for Newfoundlands, and also prizes for dogs 
in the harrier and foreign mastiff classes. Prince 
Napoleon has taken the first prize in the bloodhound 
class. 

At a recent court dinner which took place at Elsi- 
nore, the health of the “ Princess of Wales,” was pro- 
posed and immensely honoured. The King assured 
the bystanders that “his absent daughter felt as poig- 
nautly for the calamities of her country as any there 
present.” 

New Zeatanp.—We hear that the Maories have 
captured Sir George Grey’s baggage. His excellency 
was hastening towards head-quarters; he got there in 
| safety, but his packhorses fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and the Governor's private “ effects” have been 
handed over to King Potatau! 

ADMIRAL Firzroy’s StorM-WARNING SIGNALS.— 
These signals are hoisted at the ports and stations 
round the coast as follows:—1. A cone, with the point 
upwards, shows that a gale is probable from the north- 
ward. 2. A cone, with the point downwards, shows 
that a gale is probable from the southward. 3, A 
drum, alone, shows that dangerous winds may be ex= 
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4871; bar, angle, bolt, and rod-iron, | garments of green, and wander along some silver | pected from nearly opposite quarters successively. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. O.—We cannot give you the address of the lady mes- 
merist in question, nor that of any other. 

B. J. E—The lines “To the Golden-haired,” as they do 
not quite reech our standard, are declined with thanks. 

E. D.—If you had not written with pale ink upon pink 

per, your handwriting would have looked much better. 
Tels of average excellence. 

A Canzrut Moruer.—You might accomplish your object 
by investing money in the name of the child in the Post- 
office Savings Bank. 

B. A—Styptics are medicines which constrict the surface 
of a part of the flesh, and prevent the effusion of blood, 
such as kino, &e. 

T. A. ¥.—No; we do not think any musical professor 
would “compese” the verses for you; you might just as 
soon expect him to set the rule of three to music. 

Lovisa.—Frangipani powder is made with spices, orris- 
reot, and musk or civet; its inventor was Mutio Frangi- 
pani, a Roman chemist of repute. 

E. A.—The registration of your name and birth was a 
sufficiently legal act, and you can inherit whatever money 
your mother may bequeath to you. 

Apa.—We are sorry that we cannot comply with your re- 
quest. The problem is a very good one, but we have never 
inserted chess problems in our columns, nor do we intend 
to do so. 

Firz.—The limit of age of clerks in the Foreign Office is 





from 18 to 24. If you do not, however, reside in or near 
London, you must complete your twentieth year in order to 
bé@admissible. 


G. S.—You may be a constant reader, and we hope you 
are, but you are certainly not a careful or a close one, or 
you would have observed, in our last number, the recipe 
which you ask for. 

W. W. J.—We cannot undertake to reply to correspon- 
dents through the post, nor can we, in your case, supply 
you with the desired information, as it would be wholly out 
of our province. 

Anne M.—You may understand by grave colours all neu- 
tral tints, discarding red, blue, white, green, or their imine- 
diate combinations. We never reply to correspondents 
through the post-office. 

J. E. (Chesterfield).—All the back numbers of Tue Loyx- 
pon Reaper having been reprinted, you cap procure Nos. 5, 
24, 34, 35, 36, 37, and 38, by sending the necessary stamps 
and your address to the publisher. 

W. A. M.—We cannot supply you with any information 
respecting the Earl Canning. Send your question to the 
editor of the Shipping Gazette, and give the date of sailing, 
or write to the ship's owners. 

E. P. P.—You do not state whether the deceased died in- 
testate or not. But if there is no will, it will be much the 
better way to settle the respective claims of the widow and 
eldest son by referring the dispute to arbitration. 

F. F. J.—If you cannot procure the certificate of your 
birth, a statutory declaration will be received by the Civil 
Service examiners. It must state explicitly that, after due 
inquiry, no such record is believed to exist. 

A. C. P.—“ Terra cotta” means baked clay; the use of 
the material is of very old date, and was not, consequently, 
invented by Wedgwood, who only revived the ars of manu- 
facturing it, conjointly with our greatest sculptor, Flaxman. 

Sana anv Caroiine.—The first name (Sarah) is from the 
Hebrew, and means a princess; Caroline is the feminine of 
Carolus, the Latin of Charles, and signifies noble-spirited. 
Handwriting of both of average excellence for young ladies. 

Mariim.—Yes; we believe the lives of passengers saved 
from a shipwreck will constitute a claim for salvage equally 
with that of the salvors for saving ship and cargo. Indeed, 
pee has been a recent decision in the law courts to this 
effect. 

Tixy.—Feed your white mice upon bread soaked in milk, 
peas, oats, beans, &., and any kind of nuts. As guinea 
pigs very much resemble rabbits in their living, treat them 
very nearly in a similar way, and keep thom dry, warm, 
and very clean. 

Nenrea.—Possibly—nay, indeed, very probably—you have 
decided too hastily. You should have waited for clearer 
= of his perfidy, for even in the criminal code innocence 

presumed until guilt is proven. Still, your impulse may 
heave been right. 

A Sow or Neprouns.—The title of admiral is derived from 
the Arabic amir, a commander-in-chief or prince, and bahar, 
the sea or fleet, with the article ai prefixed; thus making 
= meaning commander of the sea or of the 

eet. 

Aw Istayper.—As a rule, we do net answer heraldic ques- 
tions, but make an exception in your case. The arms of the 
Isle of Man are, gules three legs joined in the fess point, or. 
The symbol of three legs conjoined no doubt denotes the 
triangular shape of the island. 

Josepnrxe has a grievance evidently against some gentle- 
men.of her acquaintance, and thus expresses her indigna- 
tion :—“ If anything will sicken and disgust a girl, it is the 
affected, mincing way in which some young men choose to 
talk. itis perfectly nauseous. If these young jackanapes, 
who ecrew their words inte all manner of diabolical shapes, 





could only feel how perf disgusting they were, it might 
induce them to drop it” This may be all My 4 true; but we 
could wish that “ Josephine” had conveyed her opinion in 
somewhat milder language, and without that strong soupgon 
of slang with which she closes her remarks. 

T. W.—The weekly pay of engineer students di the 
first year of their training in the Government dockyards for 
engineers in the navy is, for the first year, 83., which is in- 
creased, on report of their efficiency, to 24s. per week in 
the sixth and last year. 


Jony Bartow.—No; a man in the case you could 
not prosecute his wife, nor compel her to refund money. 
His only remedy would be to live se tely, or obtain a 


divorcee. An IO U should express on the face of it nothing 
but an acknowledgment of the debt. 

T. R. D.—* Jewellers’ gold" may mean either gold of 
half-standard purity (an alloy of gilt copper) or a fine 
yellow composition metal formed of zinc and copper in 

ual proportions; it will not stand the test of aquafortis. 
“Mosaic gold” does not contain a particle of gold; it is 
merely tin and sulphur. 

Mary S.—Bandoline or fixature may be made thus :—Gum 
tragacanth, one drachm and a half; water, half a pint; 
proof spirits (i.e, equal parts of rectified spirit and of water), 
three ounces; otto of roses, ten drops; soak for twenty- 
four hours and strain, 

J. O. W.—One cubic foot of hydrogen will heat 2-22 Ibs. of 
water from 32 deg. F. to 212 F.; one cubic foot of carbonic 
oxide will heat 2°16 lbs. of water from 32 deg. F. to 212 deg. 
F.; one cubic foot of marsh gas will heat 6°17 lbs. of water 
from 32 deg. F. to 212 deg. F.; one cubic foot of oleflant gas 
will heat 10-74 Ibs. of water from 32 deg. F. to 212 deg. F. . 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 
This is a summer's day! 
And now, look where we may, 
Earth seems a fair young Paradise, unknowing sin or death: 
Beauty is everywhere— 
The thin, etherial air 
Is delicately fragrant with the spirit’s passing breath. 


Beneath the boughs I lie, 
And upward to the sky 
I gaze in tranquil dreaming through the many-glancing 
leaves: 
Soft fleecy cloudlets creep 
Far o'er the azure deep, 
And steal into the spell upon my heart the moment weaves. 


The brown bee past me booms, 
Right onward where the blooms 
Of the honeysuckle lure him from the wild thyme at my 
feet: 


O’er the scented clover 
Ranging soon—light rover! 
Wooing and rifling sweetness, seeking ever joys more sweet. 


Shrill, in the hush of noon, 
Sounds the grasshopper's tune, 
His tiny tambour tapping for his fere amid the gruss; 
And hright aérial things, 
On filmy iris-wings, 
Gay floating in the sunshine, glint like jewels as they pass. 


Anon there faintly swells 
From far, the tinkling bells 
Borne by the browsing wethers on the lea where lambkins 


play; 
But scarce light Zephyr’s wing 
The distant sound can bring, 
O’erladen with the incense of the newly-gathered hay. 


With swelling, gliding tide 
Flows placid by my side, 
The sheeny, shadowed river, speeding silent to the sea; 
Its bosom glancing glass, 
Save where trim shallops pass, 
Freighted with happy hearts, as tells their laughter light 
and free. 


But one steals o'er the stream, 
Where thickest shadows gleam, 
Soundless, save cadenced plashings of the softly-dipping 
oar: 


Ah! lovers sure are there! 
And they weak words may spare— 
So glide they silent onward, in the dream will come no 
more! 
Beneath the boughs I lie, 
And gaze with gladdened eye 
Around upon earth's loveliness, and heaven's bending blue: 
And feel a weary heart 
Must here forget its smart, 
For Nature has a balm more sweet than Gilead oe ay 


Bett Ossourne, who is seventeen, wishes to correspond 
matrimonially with a young gentleman, who must be nice- 
looking and possess a truthful disposition.. She has small 
features, dark complexion, eyes, and hair, is 5 ft. 2 in. in 
height, plays the piano, is quite domesticated, but has no 


fortune. 

J. T.—The formation of —— passive from a noun 
—as the word “talented,” w. you instance—is a license 
for which there is hardly any excuse. If mere convenience 
is to justify such attempts on the idiom, the English lan- 
guage must infallibly become corrupt. Most of these slang 
words come from America. 

D. F. B—Feathers may be dyed blue thus:—Mix two- 

mnyworth of oil of vitriol with two- yworth of best 

digo in powder, and let stand for a day or two; then shake 
well, and into a quart of boil water put one tablespoonful 
of the mixture. Stir it well, then place the feathers in it, 
and let them simmer for a few minutes. 

D’ArtaGNan.—The quantity of blood contained in the sys- 
tem varies in different persons, and so also do the pulsa- 
tions, which are generally greater as the person is y r. 
The quantity of blood in the system has been esi at 
from 24 to 30 pounds, but of course this must, as already ob- 
served, greatly vary; for in youth and infancy there must 
be more blood than in advanced life or old age, and persons 
of strong constitution and full habit must possess more than 
persens who are spare and weak. At birth the pulsations 
of the heart are from 130 to 140 per minute; atone year of 
age, 120 to 130; at two years, 100 to 110; at three, 90 to 100; 
at seven, 85 to 90; at 14, 80 to 85; at adult age, 75 to 80; at 


‘s 


——= 
old age, about 60. It would seem to be impossible t0 asceray 
exactly the force which pro) the blood, but it is very 
some physiologists comparing the momentum which fog 
up the circulation to that which would be necessary to 
180,000 Ibs., whilst others give a much lower estimats, i 
whatever it may be, it undoubtedly varies according {9 
the volume of the heart, the size of the individual, the? 
ticular disposition, the quantity of blood, the stat, atte 
nervous system, the general health, &c. We havo, ay 
see, answered your question at some ted... 
take pleasure in replying to such t correspon 
dents. 

T, J.—The words “ Dieu et mon droit” were the signg e 
parole of the da; ga. by Richard L to his army g thy 
battle of Gisors, ice. In this battle the French wer 
defeated, and to commemorate his victory he made it thy 
motto of the Royal arms of England, and as such it hy 
ever since been retained. 

J. T. P.—You really must pardon us if we disbelieve thy 
“ you saw @ thunderbolt,” for there is no such thing, 
you may have seen was only a variety in the appearance y 
the flashes of lightning, which sometimes assumes jy 
shape of a rapidly moving ball of fire; and this is 4, 
phenomenon which yeu mistook for a thunderbolt. 

S. A. M. E—We have frequently answered qnestioy 
similar to yours. Common licences enable persons 
of full age, or minors with consent of parents or guardian, 
to be married in the church of the parish in which one 
them has resided for three weeks, They are procunt) 
— Doctors’ Commons, or any surrogate, and cost aboy 
£2 10s. 

P. M—We have heard the objection raised before, thy 
Evactice at the pianoforte is injurious to the figure; but yu 
mast not believe the assertion, for pianoforte playing is x 
good an exercise for ladies as can be devi Playing on 
the harp may, indeed, under some circumstances, be injur. 
0.3, but not if you use o care and precaution. You 
writing is a very fine Italian hand. 

E. 0, C.—“ Hiecough” is the correct word, though “ hiccup" 
is the word more commonly in use. It is a spasm of the diy. 
phragm, caused by indigestion or acidity in the stomach; 
and may be relieved at once by the sudden application of 
cold, as by eating a piece of ice, filling the mouth with coli 
water, by taking a pinch of snuff, or employing any counter. 
irritant. 

Brvutvus.—The incrustation familiarly known as “fur” 
which all water except rain water will deposié in the insils 
of tea-kettles, may be prevented by simply placing a clea 
oyster-shell in the kettle; this will attract all the particles of 
earth or stone, and keep the inside of the ketile in gooi 
order. Your other questions are of too private a nature t 
be replied to in our columns. 

Jesstz.—You can clean your white ostrich feathers thus:~ 
Take four ounces of white soap, which dissolve in four pints 
of water, rather hot, in a large basin, and work into a lather, 
Then immerse the feathers, and rub briskly with the hand 
for five or ten minutes; then wash in clean water, hotw 
your hand can bear, and shake until dry. Your handwriting 
is extremely good and graceful. 

Baccuvus.—Your idea as to icing wines is very nearly cor. 
rect. ‘Good wine needs no bush,” neither in reality dos 
good wine need any ice (always excepting champagne, 
which gains stren: from cold), for though the choicest 
wines are ordinarily iced, only common wines should be » 
treated, and even these it would be better to cool ouly with 
water, which will always afford sufficient coolness to wines 
even in the dog-days. 

F. G. F.—Perpetual motion has not been discovered, ani 
never will be, either by you or anyone else. No formor 
combination of machinery can possibly ever increase, in the 
slightest degree, the quantity of power applied. Get this 
truth fixed in your mind, and it will speedily drive the 
fallacy which you labour under out of your head, and e- 
able you to turn your mechanical ingenuity ‘to better a- 
count. 

Lerry and Rourn, who are sisters, desire to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
“ Letty” is twenty-one, about the middle height, hus dark 
brown hair, large hazel eyes, and is considered rather good- 
looking. “ Ruth” is seventeen, somewhat below the middle 
height, has slight figure, brown hair, hazel eyes, small regular 
features, and slight colour. Both are amiable and industri- 
ous, have no fortune, but think they could make any two 
reasonable men happy. Cartes-de-visite to be exchanged. 

JosepH M.—You will do well, of course, to acquire a sound 
knowledge of French before making your summer tour; 
but you are mistaken in supposing that a knowledge of that 
language is sufficient for a traveller on the continent It 
will carry you with perfect comfort through many paris, 
but you will stand a chance of starving upon it in the ‘lyrol, 
the Swiss Grisons, in Hungary and Turkey, and would pro- 
bably get thin upon it even in Italy, Denmark, and Sweden 
Learn something of German. 

S.S.—We do not quite agree with you that books upon 
etiquette cause those who are guided by them to act with 
automatic restraint, and to show that their behaviour is in- 
fluenced by arbitrary rules rather than by a natural percep- 
tion of what is graceful and polite. People whv are neces- 
sitated to take in the first instance the theory of social 
etiquette from books, are people, depend upon it, who also 
make good use of their powers of observation when in 
society, and thus become as au fait of the laws of polite 
intercourse as though they had been “ to the manner bora. 
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